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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA, 


No. I.—Jntroductory. 


Let them learn, that every colony, while used in the proper manner, payeth 
honour and regard to its mother-state ; but when treated with injury and violence 
is become an alien. They are not sent out to be the slaves, but to be the equals, 
of those who remained behind.—TuucypbipeEs, Book I. 


Tue power exercised by Great Britain in the East, is a political phe- 
nomenon ; we view it with the same sort of surprise as is occasioned by 
observing a bubble sailing a great while along the water, without burst- 
ing. It has already lasted long; and, as it seems to depend on no certain 
principles, but to be sustained entirely by circumstances which came to- 
gether no one knows how, there is no saying how much longer it may endure. 
Events have happened and are happening in Asia, from which a shadow 
has been cast over the future destinies of India. At home, the orators of 
Leadenhall-street are employed in waving common-places and sophisms, 
like fans, before the eyes of ‘‘ Honourable Proprietors,” whose range of 
mental vision appears to be, without this artifice, by far too confined to ob- 
serve the complexion of principles in operation on the banks of the Ganges. 
As to the nation in general, they appear, up to this moment, to have forgotten 
altogether the extent and importance of Hindoostan. It has been thought 
of, as if it were a kind of fairy region, where people might pick up riches 
without care ; but then, no one was to enter it, whohad not a talisman from 
the magicians of Leadenhall-street in his pocket! Amazing infatuation ! 
It has never been considered that good government might have caused 
golden harvests to spring up on the plains of India for the sickle of every 
Englishman ; that it might in our hands have become the centre of a 
new circle of civilization which would embrace all Asia; that by proper 
management the leaves of our Bacons and our Lockes might have been 
turned over with advantage by the fingers of millions of Hindoos, and all 
the spirit of our institutions have sprung up and survived, where now the 
car of Juggernaut rolls in the glare of infernal Suttees. This is still pos- 
sible ; but it must be brought about by principles far different from those 
which have hitherto regulated our conduct in the East. We can do no 
permanent good to ourselves in that quarter, without benefitting the Hin- 
doos; they must share our institutions, our sciences, our arts, if we 
would, in any other character than that of robbers, participate of their mi- 
neral, agricultural, and manufacturing resources. They should be English- 
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men, as far as they can become so. But this change is not to be wrought 
by Missionaries alone. Men cannot communicate what they do not pos- 
sess, and therefore teachers of religion are not the only persons necessary 
to imbue the Hindoos with the intellectual qualities of Europeans. The 
work must be the work of legislation. The Hindoos do not want dogmas 
only ; they want morals, they want principles: and while these are want- 
ing, tyrannize over them we may, but we shall never govern them with 
justice. In fact, we owe them civilization ; it is the price, the only price, 
for which they parted with national independence; and if we do not pay 
it them, we are tyrants. But India will never be well-governed, unless 
the people at large in this country obtain a correct knowledge of the mea- 
sures pursued in respect to it, and of its exact moral position ; from whence 
they may judge what is just and politic, About that of which they 
know nothing, or have only a few vague, confused notions, people feel 
but a very feeble interest. We never inquire whether the inhabitants of 
the planet Saturn are well or ill governed, or whether plagues or earth- 
quakes disturb their happiness ; but, far as it is divided from us by space, 
our feelings towards them would be very different, if, by any means, we 
could receive a packet of intelligence from them, though it were only 
once in a hundred years. ‘To the mass of Englishmen, the Hindoos are 
as little known as the Saturnian tribes. A little floating sort of intelli- 
gence goes the round, now and then, of the London Newspapers, and 
breaks off, like scattered rays, into the provincial journals; but it is 
entirely evanescent, and produces no result. Masses of other news come 
immediately at the back of it ; the mind, running willingly into the more 
familiar channels, fastens upon these, and India and its concerns are 
forgotten, 

Now, it is well known that governments never desire any thing more 
agreeable than to rule over a country whose concerns no one but them- 
selves understands; for whatever they do must appear best in such a 
predicament. For this reason, they always oppose the advancement of 
knowledge. The principle, if not just, is intelligible; and explains a 
piece of policy which many honest people find it difficult to comprehend. 
To be more particular: the Ministry of this country have always con- 
trived to persuade the House of Commons that our East Indian posses- 
sions are managed rarely by the grocers of Leadenhall-street ; that if 
their monopoly were done away with, ‘‘ Honourable Members ” might be 
compelled to pay more for their tea; that fewer of their younger sons 
would get fortunes, or the cholera morbus, in Bengal ; that, in many 
cases, their own wealth would be lessened most fearfully, if“ adventurers” 
and “ interlopers ” were allowed to carry European knowledge and enter- 
prise among the Brahmins. And this, “‘ Honourable Members ”’ believe, 
for want of knowing better. But, to effect any considerable good for 
India, it is not enough that Members of Parliament alone should compre- 
hend its affairs; there must be a fund of knowledge common to them 
with the body of the nation ; when they speak of Oriental matters, they 
must be understood, if we would ever have them speak well, At present, 
no charms of eloquence could keep attention awake for any length of 
time on a subject of mere /ndian interest, as it would be termed. 
People imagine they are affected more sensibly and durably by questions 
of a purely domestic nature, than by such as involve remote interests and 
concerns ; but, in reality, there is nothing connected with India to which 
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an Englishman ought to be indifferent, nothing that can happen to it, but 
must affect his private interests, and the very comforts of his fire-side. A 
very slight acquaintance with our Oriental relations would demonstrate 
this. But even such an acquaintance would be incomplete, or rather 
must be without foundation, unless it were erected on an examination of 
our history in the East ; unless it included a knowledge of what we have 
done, as well as of what we have acquired, 

The methods, indeed, by which we acquired our Oriental power; the 
course of policy by which we have endeavoured to preserve it ; the events, 
in short, connected with our establishment in India, seem at this moment 
to demand recapitulation. Not that books on Indian affairs are few or 
scarce, or that a new History of British India is wanting; for Mr. Mill’s 
work is sufliciently minute and complete; but it is not to be expected 
that men occupied in the miscellaneous business of life should be able to 
peruse the various publications necessary to form a just notion of our 
Indian history, or even to go carefully through Mr. Mill’s work, altogether 
as voluminous as Hume’s history of the whole Empire. We have thought, 
therefore, that an epitome of these bulky volumes might be of consider- 
able service to our readers, not as a substitute for Mr. Mill’s History, but 
as a plain narration, as brief and perspicuous as we can make it, of the 
principal actions and events which laid the foundation, and wrought out 
the grandeur, of our Empire in the East. Such a narrative may, we 
think, be useful to two classes of persons ; such as will be satisfied with a 
faithful outline of events, and such as desire to investigate their causes 
and relations. To the former, it will afford all the information they need ; 
to the latter, it may serve as an introduction to Mr. Mill’s work, and those 
other publications, which give long and elaborate accounts of every 
transaction, whether important or not. We shall omit whatever may 
appear of trifling or inferior consequence, for our aim is, as much brevity 
as shall be found consistent with a clear detail. 

Of the nature of the events to be related, the reader who is conversant 
only in common history, will be able to form no conception whatever 
beforehand ; they are anomalies in the general picture of human nature ; 
for in all other transactions, a mixture of heterogeneous principles, as 
honour, ambition, mere activity, vanity, revenge, military daring, bene- 
volence, produces a series of actions reflecting their natural hues upon 
each other, and forming a whole that is at least pleasing to behold, if it 
does not command our entire approbation; but in the outline we are 
about to draw, the iron hand of mere avarice is the sole agent, and this 
the reader will see every where at work, plucking out the chords of com- 
passion from the heart, or crushing the widow and the fatherless, and the 
poor and needy, and those who have none to help them, in its remorseless 
grasp. In other histories, nation is seen struggling against nation for 
supremacy, or to preserve its freedom, and their champions are stimu- 
lated to heroic deeds by glory, or the nobler and purer motive of patriotism : 
it is not our good fortune to have any thing of that kind to relate in our 
history of the East India Company; on the contrary, we have to conjure 
up before the reader’s fancy a hypocritical conclave of monopolists, 
skulking into a vast empire, with chains and death for the Natives, hid- 
den in tea-chests and bullion coffers! We have to show him their 
agents in humble guise, following from place to place the pomp and 
splendour of the old sovereigns of Hindoostan, and entreating permission 
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merely to set foot upon their dominions as traders and merchants. We 
have to show them winding into the concerns of the country, “ like a 
serpent;” strangling the lawful managers of those concerns, and then 
thrusting up their audacious crest, red with slaughter, and threatening 
destruction to whoever dares talk of humanity to the Natives! We have 
further to describe them as conniving at the worst abuses of despotism 
and superstition—drawing revenues from the Moloch of Juggernaut—and 
smiling, with the Gospel in their pockets, at the burning alive of human 
victims in abominable Suttees. ‘To complete the picture, we must ex- 
hibit them turning round upon their own countrymen, whom curiosity, or 
a desire to impart to the Natives a knowledge of the sciences and arts of 
Europe had drawn into their possessions, and commanding them to be 
silent, and submit themselves to their tyrannical regulations, under 
penalty of imprisonment, transportation, and ruin! This is a strange 
state of things; but such is the condition of British India. It is now 
becoming, however, a subject of general interest ; curiosity respecting it is 
thoroughly awakened ; it is therefore necessary not only to search for 
such information as is original and referring to late events, but to revert 
also, as much as possible, to the fountain and rise of our Oriental Empire. 
The East India Company has, it should be remembered, the fortunes of 
all Englishmen in India, whether civil or military, in its hands; it is 
likewise clearly understood that this conclave of monopolists looks with 
a very jealous eye on all such disclosures of the true state of the country 
as their servants. might be disposed to make ; it is not, therefore, till long 
after the events, that truth comes before the public, when in most cases it 
is too late to reverse unjust decisions, or make reparation for injuries in- 
flicted. But History can still ‘* rejudge their justice,” blow away the 
clouds from calumniated innocence, and stamp everlasting infamy on 
the memory of evil men. It should give some pause, we think, to the 
jesuitical tyrants who rule over India in the present day, to think that 
every heartless sneer they utter against freedom and honourable prin- 
ciples, is treasured up by immortal pens in records where posterity will 
look for their characters. ‘The thin disguises with which they veil their 
designs and actions from the unreflecting, are contemned by the politician 
and historian, who penetrate their most hidden motives, although they 
spring up and unfold themselves beyond the Indus or the Ganges. They 
may assure themselves that the Government-House and Supreme Court 
of Calcutta are as pervious to the eyes of History as the courts and 
A@Bnets of Princes have been found to be; and that base actions and 
crooked policy originating in them will no less certainly be traced on a 
durable scroll, than such as flow from palaces. This is one strong source 
of consolation to those they have persecuted. To themselves it must be 
a source of uneasiness. For, whatever appearance of serenity and 
indifference men may put on, they cannot, with the consciousness in their 
minds of having acted unjustly, be either tranquil or indifferent. 
Besides, the Empire of the East India Company is founded, as it has 
been often urged, upon opinion; not upon the opinion of the Natives of 
India, for they are kept down at the point of the bayonet, and ruled by 
the common methods of despotism; nor upon the opinion of English 
sojourners in Hindoostan, for they have no method of making it known. 
No, but it is founded upon the opznion entertained in this country, that 
we derive some advantage from the existence of the East India Com- 
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pany. Now the Directors are well aware that nothing could possibly 
prove so destructive to this opinion as a thorough knowledge of their con- 
cerns ; they perceive clearly that their charter rests on a basis of mental 
darkness ; that they have no hope, except what is derived from the ex- 
pectation that they shall be able to stifle the spirit of inquiry. For on 
all occasions, when the wisdom of their rule is called in question, they 
are but too happy in being able to appeal to the ignorance of their coun- 
trymen. ‘Such and such opinions, and principles, and courses of 
action,” say they, ‘ are well enough calculated, we allow, to diffuse 
happiness and national wealth over these European realms ; but human 
nature is very different in India! In the first place, the people are black, 
and are called by the most uncouth names in the world,—such as Chundoo 
Loll, Moogeer-ool-Moolk, and others of the same kind; and then they 
are not Christiaas, and can never, in all probability, be made such: add 
to this the well-authenticated fact, that they live on rice, and eat no 
beef ; and can it be believed, for a moment, that they are a people fit to 
be intrusted with political freedom ?” 

By reasoning of this kind, the orators of the India-House contrive to 
satisfy the scruples of their countrymen. But were a knowledge of In- 
dian affairs more generally diffused, people would not be abused by such 
a species of logic ; they would be able to array in their minds a series of 
facts not to be dissipated by the empty sophistry of “ Honourable Pro- 
prietors ;” they would doubt, and demand specific information on questions 
in debate. And as long as India remains dependent on this country, it 
will be the duty of the nation to make the most of its resources, for the 
benefit of the colony, if it can be so called, as well as of the parent state. 
But this can never be done until the extent of those resources are clearly 
known ; until it is known also what has been done for India, what might 
have been, and what should be done. No other nation, we believe, on the 
earth, possessing a dependency of such inestimable value, would ever have 
looked upon its advantages with that stern apathy which has always marked 
our conduct towards our Oriental possessions. Enlightened conquerors, 
if there ever were such, or conquerors who have passed for enlightened, 
and who have been so partially, have always been anxious to impart to 
their new possessions a bias towards the manners and customs of the vic- 
torious country: it is the only compensation they can give for the loss of 
liberty and national independence, and, when most complete, is extremely 
imperfect and inadequate. But even when this higher species of policy 
has been neglected through design or ignorance, it has been the almost 
uniform practice of mankind to turn their conquests fo the best account, 
as it is called ; that is, they have endeavoured to realize from their ac- 
quisition as great a quantity as possible of power and wealth. It will be 
seen from our ‘ Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the British Power in 
India,’ that we have never been actuated, in our conduct towards that 
country, by either of these principles; never been led to benefit either 
them nor ourselves in a rational and permanent manner, We have kept 
the country as the dog in the manger watched the hay: we have not en- 
joyed it ourselves, nor have we suffered any one else to enjoy it. This 
conduct has arisen from our ignorance, as much as any thing, of what 
might be done with India. The East India Company, composed of poli- 
ticians without reach or capacity, have preferred, at all times, a small 
immediate gain, wrung by brute force from the very bowels (if we may 
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so say) of the country, to any superior advantages derivable from more 
deeply-seated springs, which might have been opened by labour, and 
made to flow in a perennial current on, the whole body of the nation. 
They have not carried the mildness of European civilization with them 
into the East; they have put off the Englishman on their voyage out, 
and imbibed the principles of despotism along with the fiery warmth of 
its atmosphere; and, what may appear more surprising, the cautious 
trader has been transformed into the thoughtless tyrant. But there is 
nothing wonderful in this. A man of narrow views and little mind, re- 
moved suddenly from the contemplation of ledgers, or Oriental Gram- 
mars, or fashionable frivolities, into the-airy regions of government, 
would be a miracle if he did not lose the balance of his prudence, and 
sacrifice largely to vanity, Avarice is a very powerful passion, but vanity 
is much more powerful in the greater number; and when a man can 
persuade himself, or when, in reality, he is sure that he can gratify both at 
once, there is no principle that can restrain his conduct, Hence the 
unaccountable pranks of the Company’s Civil Officers in India. Hence 
the career of the Warren Hastingses, the Adams, and the Amhersts. We 
know well enough that it is the cant of the times to affect moderation on 
subjects of this kind: “ it is unfair to attack the absent ;” “it is unmanly 
to triumph over the dead.” But no one feels any repugnance to call 
Nero or Charles the First a tyrant; or to express his scorn of a Harry 
the Eighth’s lust, or a James's imbecility. No one of these moderate 
and gentle spirits felt, we dare say, the slightest disinclination to scatter 
gall and bitterness on the character of Napoleon when alive, because he 
was ‘‘ absent,” or now, because he is “ dead ;” and they may be assured 
that the hatred a man feels towards a public enemy is far less deep-seated 
and intense than that which he entertains towards a domestic oppressor. 
Civil wars are the cruellest, if they are the justest, of all wars; and the 
persecution of a fellow-citizen is more detestable and unnatural than the 
wrongs inflicted on us by a foreign enemy. From the latter we expect 
hostility, and are prepared to defend ourselves, and to inflict, in our turn, 
whatever injuries the laws of nations consider allowable in war; at the 
hands of the former it is customary to look for beneficent acts, for kind- 
ness, for co-operation, or, at the least, for common justice. When we 
are disappointed, when we find the reverse, our indignation is roused, 
we grow resentful ; there is no room for mildness, it gives way before a 
torrent of stronger principles. This is what a nation feels towards its 
oppressors, towards every tyrant, great or small: but we, as historians, 
shall endeavour to let naked reason pronounce upon facts and characters; 
our object being to show the good and the bad that has been done by our 
countrymen towards the Natives, and towards each other, in the East, 
not so much with a retributive, as with a prospective, view,—desiring to 
incite to good deeds in future, rather than to brand former evil-doers for 
their crimes. 
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LITERARY AND POLITICAL CAREER OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
GEORGE CANNING, 


Tue page of history has no record of substantial greatness and wealth 
to equal that of Great Britain at the present day. ‘The extent of her 
dominions, if we include her mighty Empire in the East, exceeds Impe- 
rial Rome under Trajan, Aurelian, or the philosophic Antonines. Her 
colonies extend from pole to pole, and are watered by the dews of both 
hemispheres. The sails of her mighty commerce are spread on every 
sea. Her merchants are the merchants of the universe; and every 
breeze watts unlimited wealth to her shores. In Asia she has no rival ; 
her ascendancy throughout Hindoostan is supreme. She has usurped the 
throne of Aurungzebe; and is absolute from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalaya Mountains. To consummate her greatness, the Ngw World is 
opening full upon her view. The rich conquests acquired by the genius 
otf Columbus, and the daring of Cortez, Pizarro, and the first adventurers, 
have passed for ever from the teeble hands of Spain; and that vast con- 
tinent, from Mexico to the La Plata, is now open to British enterprise. 

Happy for the endurance of such power, if the possessions, which 
fortune and valour have acquired, are maintained by a wise and con- 
ciliating policy ;—if justice shall at length be rendered to her subjects at 
home ;—if her mighty monopoly in the East is not subverted by the 
oppression and imbecility of her servants ;—if the lesson of history shall 
be open before her, to remind her what Carthage was,—the desolation 
that marks the site of once mighty Babylon,—the ruins of Imperial 
Rome,—the wreck of that vast dynasty which, under the Spanish 
Tiberius, clutched the New World, and overawed the Old,—and which 
now lies in ruins, like a huge karac stranded upon the ocean’s bed. The 
leading Minister of such a country stands full in the view of the civilized 
world ; his policy involves the happiness of millions; his name and 
actions incorporate themselves with history ; and pass with honour or re- 
probation to succeeding days. 

That high station is now occupied by Mr. Canning. After twelve 
years of despairing exclusion, the tall of his rival restored him again to 
power. Ata moment when he was about to quit that theatre for ever, 
where he had so often played his glittering part, the grave closed over 
his competitor, and the reins he had so long held passed from his cold 
grasp to eager and abler hands. The shout of exultation that rose over 
the coffin of the fallen Minister, pealing through the aisles of the cathe- 
dral, and startling his pale colleagues as they stood round his remains, 
spoke the spirit of his administration, and the feelings of the people, but 
too well. With him neither genius nor feeling expired. He was alike 
talentless and heartless; his first step to power was on the ruins of his 
own country; and every act of his long ministry was directed to extin- 
guish thought and freedom throughout the world. As the parched tra- 
veller, through the burning desert, whose aching eye only rested on the 
deceptious “ mirage,” or was relieved at weary intervals by some soli- 
tary Oasis, hails with delight the first glimpse of returning cultivation in 
fertile Egypt or Syria, it is consoling to us, to turn from an administration 
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where all was a cheerless waste—where scarce a single star broke forth to 
illuminate the darkened horizon, to that period of change when it was 
no longer night—when a Minister succeeded, whose genius at least is 
acknowledged, and whose career, if not unexceptionable, is distinguished 
by some sympathy with freedom, and marked by btrilliancy and repose. 
From the time the foreign policy of Great Britain was intrusted to his 
hands, this country ceased to countenance the ruthless Ottoman in the 
horrid work of butchery and extermination through Greece. Though the 
invasion of Spain was permitted by a fatal weakness, England has been 
gradually divorced from its fell alliance with the despots of the Conti- 
nent, and has at length assumed the station suited to her power and 
name among the nations of the earth. A better government has been 
dealt to Ireland; the burdens of both countries have been sensibly 
reduced ; the independence of Southern America has been virtually 
acknowledged. We have flung from our hands a tattered compact with 
Old Spain, to ally ourselves with the rich countries of Montezuma and 
Atabaliba. This great regeneration, time and national energy has, in a 
great degree, accomplished ; but much also has arisen from a change of 
councils: and it is not our wish to withhold from Mr. Canning an atom 
of that merit, to which he is really entitled. A short but candid memoir 
of this distinguished orator and statesman may not now be unacceptable 
to our readers : 

The Right Hon. George Canning was born (we believe) at Paddington, 
in the neighbourhood of London, in the beginning of 1771, the same year 
in which his father died. His family in Ireland is respectable, and of 
long standing. Mr. George Canning the elder, though not distinguished 
by the talents and attainments of his celebrated son, had still a culti- 
vated taste for literature, and was known in the world of letters by some 
productions of merit. He was educated for the bar, and for several 
years resided in the Middle Temple. He died at Paddington, which 
was his principal residence since his marriage. His literary pursuits, 
however, superseded, in a great degree, his legal studies. Among other 
productions from his pen, was a poetic epistle, supposed to have been 
addressed by the unfortunate Lord Wm. Russell, the dreadful night 
before his execution, to his devoted friend, Lord William Cavendish, 
who generously, as is known, offered to aid his escape, by changing 
clethes with him, and taking his place,—a sacrifice the murdered 
Patriot at once nobly declined. Mr. Canning also translated from the 
Latin of Polignac, his ‘ Anti Lucretius:’ the appearance of which was 
followed by a warm controversy with the Editor of the Critical Review. 
Mr. Canning died on the 11th of April 1771, and was interred in the 
new burial-ground of Marylebonne, where his tomb, with an affecting 
inscription, was placed by his mourning widow. He left three children 
at his death, of whom the present Minister was, as we have already 
mentioned, the youngest. His guardianship, by his father's death, de- 
volved on his uncle, a respectable wine-merchant in the City, who, 
struck by the early proofs he gave of uncommon talent, had him edu- 
cated with great care, and at an early age sent him to Eton. 

Mr. Canning inherited, as an only son, from his father a small estate 
in Ireland, which had been long in his family, and was sufficient to 
defray all the expenses of a liberal education. His progress at Eton, 
that celebrated nursery of genius, was rapid and distinguished. He con- 
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tributed largely to a brilliant little publication, issued weekly, called the 
‘Microcosm,’ and which lasted about nine months, having began in 
November 1786, and closed on the 30th of July 1787. The youthful 
band of Etonians engaged in this publication were, Lord Henry Spenser, 
Mr. Littlehales, Mr. Benjamin Way, Mr. John Frere, Messrs. John and 
Robt. Smith, Mr. Joseph Mellish, and Mr. George Canning. The 
papers written by Mr. Canning bore the signature of B., and formed 
the largest portion of the work. One of the most distinguished was an 
ironical Essay on the Laws of Criticism, as adapted to epic poetry, with 
a laughable investigation into the merits of the old ballad,—‘ The Queen 
of Hearts she made some Tarts.’ The different papers of this animated 
little work were collected and republished at Windsor, in 1787, in one 
octavo volume, which was soon followed by two others. 

From Eton, after a residence of some years, Mr. Canning entered at 
Christ Church, Oxtord, where he was soon distinguished by his more 
matured talents and attainments. He became a member soon after of 
the Middle Temple, London, with a view to the bar as a profession. 
But a higher fortune, and ove more suited to his genius, awaited him. 
Mr. Pitt was then in the zenith of power and popularity ; his professed 
economic principles, and advocacy of reform, bad procured him equal 
favour with the crown and the people. He had risen himself by the 
force of uncommon abilities ; and was fond of surrounding himself with 
young men of talent; among whom the proud Minister moved, like a 
planet amid its attendant satellites. Early educated at Oxford, ‘ Alma 
Mater’ still lived in his remembrace; and the 


Doctarum hedere premia frontiam, 


were not disregarded by him in the proudest moments of ambition. The 
Minister apparently courted high rank more than talent on the Treasury 
Benches ; but he had always his light troops about him, whom he pushed 
forward as skirmishers, while he prepared himself for the more serious 
conflict. Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Sir Charles 
Long, and others, owed their early introduction into Parliament to Mr. 
Pitt's patronage; and to such he delegated the task of reply to any 
minor opponent, while he retired to Bellamy’s, for an hour or two, with 
his “ Fidus Achates,” Mr. Dundas, where they generally “‘ drank deep ere 
they departed!” The Minister inherited a hereditary gout, from his great 
father, Lord Chatham, and with it a coldness of stomach, which needed 
strong stimulatives. Wine, in consequence, in large quantities, made no 
present impression upon him. His usual custom on sitting down at 
Bellamy’s was, to pour a bottle of port-wine into a large tumbler-glass, 
and swallow it at a draught ; after which he returned to his place wholly 
undisturbed. 

Mr. Canning’s name was mentioned to Mr. Pitt as a young man of 
most promising talents ; and, by his influence, he was returned to Parlia- 
ment in 1793, at the early age of 22, for the borough of Newton in 
Hampshire, and a new career was opened before him. On the 31st of 
January 1794, Mr. Canning made his maiden speech, in defence of the 
subsidiary treaty just then concluded between this country and Sardinia; 
and sought to justify it, by referring to the subsidy granted to Portugal 
of 620,000/. annually, in the seven years’ war. His speech on this 
occasion, though in strength and connection it fell far short of his sub- 
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sequent efforts, still gave much future promise. He spoke onthe second 
bench, just behind the Minister, and Mr. Pitt repeatedly turned to him 
with evident feelings of sympathy and approbation. His warmest pa- 
tronage and friendship were subsequently extended to Mr. Canning, 
while he livéd. We have heard it asserted, and on good authority, that 
a previous intention existed to bring Mr. Canning into Parliament in the 
Opposition interest, and that on Mr. Pitt's dwelling one night exultingly 
on the speech of one of his youthful protegees, Mr. Fox rose, and said, that 
advantage would in a few nights be more than balanced by the appear- 
ance of a young Gentleman, on their side, of splendid talents. It is 
further said, that Mr. Canning’s adherence to the powerful Minister 
was decided by the advice of Mr. Sheridan, who represented the gloomy 
prospects that, with his slender fortune, awaited a career of opposition. 
If any such connexion with Mr. Fox and his friends really existed, it 
was, however, soon severed, and Mr. Canning became a decided adhe- 
rent of Mr. Pitt, and a warm advocate of all his measures. His speeches 
from the ministerial benches were now frequent, and he was soon ap- 
pointed one of the joint secretaries in the foreign department, under 
Lord Grenville. 

At the dissolution of Parliament in 1796, he was returned for the 
borough of Wendover, and further provided tor by the place of Receiver 
General of the Alienation Office. He soon after became united to Mrs. 
Canning, an amiable and accomplished’woman, one of the three daugh- 
ters of the celebrated General Scott, who had accumulated an immense 
fortune by play. The elder sister was married to the present Duke of 
Portland—the second to Lord Downe; all brought large accessions 
of fortune to their husbands. General Scott was the individual of 
whom the story is told that, sitting one day, in the Thuilleries, at play 
with the present King of France, then the Comte D’Artois, and a stake 
of several hundred Louis d’ors before him, the widow of a military officer 
sent up an affecting petition for relief. ‘The General just paused to 
glance at its contents, then, raising the box, said, ‘* Here goes for the 
widow,”—when, having won, he swept the whole contents into her 
petition, and sent it down to her. His visits at Brookes’s, and White’s, 
at that day, are said to have been prolonged, to the ruin of many a noble 
fortune. Among the rest, Lord Carlisle, then so distinguished by an 
extravagant taste for dress, by red heels, and ‘ marechalle” powder, 
was said to have lost several thousands ata sitting. It was to this cir- 
cumstance the allusion was made, at a masquerade at Mrs. Cornely’s 
Rooms, where the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, the lovely Mrs, Crewe, 
and Mrs. Bouverie, appeared as witches, and apostrophized Lord Carlisle 
like the weird sisters in Macbeth— 


All hail Carlisle ! 
Hail to thee ! once Lord of annual thousands, thirty-three ; 

But now no more. Beware that Thane! beware that Scott! 
He ’ll drain thee dry as mountain hay. 


General Scott, however, was a far different character from the villain 
Chartres—his honour was wholly unimpeached. Though the full flow 
of fortune almost invariably attended him, no imputation rested on his 
name. He mixed, while he lived, in the first circles, and died respected 
in the bosom of an amiable family. 
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Mr. Canning continued, for several years, to act with Mr. Pitt, until his 
secession from power, in 1801, when he resigned his employments, and 
followed his great patron into temporary retirement. It was at this period 
he gave a marked proof of his attachment to the fallen Minister, by the 
celebrated song from his pen, of ‘‘ The Pilot that weathered the Storm.” 
He had previously established “ The Anti-Jacobin,” or “* Weekly Exa- 
miner,” in conjunction with Mr. Frere and Mr. George Ellis, in which his 
satirical attacks on the political opponents of the then ministry, were vehe- 
ment and frequent. But the fires of that mighty revolution which ten years 
before had burst on Europe, were then nearly exhausted. An armed 
truce with the Consular Government of France had been patched up by 
the feeble ministry of St. James's, Mr. Addington, the creature of Mr. Pitt, 
who was put forward, by his proud master, merely to act as his locum 
tenens, and keep his seat warm for his return, showed no disposition to 
resign, and roused the hostility of his rival. It was then Mr. Canning 
again dipped his pen in gall, and poured unsparing ridicule on the 
Minister and his colleagues. The names of Addington and Bathurst 
were, for the first time, ‘‘ married to immortal verse,” and the couplet 
of bitter ridicule is still remembered : 


When his speeches falter vilely, 
Cheer! oh, cheer him ! brother Hiley, 
When his speeches faltering lag, 

Hark ! to the cheers of Brother Brag ! 


All Mr. Addington’s pacific virtues could not preserve his power. In 
vain he unfurled the imbecile Treaty of Amiens before the House; as 
vainly did he trust to the assured protection of the King, who was soothed 
by his want of all talent and pretension. The philippics of his proud 
rival were unceasing as those of Cicero against Mark Antony ; the pas- 
quinades of Mr. Canning covered the whole party with ridicule. The 
majorities of the “ Doctor ” saw foul weather approaching, and nightly 
ratted in scores. Mr. Addington, after a hopeless struggle, retired in 
despair, and was consoled by a title, and the gift of Richmond Park. 

Mr. Pitt again assumed the helm of the state; and his “ poet” and 
friend was immediately appointed to the lucrative situation of Treasurer 
of the Navy, which he retained until the death of the Minister in 1806, 
when the whole administration fell to pieces; and Mr. Fox and his 
friends, after twenty years exclusion, again came into power. The Par- 
liament was, of course, dissolved by the new ministry ; and Mr. Can- 
ning, who had sat in the previous session for the Irish borough of 
Tralee, was then returned for that of Sligo. He was now once more in 
opposition,—a freezing climate, ill-suited to a constitution accustomed to 
the sunshine of the Treasury Bench; and his weapons of ridicule were 
again produced from his armoury. He attacked the coalition in prose and 
verse ; he apostrophized his antagonists satirically as “ all the talents ;” 
and on a pamphlet of great ability appearing, supposed to have been 
written by Mr. Fox and Mr. Brougham, entitled,‘ An Inquiry into the 
State of the Nation,’ Mr. Canning drew up a reply, which, if not felici- 
tous for its facts and reasoning, was marked by considerable wit and 
talent, and loudly applauded by the party with whom he acted. 

The lamented death of Mr. Fox led to the dissolution of the ministry 
he had formed: his name and his vast abilities alone gave it existences 
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Compounded of the most jarring interests, it was ill-calculated to last. 
Light and darkness, fire and water, the greatest opposites in nature, were 
not more irreconcileable, than the politics and prejudices of this ill-as- 
sorted Cabinet. To the popular eloquence of Mr. Fox, was opposed the 
aristocratic ‘* hauteur” of Lord Grenville. Lord Howick was fronted 
by Lord Sidmouth, while the intolerant Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, Lord Ellenborough, contrary to all precedent and principle, was 
made a Cabinet Minister. Such a coalition could not last. The funeral- 
bell of Mr. Fox tolled its death-warrant. The fatal precedent of 1786, 
was followed in the formation of this administration. Both resembled the 
union of those bands of Italian ‘* Condottieri,” in a former age, who as- 
sembled under one standard only for common plunder. Hada pure Whig 
ministry been formed, it would have conciliated the respect of the 
country, and the Cabinet, more limited in number, would have been strong 
from common confidence. Mr. Fox expired in solitude at Chiswick. 
He.was scarce cold, before the germs of disunion appeared in his dis- 
jointed ministry. The back-stairs intrigues of a former day were re- 
vived, and concessions to the Catholics, subsequently voted on the motion 
of the Admiralty Secretary, were made the ostensible plea for the dis- 
missal of an administration, whose real weakness consisted in the original 
sin of an unnatural union. 

On the Tories again succeeding to power, Mr. Canning took a higher 
station. He was called to the Cabinet, and intrusted with the seals of 
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the Foreign department. The melancholy history of the expedition to 
Walcheren is but too well remembered. ‘The horrible waste of life, in § 
that pestilential swamp— ‘ 
Where nature sickened, 

And each gale was death, t 

( 

roused universal indignation throughout the country. It led to a rup- l 
ture between the war minister, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Canning, F 
which closed in a personal meeting. Mr. Canning was wounded, and a 
retired from office; and his rival soon after obtained, by superior in- k 
trigue, an ascendancy, which he retained until the grave closed over his r 
ambition. Mr. Canning now continued some years retired from ofiice, I 
occasionally speaking in Parliament, and always maintaining on the y 
benches where he sate, the ascendancy of superior talent. It is to his v 
honour, to record, that when with Lord Wellesley, on the death of Mr. b 
Perceval, he might have formed an administration, concession to the a 
Catholics was made the basis of acceptance of office by both; and on tl 
this act of justice being refused, Mr. Canning and the noble Marquis “ 
continued in retirement. n 
At the general election in 1812, his abilities attracted the attention of E 
the mercantile interest in Liverpool, as those of Mr. Burke had the in 
traders of Bristol at a former day; and after an arduous struggle hi 
with Mr. Brougham, he was returned: as he was on a subsequent ‘ Ww 
election, when opposed by Lord Sefton. On the first occasion, Mr. Can- m 
ning put forth all his powers. He was matched with an antagonist of ys 
transcendent ability :— on 
His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant. i , 






The speeches of both were the finest models of popular eloquence, Every 
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arrow, winged from the shaft of either, was barbed by wit or satire. 
Mr. Canning’s eloquence was like a Damascus blade, keen and polished ; 
its edge was felt wherever it fell, and poured light throughout every 
word. Mr. Brougham fought with weapons of equal temper, but more 
weight. Nothing but numbers could have overborne him: he was sur- 
rounded by a band of friends, whom his eloquence kindled into enthu- 
siasm. But the calculations of commerce are cold and interested, and 
Mr. Canning owed his triumph to their influence. The Lisbon mission, 
at a period when the Court was in Brazil, and there were no duties for 
any ambassador of rank to perform in Portugal, drew on Mr. Canning 
the severest invectives from the opposition benches. He was charged 
with pocketing a monstrous sum of 12,000/. annually, merely to aid his 
domestic views. He defended himself in his place ably, we will not say 
successfully, in a speech subsequently published by him. 

On the death of Lord Buckinghamshire, Mr. Canning again came into 
office and the Cabinet, as President of the Board of Control. The situa- 
tion, connected as it is with the Government of our vast possessions in 
India, is one of great consequence, but was not followed by a seat in the 
Cabinet, until the time of Mr. Canning and Mr. Wynne. The accept- 
ance of a minor office under his triumphant rival, Lord Castlereagh, 
created, at the time, considerable surprise, and was often retorted on 
him by his political opponents. But Mr. Canning had the solid conso- 
lation of place and its emoluments. ‘This situation, at the memorable 
period of the Queen’s impeachment, he resigned. The last two years or 
something more of Mr. Canning’s political life, when he returned to high 
office more powerful than ever, and has been, in fact, the leading Minister 
of the country, are fresh in the memory of all. He was about to assume 
the government of Oriental millions, and had resigned himself to a 
distant though splendid exile, when the death of his great rival burst 
like a thunder-clap on his ear, and changed his views and prospects alto- 
gether. After a short but difficult negotiation between Carlton Palace 
and Fife House, in which the Chancellor with his wonted placability 
became the envoy of conciliation, the royal prejudices gave way before 
necessity, and Mr. Canning took the Foreign Office, with the lead in the 
Lower House. He returned to power with rising storms around him. 
The Congress of Verona was just assembling. ‘The continental despots, 
with their satellites, were congregating in the Italian city, so celebrated 
by the genius of Shakspeare, and the former quarrels of the “ Capnlets”” 
and ‘ Montagues,” to decide the bondage of all Italy,--to pronounce on 
the appeal of Greece,—and settle the subjugation of unoffending Spain. 
‘* Montmorenci” pressed the march of French troops within the Pyre- 
nees, and it was decided ;—a single menace of resistance on the part of 
England, from the mouth of the successful Soldier who had triumphed 
in so many fields, would have saved Spain. But nothing came from 
him but a feeble protest, and liberty was crushed in the Peninsula. This 
was the most unpopular portion of Mr. Canning’s administration ; 
many of his acts, since then, have purchased high and general praise. 
The real neutrality now maintained with Greece; the state papers 
on the subject of South America; the appointment of Consuls to the 
different provinces of that rich continent; and the recent recognition 
of their leading republics,—are measures worthy of this great Country, 
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and bear honourable testimony to the genius and policy of the Foreign 
Minister. 

As an orator, Mr. Canning stands deservedly high. His figure is 
graceful, and of the best proportions; his voice full and harmonious ; 
his language eloquent and fluent. Without the mighty range of intellect 
of the great Fox, or those rich stores of practical wisdom, which Burke 
poured forth profusely; Mr. Canning still draws on the best sources of 
classic lore and history, and is an accomplished and most impressive speaker. 
His conduct to his official dependents, and to all who have occasion to 
address him, is said to be most conciliating and courteous. He is placed 
in that high station, where such qualities are not lost,—where, in the 
words of Cicero, ‘‘ Gloriam conciliat magnitudo negotii—gratiam, zqui- 
tatis largitio; offensionem vitat sequibilitate decernendi; benevolentiam 
adjungit lenitate audiendi.” We would wish to see the councils of 
Great Britain in different hands from the present Cabinet. But we 
have drawn this hasty sketch of the leading Minister, without political 
prejudice of any sort, and have awarded the just meed of real merit 
where deserved. Many of his colleagues are of a far different stamp, 
and possess neither talent or liberality of any sort. On them, we should 
speak in other language: to be silent is the best tribute, at present, we can 
pay them, 





A STROLL IN MARCH, 


'Trs rather early yet to talk of Spring— 
But every thing around me looks so vernal, 
That I perforce must sport a cuckoo’s wing, 
(Not without view to th’ Oriental Journal) : 
Yet, since even May is not now quite the thing 
Which in earth’s golden prime was named Eternal, 
I own ’tis somewhat antedating time, 
To build in stormy March the halcyon rhyme. 


Yet tis a true Spring day ; and, if excuse 

Were due for singing when and what we please, 
I think I could a decent one produce, 

In spite of hedge-rows bare, and leafless trees : 
Besides, all rhymers claim prescriptive use, 

Present and future, to confound at ease ;— 
Of old, one name involv’d both Bard and Prophet®— 
’Twas a warm cloak, I wonder who could doff it. 


But to my theme: Spring’s own delicious essence 
Floats on the golden air, and breathes along 

The heart, which thrills (be it a bard’s or peasant’s) 
Till life is bliss, and thought is all but song; 





1 Ver erat eternum.—Ovid, Aut. lib. 1. 
2The Roman word Vates, 
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The very verdure deepens in its presence, 

And Nature’s hoary brow again looks young, 
While Heaven appears like a blue sea unroll’d 
To cleanse “the vapours of this sin-worn mould.” 3 


So soft the breeze, as if it wish’d to prove 
How March can whisper in the breath of May, 
Albeit the zephyrs find no rose to love, 

Nor sweets to rifle from the white-thorn spray. 
Though no fond love-song wake the shadeless grove, 
Down shrills the blithe lark’s firmamental lay ; 
From the red furrow sounds the rook’s far call, 
And tinkles clear the hedge-rill’s diamond fall. 


T love that sound of waters,—from the lone 
And gentle murmur of the woodland urn, 
To the proud ocean’s grand melodious moan, 

The dirge of ages never to return— 

From the sweet river’s calm voluptuous tone, 
To the foam chafing in the granite churn, 
Where from its high stand leaps the fall below 

In many a column bright of liquid snow, 


Such things were sweet from childhood: I have ponder’d 
Whole sunny hours beside the amber brook, 

Changing to gems the sands o’er which it wander’d ; 
And though, from earliest years, [ lov’d a book, 

Yet better far, where one dear stream meander’d, 
I lov’d to seek some lone and leafy nook, 

Dreaming indefinite things, until beat high 

My youthful heart with strange mysterious joy. 


If you should ask the aim of this digression— 
It is, to prove that I am a true poet ; 
Wherefore, all ye who read this meek confession, 
With or against your wills, I pray you know it: 
Even in the high Parnassian Court of Session 
My title will be own’d—if I can show it ; 
And if I cannot, like the Peers* of James, 
I'll draw my sword for want of clearer claims, 





Poetic swords are pens. If I produce 
One “ halting sonnet of my own pure brain,” 
Writ with my own wing-feather of a goose 
In my own hand, it is not writ in vain, 
I am a bard: and where can be the use 
Of being so, if I give no ear pain— 
If I, like others, force not words to chime, 
And make pure nonsense purl in liquid rhyme ? 





3 Milton—‘* Comus.” 


4 Alluding to a fact in Scottish history. One of the Stuarts sending to some o. 
his nobles for the title-deeds of their estates, they produced their swords, 


> Shakspeare— Much Ado About Nothing.” 
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Not that I think my verses nonsense—no ! 

(I always leave a hole for number one ;) 
Should any wit presume to call them so, 

Let him take choice of Vandal, Goth, or Hun. 
If on Parnassus one poor laurel grow, 

Or if there be one drop in Helicon, 
I am determin’d—but, as yet, no matter— 
I think we started from *‘ the sound of water.” 


That sound is eloquent, wherever heard, 
And rather apt to make me talkative— 

I mean in ink—for I am seldom stirr’d 
A viva voce utterance to give 

To thoughts, as dear as starlight to the bird 
That seems for night and solitude to live : 

But now adieu, digression and apology, 

I turn to study Nature’s grand phrenology : 


How splendid sleeps on Cawsand® lone and proud, 
The sunny snow! save where it lighter fell, 

Or where the sun has thaw’d the mountain shroud, 
Or wind, or rain, dissolv’d the silver spell ; 

There only is the dark hill’s face allow’d, 
By glimpses of its own rich hues, to tell— 

Just as a Spanish Donna’s veil discovers 

Only one eye to make and madden lovers. 


Dear to my heart that mountain stern and wild ; 
Beneath its shade a mother’s early years 

Pass’d from her birth—and there, while yet a child, 
She gave her father’s grave an orphan’s tears. 

Oh! breathes there one, who never was beguil’d 
To love like me—for something that endears 

More than the beautiful, or the sublime— 

The sweet localities of olden time ? 


More near, the sun lights up green Phosbury,’ 
Where banners wav’d of old, and warriors fell ; 
Dark towers its coronal of firs on high, 
While blue beyond the distant moorlands swell, 
And brown beneath, ting’d with faint verdure, lie 
The young-corn slopes that fence “ Our Lady’s Well.” 
Sweet Spring! once sacred to the Virgin Mary, 
And worthy any virgin, nymph, or fairy! 


And now I turn me from the distant scene 
To note things, less imposing, it ts true— 

The pale smoke fading in the sky serene 
From the low cottage, almost lost to view ; 





© A lofty hill on the confines of the great Devonshire Moor. 
7 A hill in the vicinity of Crediton, near which are the vestiges of an ancient 
encampment, 
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The plough-boy changing Nature’s elfin green, 
As ’t were by magic, to a red-brown hue, 

Thinking, I dare say, (unpoetic sinner,) 

Of nought in heaven or earth,—except his dinner, 


There seems up from the sunny earth to pass 
A tremulous film of fine transparent gauze, 
Bright as the beads that crown the champaign glass, 
And clear as frost that on the snow-drop thaws ; 
Floating in waves of elemental gas, 
A lucid veil of crystal air it draws 
Over the face of Earth—like the pure glory 
Round some grey martyr’s brow in pictur’d story. 





Fresh-dy'd in green the sparkling ivy looks ; 
The flow’ring gorze fires round a golden volley ; 
The fern waves greener in the hedge-row nooks, 
And wears a richer gloss the burnish’d holly: 
Oh! Nature’s—Nature’s is the prime of books, 
(Excepting one, the holiest of the holy,) 
Sunbeams the type—the page, the teeming sod— 
The work, the splendid Porrry or Gop! 


On days like this ‘tis joy to feel we breathe— 
Their sunshine does not only light the eyes, 
But pierces to the shadowy heart beneath, 
And gives to earth the hues of Paradise. 
On such days Poetry may braid a wreath 
Of fancies that seem bright realities ; 
And Love may dream of Hope and Joy, as though 
Such flowers of Heaven would never fade below. 


Beneath yon bank of primrose—lovely link, 

That weds the time of storms to that of flowers— 
One lonely violet o’er the streamlet’s brink 

Leans, the blue prophet of yet iairer hours, 
When a new world of bloom and balm shall drink 

The dews of Spring, and in her thousand bowers 
The soul of Love shall wake the breath of Song— 
With which I close—as mine is somewhat long. 





Crediton. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE PAPERS LAID BEFORE PARLIAMENT 
RESPECTING THE PRESENT WAR IN INDIA, 


Wuite the British Government in the East Indies is wasting its 
treasure, and lavishing the blood of its troops, in a war which, even if 
crowned with success, can promise no advantage worthy of being con- 
tended for,—it is of some importance to inquire, w what has been the origin 
of this unhappy contest ? who were its authors? and have they a cause 
that will justify and atone for this disturbance of the public tranquillity 
and this sacrifice of human life? The Papers relative to the Burmese 
War, presented to both Houses of Parliament by his Majesty’s command, 
in February last, and now before us, will materially assist all inquiring 
minds earnestly bent on obtaining a right answer to these important 
questions. As the Papers themselves are, however, in the hands of 
Members of Parliament only, and out of the 600 copies printed, not 
more than six are likely to be scrutinized minutely, we shall enter 
into such an examination of them as may enable even our Parliamentary 
readers to form a clear conception of the subject, without their under- 
taking the laborious task of wading through documents which, we sin- 
cerely believe, not six men in either House would read with the attention 
necessary to understand them thoroughly, This task would be the more 
discouraging to the mere English reader, from the narrative being per- 
plexed and confused with trivial details, and barbarous expressions in 
Oriental tongues, left untranslated, as if purposely to mystify the subject, 
and to render it unintelligible to those who have not had the advantage 
of residing among the people of the East. 

In order to understand distinctly the original ground of contention, it 
is necessary to inform the reader, that the south-eastern part of the Com- 
pany’s territories on the Bengal side of India, terminates in a narrow 
tongue of land, called Tek Naaf, formed by the Bay of Bengal and the 

tiver Naaf, which is considered to be our eastern boundary in that 
quarter. At the extremity of this point is an island called Shahpuree, 
separated both from our territories on the one hand, and also from the 
conterminous ones of the Burmese on the other, by branches of the river 
Naaf flowing on both sides of it. This island, or rather islet, is too small, 
we imagine, to appear at all on most of the common maps ; but in a map 
which the Bengal Government has recently had compiled on a large 
scale, a copy of which is in our possession, this islet is rendered sufliciently 
visible. From its position, we should suppose it to have been formed by 
the mud of the Naaf gradually deposited where the river partly recoils in 
an eddy as it joins the sea; and that from being originally a mere mud 
or sand-bank, the waters at last retiring, left it dry land. However this 
may be, its existence seems hitherto to have almost escaped notice, or, at 
least, it had been of too little importance for any European to take the 
trouble of ascertaining, with precision, to which of the neighbouring states 
it belonged ; and the position of the island, nearly in the middle of the 
boundary river, tended, certainly, to give it a character of neutrality, 
unless it was clearly occupied by the people of one or other of the con- 
terminous countries. 
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At page 62 of the Papers before us, we have the authority of Mr. 
Robertson, the officiating Magistrate and Political Agent in that part of 
our frontier, for stating, that ‘‘ the island had formerly, he believed, been 
vacant and untenanted before the guard was placed upon it.”” Now the 
placing of this guard upon it, as he mentions, by the Company’s servants, 
was the original cause of the rupture with the Burmese. The conviction 
here expressed by this English gentleman, of the island having remained 
vacant hitherto, can only, of course, apply to that state of which he is a 
servant; and is a clear confession that the English had not taken pos- 
session of the island: but he, of course, cannot be supposed to know 
whether or not the Burmese have equally abstained from occupying it. 
They themselves assert positively that it has been in their possession 
for upwards of forty years; and, therefore, complain of our putting a 
guard upon it, as an act of aggression on their frontier. - 

Before we proceed farther, it will be necessary to advert to the occasion 
of this proceeding on the part of the East India Company's servants. It 
was immediately after the close of the Marquis of Hastings’s administra- 
tion, during which the affairs of India had been conducted with so much 
glory to himself, and advantage to those he served, (who now make him 
so ungrateful a return,) that his successors, among their first acts, sowed 
the seeds of this unjust and hitherto disastrous war. In the early part 
of the year 1823, while the Hon. John Adam was temporary Governor- 
General, a boat laden with grain, belonging to one of that class of our 
Indian subjects called Mughs, in passing near to the island of Shahpuree, 
on the river Naaf, was stopped, it is said, by a party of Burmese, armed 
with matchlocks, and the manjee, or steersman, was shot dead on the 
spot. On this being reported to Mr. Lee Warner, the Magistrate of that 
district, he at first supposed it to have been done by the Burmese, with 
the view of deterring the Company’s subjects from cultivating that island, 
and resolved to detach a guard of provincial troops, consisting of a 
Jumadar and twelve men, to establish a footing on it, in order to prevent 
the Burmans from taking possession. The Bengal Government not only 
sanctioned this proceeding, but, on its being reported that the Burmese 
were assembling, in considerable numbers, on the opposite side of the 
Naaf river, they directed the Magistrate to take measures to compel the 
}urmese to abandon the island, should they have forcibly taken posses- 
sion of it. So far the English authorities seem to have acted in the most 
precipitate manner, without the least respect to what might be the feel- 
ings of their Burmese neighbours on the subject, and without making any 
inquiry as to whom the island really belonged _ But the slightest inquiry 
sufficed to prove that the resolution to seize the island had been formed 
entirely under a mistake. ‘This the reader will bear in mind ; for the 
Magistrate having afterwards taken evidence regarding the murder, it did 
not appear from it to have been at all connected with the island of Shah- 
puree, as he had at first supposed. He was still, however, inclined to regard 
this, and other acts of violence committed by private individuals, as acts 
of public and national aggression,—an inference altogether unwarranted 
either by the theory or practice of Governments. There was no intention 
expressed on our part of seeking regular redress from the Burmese authori- 
ties for alleged grievances committed by their subjects; a step which ought 
to have been taken, if we regarded the offence as sanctioned or approved 
by the Burmese rulers, Instead of pursuing this obvious course, these 
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pretended aggressions were to be met by retaliation, and particularly by 
placing on the island of Shahpuree twenty Sepoys. The Burmese also 
complained of acts of violence committed upon them by our subjects; and 
if each party were thus to take redress with their own hands, by taking 
possession of, and fortifying posts on the frontier, this itself would have 
been an actual commencement of hostilities. 

The Burmese, however, proceeded in a different, and, as appears to 
us, a much more rational, as well as pacific manner. ‘Their Officer at 
Top Mungdoo, the nearest station on their side, addressed a communica- 
tion to the Judge of our district of Chittagong, adjoining him, containing 
at once a valid excuse, as far as the state was concerned, for their not 
taking on themselves the responsibility of the murder of our subject, (viz. 
that the perpetrator of it had escaped from their power and jurisdiction,) 
and’ a remonstrance against our occupation of Shahpuree; which we 
quote entire, because it is at once brief, explicit, and quite characteristic 
of the people. It is as follows : 


From the year 1146, Mug era, the country of Arrakan has been in our 
power; the Rajah of this country placed the island of Shahpuree under my 
jurisdiction, and there never was any quarrel or disturbance ; it appears, there- 
fore, the guard of Sepoys who are placed on the island of Shahpuree, is owing 
to the intrigues of the Darogha and Mug surdars of Teknaf. If the Sepoys are 
not withdrawn, there will be a great quarrel. The Judge of Chittagong has 
authority, as far as the Thanah of Teknaf; it is proper that measures should be 
considered of by that gentleman to remove the Sepoys from Shahpuree, to pre- 
vent a quarrel. Nye Uchurung, who was not appointed by the Rajah of Arra- 
kan, but assumed of himself that office, has levied a considerable sum of money 
from my people, and also caused them to fly the country, and otherwise created 
much disturbance, and also killed one of your Mugs by firing a gun at him; all 
which matters were reported to the Rajah, who sent for Nya Uchurung ; but he 
fled, and it is said he has with his followers gone to the north of Thanah 
Teknaf, on which I wrote to the Thanadar of Teknaf, “ if you can, seize all these 
bad people!” If you listen to what the Mugs of Teknaf say, there will be a 
great disturbance ; the Mugs of Arrakan who live under your protection are 
great villains, and bad people: the two countries are at peace; if you attend 
to what the Mugs say, it will not be well; and on the receipt of this letter, 
order the Sepoys to be withdrawn from the island of Shahpuree; if they are 
not withdrawn it will be reported to the Rajah of Pegue, and Judge of Arrakan, 
and the event will not be good. 

The Uchurung, or officer of the Burmese, wrote to the Magistrate of 
Chittagong, another letter on the same subject, in which he is still more 
precise regarding their right to the island. It is as follows :— 

I, the Mungdoo Uchurung, residing on the east side of the Naf river, write 
to you the Magistrate of Chittagong. 

From a period of forty-six years, the four cities and countries of Arracan, 
Rynberry, Chyndo, and Mywon, have been in the possession of my Rajah and 
several other Rajahs. I, the Uchurung, have possession to the east of the Naf, 
and the island of Shahpuree is included in the possession of my Rajah, who 
every year receives the profits arising from it. At present you, the Magistrate 
of Chittagong, have issued orders, by letter, to the Darogha and Mohurrer of 
Thanah Tek Naf, on the receipt of which, houses have been built on the island 
of Shahpuree, and a stockade erected, and Sepoys placed to guard that island ; 
the island is my master’s, and this is not to be doubted. You, the Magistrate 
of Chittagong, ought not to place Sepoys and Peadas on the island, and if you 
continue to keep them there it will not be well. Pull down the stockade and 
carry away the materials; if not, there will be a great quarrel, 1 donot write 
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what is above-mentioned on my own authority: it is by the orders of the Rajah 
of Arracan, and according to his instructions I write this letter. The merchants 
of each country carry on their trade by land and by water as if it were one 
country. The island of Shahpuree is the right of my Rajah ; order the Sepoys 
and Peadas, who have erected a stockade, to quit the island, otherwise there 
will be a great quarrel ; this letter I send for your information. 


The reader will observe, that the Burmese constantly assert, in the 
most positive manner, that the island is part of their dominions ; while the 
British Government asserts the very reverse to be the case, but generally 
in language vague and equivocal. It is necessary to examine, therefore, 
the proofs or arguments by which the Governor-General supports his 
pretensions : Ist. It is asserted (p. 37), that from an inspection of the 
map it is evident that Shahpuree is separated from the Burmese territory, 
and close to ours. 2d. That the main channel of the Naaf flows be- 
tween it and the Burman shore; whereas, the water is shallow on our 
side, and the channel continually filling up. 3dly. That, from time im- 
memorial, it has been in our possession, being ‘‘ comprehended in the 
revenue settlements.” Now, if the last of these positions rested on un- 
doubted facts, it would be much the best argument of the three ; but, 
unfortunately, we cannot discover that it has any solid foundation what- 
ever; and this is probably the reason why the Governor-General has 
thought it necessary to prop it up by associating it with two such suspi- 
cious companions. Ist. If the island had been, from time immemorial, 
in our possession, how could the Political Agent of the East India Com- 
pany himself have stated, many months after this, when many dis- 
cussions had taken place as to the right, and abundant time had been 
allowed for inquiry, that before we placed there the guard of Se- 
poys, he believed it had been “ vacant and untenanted”? And how 
could it be comprehended in our revenue settlements, as alleged, when 
there is no proof that it ever yielded us any revenue at all ?—a point, in 
respect to which, it is admitted on all hands, to be perfectly worthless. 
When Mr. Hume, in Parliament, moved for the returns, it was con- 
fessed, even by the President of the Board of Control, to be quite worth- 
less as to revenue ; it never having been known to yield any: so that the 
pretension of its being always included in the revenue settlements, seems 
to be a mere pretence set up for this particular occasion. On the other 
hand, the Burmese state that the Rajah of Arracan every year received 
the profits arising from the island ; so that whatever little it might yield 
was theirs. With regard to the position of the island, even by the Com- 
pany’s own map now before us, its distance from the mainland on both 
sides seems pretty nearly the same. And, if the channel on our side be 
“ continually filling up,” (as stated at page 1,) we may infer, as this is a 
progressive process, that some time previously it was much deeper and 
broader than at the present period ; and as this is an indication that the 
river is gradually changing its course, in that point, by encroaching on 
the Burmese side, and throwing up the alluvial soil towards our side of 
the river, it affords a probability that the disputed island was a few years 
ago much nearer to the Burman shore, and much farther off from ours. 
But, as we know that rivers so frequently change their beds in flat and 
alluvial countries, if the mere breadth and depth of water, on either side 
of such an island, must determine to whom it belongs, then wars about it 
would have no end, as long as each party, on the advancing or receding 
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of a river, in any particular direction, should take forcible possession of 
shores and islets from theother. It was unfortunate, indeed, for the Indian 
Government, that in default of better reasons, they should be obliged to 
have recourse to so feeble an argument as this. How would our Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs be astonished, if he received official intelligence 
that his Most Christian Majesty, the King of France, had thought pro- 
per to take possession of the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, because, to 
use the language of the Indian Government, “ it is evident, from seeing 
these islands, that they are separated by a broad channel from the British 
territory, and only divided by a much narrower one from that of France ? 
Yet this inference might be as justly made, from ocular inspection of the 
map of the two countries. His Catholic Majesty of Spain might, by the 
same kind of reasoning, prove a much clearer title to Gibraltar, than its 
present possessors : our West India Islands would, by the same rule, be- 
long to the American continent ; and we should in this manner speedily 
get rid of all our colonial possessions. 

But the Government of British India had an argument in reserve, 
which would be a complete salvo for any defect in its title. It is well 
worthy of notice, because it shows how well provided the Company’s ser- 
vants are with excuses for violating the Act of Parliament, interdicting 
any extension of its territory. The argument addressed by them to the 
Burmese, when they complained that their island had been violently and 
unjustly seized, is to this effect (p. 37): ‘* We assert that the island is 
ours, not yours ; but even if there were a doubt of its belonging to us, any 
attempt, on your part, to sezze et by force, would be immediately repelled 
by this Government.” The Burmese, however, might have justly replied 
in the very same terms: ‘* We also assert, and know, that the island 
belongs to us; but even were this doubtful, according to your own rule, 
your attempt now made to seize the island by force must be repelled.” 
The necessary tendency and result of this line of procedure, laid down 
and followed by the Company’s servants, was evidently to precipitate the 
two states into war. The only way of escaping this dilemma, was by 
negotiation and mutual agreement, which ought to have preceded our 
resolution to seize Shahpuree ‘formed under a mistake, and the actual 
occupation of it by a military force; as this was virtually a neutral 
territory, having been hitherto “‘ vacant and untenanted,” according 
to the testimony of the Company’s own Agent, who reported this to his 
superiors. 

In August 1823, the Governor-General of Arracan wrote again on the 
subject, as follows :— 

Our Sovereign is extremely fortunate ; he reigns over the Great Kingdom by in- 
heritance from his grandfather, since his ascension to paradise ; he is replete with 
religious principles, a strict observer of the Ten Commandments, and of the 
Twenty-eight Articles of Virtue; to him has descended the throne of his grand- 
father, which he now fills. 

There is a certain island, known by the name of Sheen-mabu, where a 
stockade has been erected, and a guard of Native Sepoys stationed ; in order 
to their being removed, I forwarded a letter on the subject, to the Governor 
of Chittagong, by the hands of General Mungdoo, who brought an answer, 
written on a sheet of paper, in the English, Arraconese, Persian, and Hindoo 
characters, declaring the said island of Sheen-mabu to belong to the English. 
I ask, therefore, if this communication is to be considered as an authorized 
one on the part of the Governor-General? If it be so, 1 assert that the island 
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of Sheen-mabu ‘does not appertain to the Bengal Government; from the time 
Arracan was subject to the original Arracanese ruler, and since it came to 
the golden possession, the island was always annexed to the Denhawoody 
(Arracanese) territories, and still belongs to our Sovereign. The guard sta- 
tioned at that place may be the occasion of disputes among the lower order 
of the people, and of obstruction to the poor merchants and traders now carry- 
ing on commerce in the two great countries, and eventually cause a rupture of 
the friendship and harmony subsisting between the two mighty States; to pre- 
vent such occurrences, it is requested that the guard now stationed at Sheen 
mabu may be removed. 


The Right Honourable Lord Amherst having just assumed the powers 
of Governor-General, replied on the 15th of August, repeating the asser- 
tion, that Shahpuree was part of the British territories, and declining to 
withdraw the troops. The result was, that on the 23d of September, 
something more than a month after, the Burmese, seeing their representa- 
tions were ineffectual, expelled our Sepoys from the island by force ; 
killing three, and wounding three more. This was done in consequence 
of an order from his Burman Majesty, as declared in the following noti 
fication, sent by the Burmese Officer to our Officer at Tek Naaf:— 

The Royal Hearer, Menyaden Seha Noratha, hereby acquaints the Eastern 
Chiefs, the Thanadar, Jemadar, Moonshee and others, that the circumstance of 
foreigners having erected a stockade, and stationed armed men on the island of 
Sheen Mabu,! belonging to his (Burman) Majesty, having reached the Golden 
(Royal) Ear; his Majesty has commanded that no stockade or armed men be 
suffered to remain on the island of Sheen-Mabu, and that they may be forcibly 
removed ; the Royal authority received is in writing. The Eastern Thanadar, 
Jemadar, Moonshee and others, who are now in the island of Sheen-Mabu are 
therefore requested, if they can, to destroy the stockade, and quit the island 
iustanter, not regarding day or night: if they cannot retire they are requested 
immediately by letter to give notice of the same. 

Having thus vindicated their claim to the island they rested satisfied, 
and displayed no wish whatever to annoy our frontier by any further 
measures. The British Government then began, in its turn, to complain 
of an aggression on its frontier, which, however, was plainly the mere 
consequence of its own previous act. Lord Amherst now issued a decla- 
ration, dated on the 17th of October, expressive of his ‘“ astonishment” 
as well as “‘ indignation” at this proceeding, although he had been uni- 
formly apprised that, if our troops were not withdrawn, this was the only 
alternative. His Lordship repeats the assertion, of ‘ incontrovertible 
grounds” and “ fresh proofs” having been urged that the island belonged 
to us; although, we must confess, that we have looked in vain throughout 
these Papers for such grounds or proofs ; the assumption being unsupported 
by any. visible evidence whatever. ‘There is, on the contrary, however, 
the important confession, that the place was “‘ vacant and untenanted ” 
before the Company’s servants adopted the precipitate measure of placing 
on it the guard of Sepoys, which was notoriously the sole cause of the 
rupture. It is amusing to see how Lord Amherst, in this declaration, 
endeavours to sneak out of that rash proceeding, by calling it merely “a 
measure of police,” and a “ simple police arrangement.” 

Turning back to page 26, however, we find that the object of placing 
our troops there was “ to prevent the Burmans from taking possession.’ 





! The Burmese name for Shahpuree. 
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As well might the capture and destruction of the Danish fleet at Copen- 
hagen have been called by the British Government a “ measure of po- 
lice,” and a “ simple police arrangement,” since it was done on/y to pre- 
vent the French ‘ from taking possession.” The Governor-General 
concludes, by announcing his intention again to seize the island by force. 
The Burmese, on the other hand, declare unequivocally, that such a 
measure must inevitably lead to a war between the two States. This is 
the tenor of the following letter of the Rajah of Arracan, (the Burmese 
Governor of the province adjoining Shahpuree,) which also complains of 
some other agressions ; and is dated 29th of October 1823 : 


Mur Maha Menger Krojou, Governor of Denhawoody (Arracan), Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief ruling over Yeoka-poora and one hundred and ninety- 
eight conquered provinces to the westward of the great Golden Empire, to the 
Governor of Bengal. 

A stockade having been erected on the island of Shein-ma-bu, belonging to 
Denhawoody, adverting to the friendship and commercial intercourse subsisting 
between the two great States, I sent Darem Yagea and Stossain Ally Sinquist, 
with a letter to the Company’s Governor, who pretends that Shein-ma-bu,* 
belongs to the English, on the proof of certain papers. The island was never 
under the authority of the Moors or the English; the stockade thereon has con- 
sequently been destroyed in pursuance of the commands of the great Lord of 
the seas and earth. If yon want tranquillity be quiet; but if you re-build a 
stockade at Shein-ma-bu, I will cause to be taken by force of arms the cities of 
Dacca and Moorshedebad, which originally belonged to the great Arracan Rajah, 
whose chokies and pagodas were there. 

We purchased one hundred muskets; these have been seized by the Com- 
pany’s subjects, the rebels Young Auja, Gna-jan-Sheag, Bay-gounja, and Young 
Quartoen-bowa ; you are requested to have them restored.’ 


A letter follows, in the next page, sent to Colonel Shapland, by a Bur- 
mese Officer named Bhuman Do, who affirms that the island in question 
had been in the possession of his Rajah from the time of his grandfather ; 
and that whenever the Mugs or Mussulsmans (our subjects) wished to 
carry over their cattle to feed there, they used to receive a written order 
or license from the Uchurung, a Burmese officer. It deserves to be no- 
ticed here, that none of the subordinate officers on our side ventures to 
contradict these specific facts advanced by the Burmese. When our 
Doragahs and Subadars utter a sweeping declaration that the island be- 
longs to us, it is evidently only in compliance with the orders of their 
superiors who had instructed them tosay so. Why, we ask, was not the 
evidence of the old inhabitants, acquainted with the localities, taken and 
laid before the public? There can be but one inference drawn from its 
being withheld, namely, that our claim to the island rests on no solid 
foundation ; or rather, we should perhaps say, is totally unfounded. 

The Bengal Government, persisting in the determination to assert its 
title by force of arms, sent an expedition by sea, which arrived at the 
Naaf river on the 21st of November 1823, and again took possession of 
the island. In conjunction with these strong measures, an attempt was 
made to bring the Burmese authorities to appoint deputies to meet ours 
and effect a general adjustment of the boundaries. Captain Cheape, the 
Engineer Officer and Surveyor, deputed on our part to the south-eastern 
frontier, proposed to the Burmese Officer that the Moorasy, a branch of 
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the Naaf, should be taken as the boundary in that quarter. The instruc- 
tions on which that gentleman acted are not given ; but, according to the 
evidence of the Bengal Government’s own imap, the proposed line of 
demarcation was a manifest encroachment on the Burmese territory. Ac- 
cordingly,Capt. Cheape himself remarks, with some appearance of surprise 
at the polite reception of this bold proposal (p. 57.), that the Burmese 
Officer was “ not at all startled at the Moorasy being taken as the 
boundary. He expressed himself pleased ; and an arrangement, which 
he so authorized, he would willingly accede to; and immediately proposed 
to go to Arracan to make known to the Rajah his own sentiments, as well 
as what had been communicated to him.” 

Let us, however, consider candidly the position of affairs at this period. 
The British Government had forcibly taken possession of at best a neu- 
tral island ; declaring that, right or wrong, having taken possession, it 
would not suffer its right to be disputed. Knowing that this had given 
great offence to the neighbouring State, it then sent officers to demand a 
demarcation of a boundary line, and fixed upon one which clearly deprived 
the Burmese of a considerable portion of their acknowledged territory. 
At the same time, a /arge force was sent in support of these proceedings. 
Could the Burmese be otherwise than alarmed at this attempt to encroach 
upon them, and at the same time to overawe them by force? That this 
was the case, is proved by an extract of a letter from T. C. Robertson, 
Esq. which is dated the 27th of January 1824, and appears at page 70 
of the Papers. 


It is now becoming gradually more evident that, alurmed at the MAGNITUDE 
of our equipments, the number of ships in the Naaf, and the movements of our 
troops, at the commencement of the season, the Rajah, conceiving it improbable 
that the island of Shahpuree could be the sole object of such preparations, has 
reported to the Court of Ava that the British Government are meditating an 
invasion of Arracan. 


The writer of this had been appointed to act as magistrate of Chit- 
tagong, and political agent on our south-eastern frontier, where he had 
accordingly arrived on the 9th of the same month. Three days after 
this he reports (page 59), that ‘* he had been obliged to remove the de- 
tachment from the island of Shahpuree, on account of its unhealthiness : 
that of the Burmese venturing to re-occupy it, he entertained but little 
apprehension ; they had invariably, he understood, declared their utmost 
wish to be, that it should be left neutral and vacant, until the right of 
its possession were determined.” ‘This reasonable wish, however, the 
British authorities determined not to grant. In the true spirit of their 
monopolizing masters, who will neither improve the resources of India 
themselves, nor suffer others to do it for them, although its own men 
could not live on this miserable spot, it issued a declaration, that if any 
of the Burmese approached it they should be punished! The Rajah of 
Arracan then sent a peremptory demand for the evacuation of the island, 
as a preliminary to any amicable arrangement. It is couched in the fol- 
lowing singular style :— 


We send four of our leaders to confer with the Judge of Chittagong. The 
deep Shahpuree belongs to our Sovereign, and never did belong to the English ; 
nevertheless they, listening to the suggestions of the Mugs, who are miscreants, 
have built a fort thereon. Our hing is fortunate, King of the World and Lord 
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of the White Elephant. He has store of arms, and he is just and righteous, 
and his ear is as of gold, and with it he has heard of the fort being on the 
Deep, and has ordered it to be removed, and whatever Mugs or Bengalees are 
on it to be seized; and to execute this order, we, the Rajahs of Arracan, are 
proceeding with innumerable armies, headed by captains and colonels. 

The letter which the Judge sent us by Noor Khan Jemadar has reached us, 
and we have perused it, and perceive that he wishes a Wuzeer of wisdom to 
be sent to him; therefore we send four such persons with Hussien Ullee Doo- 
bashee. When the fort is removed from Shahpuree the intercourse between the 
two great countries will be like gold and silver, and former friendship restored ; 
therefore we send these persons to the Judge and Captain Cheape. 


Mr. Robertson, after having a conference with these agents, writes, on 
the 15th of January, that from all he could collect, it was certain that we 
could not retain the island of Shahpuree, and remain at peace with the 
Burmese; and that till this question was settled, they would not touch 
upon any thing else whatever. This conference seems also to have very 
strongly impressed his mind with the folly of involving the two countries 
in war about so “ paltry a matter.” He calls it a ‘‘ miserable spot,” a 
** pestilential island;” and seems in the bitterness of vexation at what 
was about to happen, to vent his sorrow by showering down upon the 
mudbank which had been the innocent cause of the dispute, every epi- 
thet of contempt. Did this proceed from the Burmese agents having 
convinced him we had a bad cause? We hint this suspicion, because it 
is in this letter we find the remarkable confession, that the island had 
been “‘ vacant and untenanted,” in other words, neutral, as we would 
understand, before the Company’s servants placed the guard upon it, 
which occasioned all the dispute. We shall quote the passage, that the 
reader may see how this important piece of information is slipped in, 
casually, by way of parenthesis, as if it had been an unwelcome truth, 
which the writer was conscious the Government he was addressing did 
not wish to hear. It appears at page 62, as follows :— 


They (the Burmese) will, I think, be contented with the place remaining 
vacant and untenanted (as it in fact, I believe, formerly was, before the guard 
was placed upon it ;) but they never, until they meet with some signal discom- 


fiture, will consent to acknowledge it as ours. No local or partial failure or de- 
feat would sufficiently subdue their spirit to compel them to relinquish for- 
mally an object about which there has been such discussion and contention. 
If, therefore, the Government decide on the measure of re-occupation, they 
must be prepared for an immediate rupture, and provided with the means of 
averting its effects. 

In another letter on the same subject, he explains, that the Burmese 
agents all declared that “ the force at Shahpuree alone was an obstacle to 
a good understanding;” and “ all they required was a declaration on 
our part, that the island should be considered as neutral, and remain 
unoccupied by either.” This the Bengal Government peremptorily re- 
fused, on the new ground that this proposition had not been brought for- 
ward soon enough! Yet the fact is, that the Burmese had, from the 
beginning, only desired us to withdraw our force ; and since this more 
moderate request was peremptorily refused, with what truth can the 
British Government say it would have consented to a formal disclaimer 


of its right to the island ? 
Can any thing more be necessary to show that the Company’s ser- 
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vants wantonly provoked this war, without the slightest plea either of 
justice or necessity? They refused to leave this disputed island unoccu- 
pied, as they confess it had formerly been, or even to settle the right of 
its property by negotiation. ‘They proceed at the same moment, with a 
large force to support them, to mark out new boundary lines, without 
waiting for the consent of the other party; and this new line was 
avowedly to deprive the Burmese of part of the territory, from time im- 
memorial, in their possession. Besides the evidence of the Company’s 
own map, it is proved, both by the statement at page 67, mentioning 
the alarm which the movement of our surveyors in their territories had 
excited, and by the following remark of Mr. Robertson, in allusion to it, 
at page 65: “J fear (says he) that similar feelings will be excited by 
our progress in the discharge of our duty; it being, I conceive, impos- 
sible to draw any line of boundary, such as our Government could 
admit of, which would not exclude the Burmese from some of the 
ground upon which they have been progressively intruding.” No 
proof, however, is given of their intrusion; but there is here proof posi- 
tive of an intention to extrude them from the territory long in their 
quiet possession. 

It was surely impossible to expect that any State, with the least sense 
of honour, would submit with patience to such usurping arrogance, such 
insolent dictation as this; far less could Lord Amherst, with any justice, 
expect it of the Burmese, knowing, as he states at page 20, that “ they 
are by no means ignorant of the principles and observances which ordi- 
narily regulate the intercourse between independent states,” and ‘‘ can 
feel keenly enough any supposed infraction of national rights and honour.” 
Yet the Burmese seem to have been more impelled by a sense of danger, 
from seeing the magnitude of our hostile equipments; not believing it 
possible that a mighty state would take so much concern about so 
insignificant an object. But they formed an inadequate idea of the 
matter, having no conception that the possession of this miserable spot, 
(which ought henceforth to be called ‘‘ Amherst Island,”) was now con- 
sidered absolutely necessary for the dignity of the Bengal Government. 
That for this momentous object any thing would be risked, and no point 
conceded, however small, and however just, which seemed to diminish 
this fond idol of the new Governor-General’s imagination. So poor a 
triumph was not, surely, necessary to the dignity of the East India Com- 
pany; for that could never be supported or increased by usurping pos- 
session of so miserable, so worthless a spoi, seized under a mistake, 
But it was the dignity of Lord Amherst’s administration that was to be 
maintained. Yes! the Burman monarch must be compelled to resign 
the island, or perform the hou tou to his Lordship, who now thinks him- 
self as well entitled to this homage as the celestial Emperor of China 
did in days of yore; and the required prostration being refused, a de- 
structive war must be undertaken to vindicate the unpardonable affront ! 

If Lord Amherst would have allowed the matter to end here, the Bur- 
mese might still have rested satisfied with merely planting a flag on the 
island, as an assertion of their claim; which simple operation they in- 
deed performed on the 5th of February, and then walked quietly away. 
But the threatening attitude assumed on the other side, having fanned 
this small spark into a flame, new grounds of dispute arose which might 
otherwise have remained for ever dormant. They supposed that a 
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“¢ traitor,” as they call him, of the name of Hynja, a subject of the Bur- 
man Empire, who had taken refuge in the Company’s territories, must 
have been stirring up the English to seize upon the island, and assist 
him in committing aggressions upon the province of Arracan. (P. 42, 
43.72.) A police report states, (p. 42), that “ the people at Chota 
Anuk say, the Burmese have heard that Hynja Surdar will attack the 
Arracan country. Therefore, the Burmese intend seeking for Hynja 
Surdar on the island of Shahpuree, or at his own house, or wherever he 
may be found, and will carry him off in the same manner as a fowl is 
carried away.” The English Magistrate states, that this Hynja is the 
son of a former vizier of Arracan, whom the Burmese had put to death ; 
on which his son, whom they also declare to be a traitor, fled to the Com- 
pany’s territories about twelve years ago, and became a Talookdar. The 
Magistrate even admits it to be true, “ that he has a set of followers who 
talk of his again getting possession of his former rights,” although he 
himself says, ‘‘ he does not think this at all possible ;” but is Ais belief to 
satisfy the Burmese? We are not informed w hether, on this occasion, 
they made a regular requisition for his being surrendered up; but if 
they had done so, they would, no doubt, have been met with the same 
answer that was given them, in respect to the Munnypoorian rebels, to 
whom we also gave protection ; declaring, (p. 17,) that the British Go- 
vernment ‘could not with honour deliver them up, much less suffer them 
to be arrested in its territory.” 

This brings-us to the consideration of the third cause of the war, 
which appears to us by far the most weighty of all. It appears, (p. 85,) 
that Gopee Govind Chund, now the Ex-Rajah of Cachar, was driven 
from his country by the chiefs of Munnypoor, called Chorajeet and Ma- 
rajeet, and ‘fled for safety to the Company’s province of Sylhet. He 
then applied for the protection of the Burman Emperor ; with what suc- 
cess is thus narrated :— 

On the arrival of Gopee Chund, at the foot of the throne of the King of Kings, 
he represented the hardships he had endured ; and his Majesty pitying his mis- 
fortunes, comforted him and said, “ We will re-establish you in your kingdom 
of Cachar.” 


Accordingly, two armies advanced for that purpose, one from Munny- 
poor, the other from Assam. It might have been supposed, that no 
friend of legitimacy, which Lord Amherst no doubt is, would oppose so 
reasonable a proposal as the restoration of a lawful monarch dethroned 
by rebels; more especially, as his Lordship confesses, that Gopee Govind 
Chund’s legitimate title is unquestionable ; that there is no objection 
whatever to his being re-established; and that the Bengal Government 
is decidedly friendly to his pretensions. Why, then, does it oppose the 
just and benevolent views of the Burman monarch? The answer to this 
question is pregnant with illustration of the East India Company’s policy. 
Among other objects of its monopoly in India, salt, opium, and tea, it 
has long usurped the trade of KING-MAKING, the most lucrative of the 
whole, as well as the most iniquitous. Their Empire has been raised by 
instigating servants to betray their masters, (as in the instance of 
Suraja Dowla,) children to betray the rights and honour of their 
family, (as in the case of the unfortunate Ali Hussain,) and, in 
short, making any one a prince who promised to allow them to share 
largely in the fruits of his treacherv and crime. The justice or injustice 
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of Govind Chund’s “cause was, therefore, nothing to Lord Amherst ; but 
he must he reinstated by the British Government on/y, the great monopo- 
list of Indian king-making, on such conditions as it should choose to 
extort from his necessities. It appears that, evidently with this view, 
so far back as June 1823, when Mr. Adam acted as Governor-General,. 
the Company’s servants resolved (p. 22.) that Cachar should be taken 
“under their protection,” on the ‘‘ usual conditions of political depend- 
ence.” Their policy is placed beyond doubt, by the fact developed at 
p. 79, that while professing the warmest friendship for Govind Chund, 
they are thinking of an alliance with Gumbheer Sing, and protect the 
rebels Chorajeet and Marajeet. But, although negotiations had been 
going on from that time te the end of the year for defining the terms, 
nothing, it appears, could be agreed on. From all we know of the Com- 
pany’s proceedings, we have a right to conclude, that its servants were 
employed during this interval in putting up the principality }of Cachar to 
auction, between the Ex-Rajah and its actual possessor, that whoever 
bid highest might be made the nominal prince.’ The Ex-Rajah, pro- 
bably alarmed at their rapacity, or conscious of his inability to compete, 
in the offer of bribes, with his rival, who was in actual possession of the 
power and wealth of the country, applied for help, as above noticed, to 
the Burman Monarch, who sent two armies to reinstate him, This 
would have put a stop to the auction, and completely defeated the Com- 
pany’s object of screwing the last farthing out of the princedom for its 
own behoof; therefore, Govind Chund must be secured, (p. 79,) and the 
Burmese troops repelled. The plea set up for the latter is, that Cachar 
is under the Company’s protection; yet we are told, at the same time, 
that no treaty had been concluded with its rulers, nor even with its Ex- 
Rajah, who is confessed to have invited and implored the Burmese to 
assist him in the recovery of his rights. (P. 79.) Both parties are kept 
in suspense ; and, in the meantime, the Company resolves to place its 
fangs upon the country, saying, “ we have taken it under our protection.” 

An underplot of a similar kind was now carrying on with regard to the 
petty state of Jynteah. The Burmese Governor, in Assam, had made a 











3 Itis manifest, from the war in which we are now engaged, that the resolution 
lately formed by Mr. Adam and his colleagues, to take the state of Cachar under 
their protection, necessarily implies a violation of the interdiction laid by the 
British Legislature on any further extension of the Company’s territories. Since 
it is a mere evasion of the law, to usurp the command of states, under the pre- 
tence of affording them protection, but really to govern them through the me- 
dium of a nominal Native Prince. This was the declared opinion of a former Go- 
vernment in 1809, regarding the same State, as mentioned by Hamilton :— 

**In June 1809, (he says,) a letter was received by the Governor-General 
from Rajah Kisbone Chund Narain, of Cachar, stating, that he had commenced 
a pilgrimage to the holy places in the British dominions, and requesting that a 
guard of twenty-five Sepoys might be placed in his country during his absence, 
to prevent disturbance, and protect it from invasion, which salutary objects he 
asserted would be attained by their mere appearance. His application, however, 
was not complied with ; in consequence of which, in 1811, a second letter was re- 
ceived, soliciting most earnestly to be taken under the protection of the British 
Government, on condition of his paying whatever expense might be incurred—on 
account of the troops employed for the defence of his country. In reply to his 
application, the Rajah was informed that consistently with the principles which re- 
gulated the British Government, his overture could not be accepted; but that he 
would experience every office of friendship due to a friendly ueigubour,”— 
Hamilton's Description of Hindoostan, 
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call for the usual presents and offerings due, it is alleged, to the Chief of 
Assam, as his superior, but lately discontinued. The Rajah, therefore, 
apprehending a hostile visit, intimated his fears to the English authori- 
ties, who, of course, resolved to take him also under their protection. 
Lord Amherst states (p. 15), that this intelligence ‘ suggested the ex- 
pediency of including that petty state or chietship, specifically, in our 
general system of defensive arrangements for the frontier.” The Rajah 
was accordingly urged to throw off his dependence to the Burman Go- 
vernment, and make an alliance with the Company; and the Burmese 
were forthwith warned not to trespass on his territory, (the territory of 
their own vassal!) because it is alleged that the Rajah’s ancestor had 
received that country as a gift, after conquest, from the Honourable 
Company ; and he himself had sought its protection. As to the first of 
these reasons, if it was a “ free gift,” without any reservation of homage 
or tribute, (and nothing of the kind else is alleged,) the pretence is quite 
futile. As to the second ground, it appears to be false ; since only two 
pages back (88), it is stated that— 

The Jynteah Rajah has, with the usual procrastinating policy of the Native 
Princes, declined entering into a treaty of alliance, until, as he says, the neces- 


sity may prove more urgent. I have pointed out the folly of this line of con- 


duct in the strongest terms; and, with a view to prevent his being intimidated 
into submission by the approach of the Burmese army, I have, in the mean 
time, promised him the assistance of our troops, provided he himself makes all 
the opposition he can; and declared, that if he admit the Burmese into his ter- 
ritories without doing so, we shall treat him as an enemy. 


Here is a specimen of the East India Company’s justice and honour! 


It excites a Prince to revolt against his liege Lord; tells the superior, at 
the same time, his vassal has claimed its protection ; and then threatens 
the unfortunate vassal with destruction if he do not prove himself a sturdy 
rebel! It is thus the natives of Asia are taught to believe (p. 82) that 
*‘ the English are without faith ; they do not understand what it is.” 

The total want of dates in many of the Papers leads to great confu- 
sion; but it is evident (from p. 81, 82, 83, &c.) that, although the Bur- 
mese were desirous, at first, of restoring the ex-Rajah of Cachar, finding 
we were opposed to it, they would have been contented with the surrender 
of the rebellious Munnypoorean Chiefs, to whom we were giving our pro- 
tection. The following is the declaration of the Governor of Assam on 
that subject : 

The Doobah Rajah and the Maha Rajah were formerly the Rajahs of Cassay, 
and were tributary to the Burmese. They afterwards rebelled and fought 
against the King of Ava, who conquered and drove them out of Cassay: they 
then went into Cachar, and possessed themselves of the country. 

The Cachar Rajah having been expelled his country, requested assistance 
from the King of Ava, and offered to become tributary. 

Matta Sircar (supposed to be the Minister of Cachar) says he received Sepoys 
from the Company, and that he is not afraid of us. 

If you deliver up the Maha Rajah and Doobah Rajah, we will noé go into 
Cachar ; we do not want the country, but have got orders from the King of Ava 
to seize their persons; if they are in Cachar we will go into it and seize them ; 
if they take refuge in any other country, still we will follow and seize them ; 
if the English fight with us on this account we cannot help it: nothing shall 
hinder us from apprehending them, 

There might be some want of courtesy in declaring what would be the 
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consequence of the Company's refusing to deliver up the rebels, before 
this refusal was made ; but it was, at least, candid and honest to declare 
a determination to have them at all events. ‘The Assamese Governor is 
too polite, however, to say that war would be the consequence of a re- 
fusal ; he rather seems to deprecate the displeasure of the British Govern- 
ment, because he is under the necessity of executing the commands of 
his Sovereign in apprehending these rebellious subjects. The Company's 
servants, therefore, by refusing to give them up, rendered war inevitable. 
The reason they assigned for this refusal could not be believed, unless it 
were given in their own words (p. 17). They say: ‘* We could not wit 
HONOUR deliver them up, much less suffer them to be arrested in our 
own territory.” Hear this, ye advocates of the Alien Bill, and the 
honour of the British nation, which ye will not suffer to afford an asylum 
to the persecuted friends of liberty in Europe! Even the East India 
Company’s servants would think it a dishonour in Asia to refuse its pro- 
tection to the rebels and traitors of every neighbouring state. And who 
are the men that declare this? The same who, within a few weeks, had 
demanded of the French Government of Chandernagore to surrender up 
an individual, Mr. Arnot, who was accused of no other offence than that 
of being a native of the United Kingdom; and for this mighty crime he 
was arrested by them in that foreign settlement. It is the same Govern- 
ment, too, which was prepared to insist on an “independent” Native Prince, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, expelling innocent individuals, Sir William 
Rumbold and Mr. Lamb, from his territories, because they had lent him 
money cheaper than he could get it from any one else, and thereby saved 
his power from destruction, and the British Government itself from great 
danger. Yet now this same Government has suddenly acquired so deli- 
cate a sense of honour, so much tender mercy for the oppressed, that it 
cannot find in its heart to surrender the Burman subjects to the disposal 
of their lawful Sovereign! The plains of Bengal, under the meek, and 
mild, and moderate sway of Mr. Canning’s ‘“* Lamb,” must be an asylum 
for the injured of every nation, except for those who have the misfortune 
to be British born ! 

The more carefully we examine these proceedings, the more we are 
disgusted with the hollow and hypocritical pretences used to cloak and 
disguise the real character ofthe war against the Burmese, which we can now 
only regard asan unjustifiable and uaprincipled aggression on the most ab- 
surd and iniquitous pretences. The Burmese showed constantly the greatest 
desire to promote an adjustment of the diflerences, proposing terms that ap- 
pear to us perfectly reasonable, considering theircircumstances. They said : 
** If you allow the frontier to remain unaltered, and surrender to us the 
bad men, our subjects, who are the cause of difference, there will be no 
breach of friendship.” But the Company’s servants would listen to 
nothing ; determined to dispose of the fate of individuals and kingdoms at 
their own sole will and pleasure. War being rendered thus inevitable, it is 
unnecessary to detail the manner in which the first acts of hostility com- 
menced. 

One incident, however, deserves to be noticed, as further illustrative of 
the character of the Government in India. About the middle of January, 
when we were upon the point of coming to an open rupture with the 
Burmese, some of their local Officers, to show their zeal, perhaps, for the 
public service, contrived to entice on shore two British officers, Mr. Chew 
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and Mr. Ross, with some men belonging to the vessels stationed near the 
disputed island, Shahpuree, and were treacherous enough to detain them 
prisoners, and carry them to the Burmese capital. Considerable alarm 
was, of course, felt for their safety in the hands of that barbarous people, 
goaded on as they had been, and strong remonstrances made for their 
liberation. In the Governor-General’s despatch of the 23d of February, 
he thus alludes to the circumstance : 

Accounts had, in the interval, been received from Mr. Chew himself, 
evincing a spirit unbroken by the calamitous situation in which he had placed 
himself and his companions, and stating that he had latterly been treated with 
humanity and even kindness. Mr. Robertson, however, remarks, “ It is with 
deeper regret than I can express that I resign the hopes I have hitherto enter- 
tained of Mr. Chew’s release. The high spirit evinced in his letters, and the 
elasticity of mind with which, under circumstances so depressing, he still keeps 
his attention directed to his professional pursuits, will, I am sure, excite the ad- 
miration of his Lordship in Council for the character of the individual, whilst it 
must deepen his regret at the calamity that has befallen him.” 


Mr. Chew, with his companions, was eventually released by the Bur- 
mese rulers, who condemned this act of treachery committed by their 
servants ; aud while among them, he generously saved the life of the 
person who had caused his detention; the superior authority having 
decreed, but for this humane intercession of the person injured, that the 
author of such an act of treachery should receive condign punishment. 
The reader may now desire to be informed how Lord Amherst testified 
his admiration of the character of this gallant veteran, who is confessed 
to have behaved so magnanimously, and had not shrunk from risking his 
life in the service of the East India Company, to which he had been 
attached for thirty or forty years. Instead of being rewarded with marks 
of favour, or even bare compensation for his sufferings, we have it on 
undoubted authority that, shortly after his return to Bengal, being en- 
gaged in the most arduous exertions to save one of the Company’s vessels 
grounded in the river, through the fault of one of her Officers, and the 
fatigue and exposure which in that climate would have killed many less 
hardy men, having laid him up for a few weeks,—Lord Amherst took 
advantage of this temporary indisposition to DISMISS HIM FROM THE 
SERVICE, as too old and unfit for duty; thus consigning him, with his 
large family of a wife and ten or twelve children, to starvation, depriving 
them of their only means of subsistence!* This is the way in which an 
East India Company’s Governor “ evinces his admiration,” and rewards 
the gallantry of a British Officer! Well may the authors of such heart- 
less cruelty detest that freedom of the press which would make known 
their infamous deeds, and rouse against them the indignation of a British 
public. This is the true reason why every upstart, ‘“‘drest in a little 
brief authority,’ which he knows he can safely abuse, is so anxious to 
impose fetters on the human mind, and silence the tongues and pens of 
men; and in proportion as this end is gained, free scope is given both to 
the perpetration of private injury and the sacrifice of the public interests. 
This act, if not owing entirely to the private piques and jealousy of Com- 





4]t was well known, besides, that this individual had been involved in large debts 
through former misfortunes ; and nothing remained to him, therefore, but a small 
pension arising from deductions of his salary during the period of his service,—a 
pittance hardly adequate to support a single man iu Calcutta, 
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modore Hayes, (Mr. Chew’s superior,) can only be attributed to the dis- 
satisfaction of Government, because his conscience would not allow him 
to represent the Burmese as being so hostilely disposed as the Govern- 
ment wished to have them believed to be: for which reason, while every 
flying rumour that breathed war is thought worthy of a place in these 
documents laid before Parliament, the evidence of this high-spirited 
British Officer is entirely suppressed, although, from being among them, 
he had opportunities of knowing the truth, which others had not, and he 
himself is sacrificed! This it is to serve a Government, the eulogists of 
which in England contend has ever been, still is, and, while the East 
India Company retain it in their hands, ever must be, an absolute and 
irresponsible despotism! If the Parliament of England do not remedy 
this evil, they will deserve to share with the despots of India the contempt 
and indignation of their countrymen. 





NAPOLEON, 
Written while standing by his Tomb, in March 1224, 


Hr sleeps in his lonely tomb, 
And the ocean-surge, 
And the tempest’s gathering gloom 
Are his pall and his dirge. 
No martial trophies wave 
O’er the rough grey stone, 
Where lies, in an exile’s grave, 
Napoleon. 


The hurricane shakes the rock, 
But it wakes not him ; 

Nor the rolling earthquake’s shock, 
Nor the night-storm grim; 

Nor the cannon’s sound, which of old 
Made the heart beat high, 

As he marshall’d the free and boid 
To victory. 


And doth he lie so still, 
Whose voice was the breath 
Of battle—at whose will 
Rush'd the nations to death ? 
Whose mandate swept away 
From their ancient thrones, 
Monarchs ?-—and where are they ? 
Ask Europe's groans? 


He has vanish’d from the earth 
Like a fiery star, 
That hath its meteor-birth 
*Midst the tempest’s war. 
And now, on the chain’d world lies. 
So drear a night, 
Men weep for the stormy skies 
Which 4e made bright. 
Beryarnp WYCLUTE. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 5, 2D 










































ANCIENT ACCOUNTS OF INDIA AND CHINA, BY TWO 
MOHAMMEDAN TRAVELLERS. 





In our last Number (p. 73) was inserted a letter respecting Renaudot’s 
Translation of the “ Ancient Accounts of India and China, by two 
Mohammedan Travellers.” The writer of that letter had seen their 
genuineness and authenticity called in question, and was anxious to dis- 
cover whether any thing certain were known about their origin. It is 
possible that many other persons may feel the same desire. While we 
endeavour, therefore, to satisfy our intelligent correspondent, we hope to 
afford a degree of pleasure to the majority of our readers also, and for 
that purpose, we shall not confine ourselves to a naked reply to his ques- 
tion, but shall unite with it a brief description of the work itself. 

As it is almost impossible, however, properly to enjoy a Book of 
Travels suspected even of being a forgery, it will be proper to settle the 
claims of these ‘“‘ Ancient Accounts” to be considered genuine, before 
we advert to the nature of their contents. In doing this, we shall use 
the authority of M. de Guignes, the learned and laborious author of the 
“< History ot the Huns.” The Jesuits Premare and Parennin' appear 
to have been among the first who disputed the authenticity of these 
“ Ancient Accounts:” their doubts and those of many other learned 
men, induced De Guignes to examine the matter. He does not decide 
whether or not these two Mohammedans ever were in China; he only 
says that it is certain the Arabs traded to China in those times. They 
had a Musulman Cadi at Canton; and were become so powerful in 
A.D. 758, that they ventured to pillage and burn all the magazines of 
the city, which was then, as now, the principal port of China ; after which 
they retreated to their ships. This event is mentioned in the Chinese 
annals. From the beginning, therefore, M. de Guignes did not think 
with the Jesuit Missionaries, that these travels ought to be neglected. 
He observes, however, that, both in England and Italy, many learned 
men doubted the existence of the Arabic MS., and considered the whole 
as a forgery. As Renaudot had not given either the title or the number 
of the Arabic MS. in the Seignelay collection, (afterwards purchased 
for the King,) M. de Guignes could not, by the most careful researches, 
discover the original, and from thence concluded that the Abbe had made 
a collection, from various Arabic writers, of passages respecting China, 
and put them forth as the travels of two ancient Mohammedans. In 
1750, M. de Guignes communicated this opinion to M. Foscarini, Pro- 
curator of St. Mark at Venice, and to several others who had inquired 
of him whether any such MS. existed. Some time afterwards, the 
question was repeated by Mr. Morton, Secretary to the Royal Society of 
London, who observed, that in England the learned were persuaded it 
was a piece of pure fraud. De Guignes now renewed his researches, 
and discovered the original Arabic MS. He was guided in his researches 
by a remark of Renaudot—that the author had described the walls of 
Damascus at the end of the travels. The Arabic MS. was in quarto, 
No. 597, p. 161, of the Catalogue of the King’s Library. Its Latin title 
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was ‘ Catena Historica, in qué Provinciz diverse, maria, piscium genera, 
mundi mirabilia, regionum et locorum situs, aliaque complura explican- 
tur.’ After this follows the title of the chapter, which is, ‘ Chapter 
concerning the Sea which lies between Inde and Sinde, Ghouz and 
Maghouz, the mountain of Caf, and the island of Serendib, &c.’ Then 
a few dozen lines relating to curious kinds of fish, which Renaudot did 
not translate. The handwriting of these two titles is not the same as 
that in which the MS. is written, nor does the general title appear to be 
that which the author gave to his work ; for something on Astronomy is 
promised, after the words “ piscium genera,” the title going on, ‘ et in 
eo doctrina ceeli.” Now there is nothing of the kind in these travels, 
and what is found in the volume relating to Astronomy is no other than 
Aristotle’s book De Calo. From this circumstance, De Guignes concludes 
that the general title was prefixed by the person who collected all these 
heterogeneous pieces into one volume. The MS. although mutilated in 
some parts, is clearly written, and contains two dates, which prove it to 
be more modern by thirty years than Renaudot considered it. He ob- 
serves, however, that the Abbé had translated it with exactness, and 
like a great Arabic scholar ; and that he considered it to be his duty, as 
it was in his power, to bear testimony to the excellence of his version ; 
for, not contented with having found the MS., he examined the transla- 
tion, and, with one or two exceptions of small importance, found it 
extremely faithful. Having cleared Renaudot from all suspicion, De 
Guignes observes, in favour of the Travellers themselves, that their work 
was mentioned and used by Arabian writers of their own times, as well 
as by those who wrote on similar subjects afterwards; and, among 
others, he names Masoudi, who flourished in the year of the Hejira 336, 
A.D. 947, contemporary with the second Traveller. This account of 
Renaudot’s Translation and the MS. was communicated in a letter to 
the * Journal des Savans,’ in 1764. 

Such are the proofs that these Travels are genuine and authentic. 
M. de Guignes considers them also as useful and important, but in this 
we do not perfectly agree with him. There are, no doubt, many singular 
facts to be found in them, but they are so loose, rambling, and meagre, 
upon the whole, that they cannot be considered as important travels 
Nevertheless, they are very curious, and it is in this light chiefly that 
we look on them as worth notice. The love of the marvellous is apparent 
throughout ; a hankering too after novelty is discernible ; but the authors 
could not connect or arrange their materials. They skip from subject to 
subject without any regard whatever to propriety; and were evidently 
guided by some secret association in their owa imaginations, which 
coupled things together in the order, perhaps, in which they had entered 
their minds, or as they were recalled by some name, or imaginary 
resemblance in their nature. 

The first ‘ Account’ is imperfect at the beginning. From the words 
in which the relation commences, we conclude that the author had de- 
scribed two Oriental seas, for he says—“ the third of the seas we have 
to mention is the sea of Harkand,” in which the Maldives are situated. 
These islands were governed, it seems, at that period, by a Queen, for 
Al Edrisi notices the same circumstance. The author adds— 

‘“* Among these islands, they find ambergris in lumps of extraordinary 
bigness, as also in lesser pieces, in form of plants forcibly torn up. This 
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amber is produced at the bottom of the sea, as plants are upon earth; 
and, when the sea is troubled, the violence of the waves tears it -up 
from the bottom, and washes it to the shore, in form of a mushroom, or 
a truffle.” ** The wealth of the inhabitants consists in shells, (cowries,) 
and even the Queen’s treasury is full of them. They say there are no 
artificers more expert than these islanders; and that of the fibres of the 
cocoa-nut they make whole shirts, all of one piece, sleeves, gussets and 
all, as also half-vests or jackets. With the same industry, and with the 
same tree, they build ships and houses, and they are skilful in all other 
sorts of workmanship. ‘Their shells they have from the sea, at times 
when they rise up to the surface ; at which times the inhabitants throw 
branches of the cocoa-nut tree into the sea, and the shells stick to them. 
They call them Kaptage.” 

The author then goes on to describe Ceylon, which he does in a very 
brief manner. Descending from Adam’s Peak, he observes, ‘“* About 
this mountain are mines of the ruby, opal, and amethyst. This island, 
which is of great extent, has two Kings ; and here you may have wood- 
aloes, gold, precious stones, and pearls, which are fished on the coast ; 
as also a kind of large shells, which they use instead of trumpets, and 
which they much value.” 

The account he gives of the cannibals of the Andaman islands agrees, 
as nearly as possible, with the modern relations. ‘* Beyond these two 
islands (of Rhamni) lies the sea of Andaman ; the people on this coast 
eat human flesh quite raw ; their complexion is black ; their hair frizzled ; 
their countenance and eyes frightful ; their feet are very large, and almost 
a cubit in length ; and they go quite naked. They have no embarka- 
tions; if they had, they would devour all the passengers they could lay 
hands on. When ships have been kept back by contrary winds, they 
are often in these seas obliged to drop anchor on this barbarous coast, for 
the sake of water, when they have expended their stock ; and upon these 
occasions they often lose some of their men, but most escape.” 

‘The following is his description of the water-spout, which is very com- 
mon in those seas :—*‘ In this sea there is often beheld a white cloud, 
which at once spreads over a ship, and lets down a long thin tongue, or 
spout, quite to the surfacé of the water, which it disturbs just after the 
manner of a whirlwind ; and if a vessel happen to be in the way of this 
whirlpool, she is immediately swallowed up thereby; but at length this 
cloud mounts again, and discharges itself in a prodigious rain. It is not 
known whether this water is sucked up by the cloud which makes it rise, 
er in what manner so extraordinary an effect is brought to pass. All these 
seas are subject to great commotions, excited by the winds, which make 
them boil up like water over a fire. Then it is that the surf dashes ships 
against the islands, and breaks them to pieces with unspeakable violence ; 
and then also is it that fish of all sizes are thrown dead ashore upon the 
rocks, like an arrow from a bow.” “ And now is ambergris torn up from 
the bottom, and particularly where it is very deep; and the deeper it is, 
the more exquisite is the amber. It is observed, that when this sea rages 
{n this violent manner, it sparkles like fire.” 

Having despatched these matters, the author goes on to treat of 
China; but here the MS. is imperfect. However, we have a rapid 
sketch of Canton, there called Canfu; and this is followed up by an 
enumeration of the places touched at in a voyage from Siraf, in Arabia, 
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to that city. It may be worth while to place a list of their names before 
the reader. Most of the ships from China took in their cargoes at Siraf, 
which consisted of goods brought from Basra, Oman, and other places. 
From Basra to Siraf is 120 leagues,? and from thence they sail to Mascat, 
200 leagues farther, on the extremity of the province of Oman. From 
Mascat, after having watered at that place, they sailed direct for India, 
and in a month arrived at a place which our author calls Kaucammali; 
then they entered the sea of Harkand, and having sailed through it, 
touched at a place called Lajabalus; from thence they steered away 
towards Calabar, “the name of a place and kingdom on the coast, to 
the right hand beyond India.” ‘‘ Calabar is about a month’s voyage 
from a place called Kankam, which is almost upon the skirts of the sea 
of Harkand.” In ten days more they reached Betwma, and in other 
ten days, Kadrange. “ It is worth notice,” says the author, “ that in all 

the islands and peninsulas of the Indies, they find water when they dig 

for it.” From Kadrange to Senef is ten days’ sailing, and the same 

from Senef to Sandarfulat. At each of these places fresh water is found ; 
and from the former comes the aromatic wood which the Arabs call Hud 
al Senefi. ‘Here is a King; the inhabitants are black, and wear 
two striped garments.” It took up another mouth to sail from Sandar- 
fulat to China. The whole voyage from Siraf to Canton was performed 
in less than five months. 

Having described the route of vessels sailing from Arabia to China, the 
author falls into his miscellanies again ; describes Canton a second time, 
and then reverts to such wonderful things as he had forgotten to mention 
before. Among the rest he observes: ‘ They say that in the island of 
Muljan, which is between Serendib and Cala, on the eastern shore of the 
Indies, there are Negroes who go quite naked ; and that when they meet 
with a stranger, they hang him with his head downwards, and slice him 
into pieces, which they eat quite raw. These Negroes have no King, and 
feed upon fish, mousa, cocoa-nuts, and sugar-canes. They have ponds 
and some lakes.” After this he speaks of the flying fish ; a fish which 
climbs into the cocoa-nut trees; and another which turns to stone as 
soon as taken out of its element. The following miniature description of 
a volcano puts us in mind of the naiveté of the Arabian Nights: “ They 
say also, that near Zabage there is a mountain called the mountain of 

Jire, which no one may approach; that, in the day-time, it sends up a 
thick smoke ; and that, in the night, it throws out flames. At the foot 
of this same mountain are two springs of fresh water, the one hot, and 
the other cold.” The dress, food, fruits, wines, and ornaments, of the 
Chinese, are then mentioned ; and he characteristically observes, ‘‘ The 
Chinese women appear uncovered, and adorn their heads with small 
ivory and other combs, of which they shall wear sometimes a score 
together. The men are covered with caps of a particular make.” From 
these caps andcombs, the Traveller digresses to the “ four principal Kings 
of the world ;” and he makes both Indians and Chinese acknowledge 
the King of the Arabs (the Caliph) to be the first, ‘‘ and to be, without 
dispute, the most powerful of kings, the most wealthy, and the most ex? 
cellent every way; because he is the prince and head of a great religion, 





°M. de Guignes observes, that Renaudot should have said parasang instead of 
league, 
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and because no other surpasses him in greatness and power!” Among 
other wonders, he observes also, that the Indians do not ‘‘ compute their 
years from the era of Mohammed, as do the Arabs, but only by the 
years of their Kings.” This trait of nationality, and a few others of the 
same kind, ought to have convinced the learned, we think, that Renaudot 
did not forge the book—it is so truly Arabic ! 

His account of the rhinoceros, which he denominates the unicorn, 
deserves to be transcribed: ‘‘In this same country is the famous Aar- 
kandan, or unicorn, who has but one horn upon his forehead, and 
thereon a round spot with the representation of a man. The whole horn 
is black, except the spot in the middle, which is white. The unicorn is 
much smaller than the elephant; from the neck, downwards, he pretty 
much resembles the bufflar (buffalo); for strength he is extraordinary, 
therein surpassing all other creatures; his hoof is not cloven; and from 
his foot to his shoulder he is all of a piece. The elephant flies from 
the unicorn, whose lowing is like that of an ox, with something of the 
cry ofacamel. His flesh is not forbidden, and we have eaten of it. 
There are great numbers of this creature in the fens of this kingdom, as 
also in all the other provinces of the Indies; but the horns of these are 
the most esteemed, and upon them are generally seen the figures of men, 
peacocks, fishes, and other resemblances. The Chinese adorn their 
girdles with these sorts of figures, so that some of these girdles are worth 
two or three thousand pieces of gold in China, and sometimes more, the 
price augmenting with the beauty of the figure.” The Chinese of those 
days, he informs us, had trumpets three or four cubits long, which might 
be heard a mile off. They kept the bodies of their dead a whole year in 
their houses, having previously dried them with quick-lime; after which 
they were interred. Persons of all ranks were taught to read and write. 
The following is his account of Tea: 

The Emperor also reserves to himself the revenues which arise from the salt- 
mines, and from a certain herb which they drink with hot water, and of which 
great quantities are sold in all the cities, to the amount of great sums. They 
call it Sah; and it is a shrub more bushy than the pomegranate-tree, and of a 
more taking smell, but it has a kind of bitterness with it. Their way is to boil 
water, which they pour upon this leaf, and this drink cures all sorts of diseases! 


By these specimens the reader will be able to judge in what manner 
the ancient Arabs wrote their travels. There is no continued narrative, 
there is no order; all you know is, that the author mentions his having 
been in India, where he noticed the extravagant practices of the fakirs; 
but how much of what he relates was gathered from personal observa- 
tion, and how much from hearsay, it is not possible to conjecture. 

‘The Second Account; or the Discourse of Abu Zeid al Hassan, of 
Siraf,’ is something longer than the preceding, and arose out of an exa- 
mination and review of it. There were persons, it seems, who charged 
the author of the first relation with exaggeration or incorrectness, and 
Abu Zeid had been “ordered,” perhaps by the Caliph, to peruse his ac- 
count, and to make such additions and corrections, as he might be en- 
abled to do by his intercourse with the merchants of Siraf, who had 
visited China and the Indies. This second part is founded, therefore, on 
very miscellaneous testimony. However, it contains a good deal of 
curious matter, and there is no reason why we should not believe as 
much of it, at least, as is not inconsistent with the relations of later and 
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superior travellers. Abu Zeid appears, indeed, to have been a very in- 
quisitive man, who collected from the merchants of lrak whatever obser- 
vations they had made on those various countries to which their ‘ auri 
sacra fames” had conducted them. In common with all his countrymen, 
he felt the most violent curiosity on the subject of China; which was 
very natural, as it was the most remote region the Mohammedans had 
ever visited, and abounded in riches, and the productions of arts which 
were unknown in the west of Asia. 

He commences his “‘ discource” with the account of a revolution which 
had just happened in China, and had cut off all communication between 
the people of that country and the Arabs. From this he passes on to 
supply some deficiences in the first relation. As a specimen of his man- 
ner, we will extract what he says on the common women of China :— 


There are women in China who refuse to marry, and choose rather a disso- 
lute life and perpetual debauchery. The custom is, for these women to present 
themselves in full audience before the commanding officer of the garrison in the 
city, and declare their aversion to marriage, and their desire to be numbered 
with the public women. They then desire to be registered, in the usual form, 
among these prostitutes, and the form is such: they write down the name of the 
woman, her family, the number of her jewels, the several tems of her attire, and 
the place of her abode ; thus is she admitted a public woman. After this they put 
about her neck a string, at which hangs a copper ring, with the King’s signet ; 
and deliver to her a writing, which certifies that she is received into the list of 
common prostitutes, and entitles her to a yearly stipend of so many fa/us, to be 
paid her out of the public treasury, and threatens with death the person who 
should take her to wife! They every year give notice of what is to be observed 
with regard to these women; and turn off those who are too barren of charms. 
In the evening, these women walk abroad in dresses of different colours, with- 
out any veil, and prostitute themselves to all new comers that love debauchery ; 
but the Chinese themselves send for them to their houses, whence they depart 
not till the next morning. Praised be God, who hath rescued us from the like 
infamy ! 


The Chinese have always enjoyed a decided pre-eminence over most 
other nations, in the barbarity of legal punishments; but the consumma- 
tion of the penalty decreed for murder, adultery, and theft, as it is given 
by Abu Zeid, seems to display a peculiar trait of national character, if 
our relator be correct in his statement :— 


They execute the criminal in this manner: they bind both the hands together, 
and then force them backwards over the head till they rest upon the neck ; they 
then fasten the right-foot to the right-hand, and the left-foot to the left-hand; 
so that both hands and feet are strongly bound behind the back ; and thus bun- 
dled up, it is impossible for the criminal to stir, nor wants he any body to hold 
him. This torture disjoints the neck, makes the vertebre start from their con- 
nexions, and dislocates the thighs ; in short, the party is in so miserable a con- 
dition, that were he to continue therein but for a few hours, there would be no 
need of any thing else to make an end of him. But when they have bound 
him, as we have said, they strike him with a staff (bamboo) which they always 
uge upon the like occasions, and which alone were sufficient to kill the criminal. 
With this they give him a certain number of blows, a number they never 
exceed, and then leave off, when he is at the very last gasp of life, and forsake 
the body to people who eat it! 


In the ‘ First Account,’ also, the author observes, that “‘in general it 
may be said that the Chinese eat all those who are put to death:” 
and Abu Zeid asserts, on another occasion, that the laws of China 
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“ permit human flesh to be exposed to sale in the public markets.” Whe- 
ther this was true or not, in those times, we have no means of knowing ; 
the probability, however, is, that it was a mere tale of wonder, patched 
up out of misapprehension and exaggeration. 

From what we have said, and from the extracts we have given, the 
reader will be able to form some idea of the ‘ Ancient Accounts of India 
and China:’ that some information and much amusement may be 
obtained from them we have no doubt; but it seems highly necessary in 
perusing them, to bear in mind the author’s spirit of credulity. 

‘ The Travels of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela,’ the other work referred 
to by our learned Correspondent, will be noticed in a future Number. It 
is not less singular, and perhaps more interesting than the one above 
described, 








THE LOVER. 


Wien first thy heauty beam’d upon my soul, 
Like morning darting on the misty deep, 
Indifference, like a cloud, broke up, and stole 
Away ; and passions numberless from sleep 
Awakening, o’er the trembling heart-strings sweep 
Their fiery fingers, and my peace consume, 
As some wild wassailers their revels keep, 
While dumb Night nods without his sable plume, 
Or whispers with pale Death, who piles their early tomb. 


Little, ah! little did I then surmise, 
While all my heart had dreamt of loveliness 

Played on thy cheek, that those enchanting eyes 
Could shine undimm’d upon my soul’s distress, 

Because, perchance, my heaps of coin were less 
Than ye boasted who thy heart assail’d 

And gain’d, despite the well-feigned tenderness, 
The ready syren tears, that never fail’d 

To moisten our press’d cheeks when I at fortune rail’d. 


But go thy way into the merry world, 
And shine thy hour upon the painted scene, 
Whence sorrow seems to nether darkness hurl'd, 
While joy smiles in each face where she had been : 
Yet aye remember that the laughing Queen 
Of Love ne’er visits the brown vale of years, 
Nor e’er has heen to herd with wrinkles seen ; 
But, as the frosty head of age appears, 
Turns back, and leaves life’s thread to Grief’s or Clotho’s shears. 


And when thou stand’st deserted in thy age, 
On the last sands of ebbing life alone, 
Try then thy fierce repentance to assuage, 
By recollecting that the only one 
Who lov’d thee for thyself, perchance, is gone 
To join the cohorts of the grave for thee ; 
Or, if he'live, fly to him, he will moan 
Thy fate, when all have fled thee, and will be 
Thy guide to that sad realm where all sleep silently. 














ON THE PRINCIPLE OF UTILITY. 


Attrnoven these four words, “ The Principle of Utility,” would seem 
as easy to be comprehended, and as clearly to be understood, as any 
other four words in our language; yet, it may be safely said, that few 
things have been more generally misunderstood than the meaning which 
those, adverting to the principle in question, most frequently attach to it. 
To prevent a repetition of this evil, and to avoid all possible ambiguity, 
we shall begin with a definition, taken from the venerable writer who has 
made it the chief test of moral and political good, in his Introduction to 
the Principles of Morals and Legislation :— 

“« By the principle of utility,” (says the author of that work), “I 
mean that principle which approves or disapproves of every action what- 
soever, according to the tendency which it appears to have to augment 
or diminish the happiness of the party whose interest is in question ; and 
not only of every action of a private individual, but of every measure of 
government.”' 

To make Utility the ground of approbation for any species of action, 
it is not necessary that every one who approves of it should have per- 
ceived its usefulness; or that every one who disapproves of an act, 
should have perceived its mischievousness. It may often happen that 
one man will perceive the evils inseparable from certain acts, and ex- 
press his disapprobation of them, while no other person having any mo- 
tive to approve of them, his decision is universally adopted, and a general 
opiniov prevails that the action is really bad, and ought to be disap- 
proved accordingly. ‘The evil qualities of any one act being thus esta- 
blished, some one person may have occasion to consider whether he 
shall do it or not. He concludes not: and why? Because it occurs to 
him that it is already disapproved ; and to do an action that is esteemed 
a bad one in the general estimation of his neighbours, would draw upon 
him the ill-will of the persons who disapproved of it. He, therefore, 
abstains from doing it. Is it because he himself perceives it is mis- 
chievous? No: he never thinks whether it is so or not: he has no oc- 
casion to look so far. If he endeavoured to see whether there were 
mischiefs in it, perhaps he might not find it of himself. It was the 
general disapprobation of the act, and not a clear sense of its mischiev- 
ousness, that was the ground of his decision. But what was the ground 
of that general disapprobation? Certainly not particular experience of 
its mischievousness; for that, even if recognized, would not be the im- 
mediate cause of his conduct. His motive would be—the idea of 
pleasure and pain, as about to arise from it: in other words, the pain 
he might incur in consequence of the ill-will of men, which would arise 
upon his committing an act marked with their disapprobation. 

Every thing concurs to make this train of reasoning so habitual, so 
rapid, as to assume the appearance of instinct. It is a lesson we are 
learning almost every moment of our lives; for tle occasions for prac- 





1 Bentham—Introduction to the Principle of Morals and Legislation, 8vo. vol, 
i, p. 3. 
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tising it perpetually occur. Nor need we wonder at its being familiar, 
when we see what practice will do in the operation of the most dif- 
ficult arts. 

The Principle of Utility contains in itself the solution of all questions 
whatsoever in morality, politics, and jurisprudence: questions we mean of 
right, provided the facts be settled. 

Take, for example, the question about the cup or the ship, mentioned 
by Mr. Hume.* The cup is made by one man from the metal of an- 
other, innocently we will suppose. ‘The question is, which it should 
belong to—the maker, or the owner of the materials? to him who found 
form, or to him who found matter? To the first, says somebody: to 
the latter, says another: to, | know not which, says Mr. Hume. “ For 
my part,” says that candid and ingenuous philosopher, “‘ 1 know not 
from what principle such a controversy can be certainly determined.” 

Mr. Hume considers justice and injustice as having nothing to do 
with pain and pleasure. The reasonableness of giving a man a property 
in a thing, arises, not from the effect such gift will have upon the pains 
and pleasures of himself and others, but from, we know not what, 
strength of relation those others as well as himself are disposed to 
imagine between himself as owner, and the thing as property. 

Where, in the case of two competitors, some circumstances induce 
men to conceive this relation as being stronger between the thing to be 
possessed, and one of the parties claiming exclusive possession, while 
certain other circumstances operate with a force not assignably different, 
to induce them to conceive it stronger between the same thing and some 
other party putting in an equal claim, there is no knowing from these 
‘* principles of human nature,” laid down by Mr. Hume, to which of 
them it ought to belong, whose property of the two it is, or which of 
them in justice is entitled to its undisturbed possession. Here, then, 
says Mr. Hume, is the proper business of municipal laws, to fix what the 
principles of human nature have left undetermined. Here, on the con- 
trary, say we, is the proper business of municipal laws, to pronounce ac- 
cording as the principles of human nature—that all sufficient principle, 
which we denominate the Principle of Utility, has determined. 

It is certain, that happiness is largely concerned in the line of deter- 
mination which the law takes upon questions of this and of every other 
description. No question can be worth deciding on any other account: 
if the contrary could be supposed, the whole business of law would be of 
less importance than a game at chess. On every legal decision, a cer- 
tain quantity of happiness is at stake. In questions concerning property, 
a certain allotment of the instruments of happiness is put into the hands 
of the Judges, out of which they return a certain quantity of happiness 
itself: a quantity, which is greater or less, according as the decision has 
disposed of them. A decision concerning property, is an adjustment of 
the happiness which the possession of it may produce. A decision con- 
cerning a contract, is an adjustment of the happiness which depends 
upon the performance or non-performance of its conditions. 

‘«« What will be the state of happiness in the community if I decide in 
this way? what, if in that way? what, if in such another?” These are 
questions which the judges seem scarcely ever to have thought of put- 
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ting to themselves. What has been the consequence of this neglect ? 
Every thing in the law that the subject finds reason to complain of: 
every thing that excites his alarms, every thing that awakens his suspi- 
cions, every thing that lights up his indignation and contempt. 

What is it that a man means, when he asks for a reason why he 
should do a thing? Some consideration, from which it may appear, 
that the doing of it will conduce to his happiness. What is it that a 
statesman means, when he asks for a reason why such a thing should be 
done? Some consideration, whereby it may appear, that its being done 
will conduce to the happiness of the state. 

Few men, now a days at least, scruple to acknowledge Utility, that 
is, conducibility to bumau happiness, to be the end of law: few there are 
who do not, when called upon, join in homage to this all-commanding 
principle, Meantime, satisfied for the most part with a vain and verbal 
recognition of it, they prostrate themselves before other gods: while, 
with their lips, they proclaim this the one Jehovah, their constant devo- 
tions are paid to a thousand Baals, who have no commission, or none 
that is recognized from the one legitimate sovereign. One principle is 
consulted on one occasion, another on another ; the jarring inconsistency 
of whose decrees, proves sufliciently the illegitimacy of their title. 

Whatever principle or maxim is not in subordination to this of Utility, 
is in opposition to it. It admits of no compromise: it endures none that 
does not bear in its countenance the point of its commission. Itis the 
unceasing voice of this'sole monarch of the moral world, “‘ He who is 
not under me is against me.” It endures no one that pretends to be its 
own sufficient reason. It and it alone is itself the sutlicient reason of 
them all. How fair and well-sounding soever, it admits no principle 
to pass current, that is not legitimatised by its image and superscrip- 
tion. 

The same persons who, with their lips, and in general terms, will re- 
cognize its verity, will, in the detail, for expediting the ordinary business 
of their inquiries, resort to others, which, being unsubordinate to it, are 
inconsistent with it. In the business of assessing punishment, for exam- 
ple, they will resort te the principle of vengeance or retribution ; a prin- 
ciple, which, not being checked by that of Utility, is adverse to it: for, 
when there shall be a demand for punishment in satisfaction of ven- 
geance, which shall be beyond and without Utility; or, in other words, 
an intentional mischief meditated by the agent, confirming him in the 
supposed propriety of retorting punishment on the patient, at the same time 
that such a punishment, when duly represented, would appear plainly (in 
direct opposition to the Principle of Utility) to give rise to an augmenta- 
tion, and not a diminution, of the sum of unhappiness in the whole: 
when this shall take place, the dictates of the two principles are incom- 
patible. 

Happiness is the end of law. Punishment is one of its means; a 
small allotment of pain, fabricated and stationed to keep out a greater. 
What room is there for vengeance? None. Revenge or vengeance (for 
they are synonymous) iz the gratification of an appetite for another's 
pain, as such, and not as a means of greater pleasure ; namely, of any 
pleasure of the concupiscible class, either to the avenger, the victim, or 
any other. 

Vengeance, to be spoken of as a distinct principle, must have dictates 
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different from those of the Principle of Utility. The pain it requires 
must be either greater or less than utility would, in a given case, require. 
If greater, then its dictates run counter to those of utility: a law, pursu- 
ing its dictates, does not take happiness for its end. It requires a pain 
to be inflicted, over and above that which appears sufficient to keep out 
the evil apprehended ; in other words, it requires pain in surplusage or 
waste, which is what utility forbids. If less, then are its decisions 
merged in those of utility. Whatever be the punisiment it prescribes, 
the principle of utility requires that punishment, and no more: less 
would not be sufficient to keep out the greater pain which it is appointed 
to keep out. 

Upon one supposition, indeed, the principle of vengeance could not, in 
any case, be at variance with that of utility: 1 mean, if the pain of the 
victim were no greater than the pleasure of the avenger; but this is 
what is manifestly not true. ‘To reprobate, therefore, the principle of 
vengeance as a principle at once illegitimate and indistinct; that is, as a 
principle that it can never be of use to recur to, is the first and most 
general application of the Principle of Utility. 

Illuminated by the Principle of Utility, the field of law will assume a 
new appearance. ‘The parade of wisdom, the solemn mootings, the cob- 
web reasonings, will vanish into nothing; the quirks and quiddities, 
when stripped of the mystery that envelops them, will show themselves 
in their genuine colours, as fit objects of ridicule and lamentation: ridi- 
cule, considered in themselves; lamentation, when considered in their 
consequences. Separate from this principle all those high-sounding 
words, which make such a figure in political and moral writings, and 
religion, right reason, the king’s glory, the peace, the good order, the 
morals of society, are but bubbles; empty names, unless thus filled, 
which have been used, and which will still be used, were the insignifi- 
cance of them demonstrated ever so plainly, as a mask to absurdity and 
oppression. 

It is curious to observe what a variety of phrases men have invented, 
as so many clouds to cover their ignorance and pertinacity from them- 
selves and those around them. “ It is against the obvious suggestions of 
reason to suppose” so and so. ‘ Reason forbids” so and so. “ Rea- 
son pronounces” so and so, These, and numberless others of the same 
stamp, are at bottom nothing but so many fictions, by putting reason in 
the place of self, to get more respect and attention to an aphorism than 
what belongs to it. ‘‘ Reason forbids” to do so and so; meaning, in 
truth, neither more nor less than, “ I am fully persuaded such a thing 
ought not to be done; but I cannot tell why.” Just as ‘ reason pro- 
nounces ” so and so, means, “I pronounce so and so; but if you ask 
me why, I know nothing of the matter.” 

It is not uncommon to meet with a string of arguments tipped with an 
aphorism of this sort, reserved for this purpose to the last, as being the 
most forcible and convincing of the whole bunch: ‘‘ Even natural reason 
teaches us;” and then we are presented once more with the very proposi- 
tion which was to be proved. All these high-sounding, showy, but unsub- 
stantial aphorisms (of which the bulk of many a grave performance 
would, if thus examined, be found to be composed) are nothing at bottom 
but so many contrivances to let in se/f, under different names, to be 
both judge and party. The discourser, the dupe commonly as well 
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as the artificer of his own cheat, succeeds the better in putting it upon 
others. 

It is scarcely to be expressed how much the science would gain, if 
men would but inhibit themselves this license: the quantity of what is 
called learning, belonging to it would indeed shrink in the same pro- 
portion ; for a great part of many books consists in nothing else but the 
ringing of the changes upon these phrases. It should, therefore, be care- 
fully borne in mind, that all those formule, in which are introduced the 
phrases, ‘ law of nature, natural justice, natural equity, right reason, 
the reason of things,” and others of the same leaven, without end, are 
not reasons, but only contrivances to avoid a reason ; or, at any rate, are 
but awkward substitutes to the principle of utility. 

By the state of nature, if we mean any thing, we mean the condition 
of mankind in general, or any number of individuals living without laws. 
We know of no other intelligible explication of the term. From this 
plain and seemingly obvious observation, let any one judge of the pro- 
priety of the term, “‘law of nature.” What becomes then of the ‘ law 
of nature,” upon which so many volumes have been written? There is 
no such thing existing: the very expression involves a contradiction. 
What are, then, those laws of nature, those natural laws, those dictates 
of natural justice, of which we hear so much and understand so little ? 
They are a collection of propositions, concerning the conduct of human 
life, coupled with an ‘‘ ought,” or“ ought not,” a ‘* should,” or a‘ should 
not ;"—propositions for the most part gratuitous, and unsupported by any 
argument. For their truth (such of them as are true) depend upon their 
coincidence with the dictates of general utility ; either upon this, or upon 
none. 

Whoever considers attentively the propositions that are delivered by 
moralists, under the denomination of laws, will perceive that they are 
nothing more than so many particular applications of the maxim of 
general utility; or else they are some visionary conceptions hatched 
under the influence of the different prejudices that occupied the mind ; 
and he will constantly find, either that this reason is to be given for ranking 


the maxim in question under the catalogue of the laws of nature, viz. ” 


that the observance of it is conducive to the happiness of society, and the 
non-observance of it productive of misery ; or that no intelligible reason 
can be given for it whatever; and that it stands there upon no better 
foundation than the bare imagination of the writer. 

Let any person examine any one of the variety of propositions upon 
which this title has ever been bestowed, and he will find that the reason 
assignable for his preference of the law in question to its contrary, is 
either none at all, or this: that the former is most conducive to the gene- 
ral utility of mankind. If, then, instead of being protected from exami- 
nation by the imposing appellation of laws of nature, they had been 
delivered under the name of maxims of general utility, the authors, 
guided and restrained by the title, could not have slipped in so many 
chimeras of their own, of which no utility can be assigned, under cover 
of the indiscriminating respect which mankind are apt to pay to what- 
ever they find invested with so sacred a title. Writers would then have 
entered upon the examination with their eyes open; nor would they have 
had any other question to discuss, relative to any one that should be pro- 
posed, than this standing one; namely, is it, in fact, or is it not, con- 
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ducive to general utility ? or, (what is the same question, though com- 
prised in terms still more palpable,) does it, or does it not contribute to 
the happiness of mankind ? 

The student and the legislator would not then have had to lament the 
confusion, on this head, in a work calculated for the instruction of both, 
which the beauty of the style palliates without being able to dispel. We 
should not have read in one page * of that celebrated performance, that 
the Creator has laid down “ certain eternal, immutable, laws of good 
and evil, founded on the relations of justice, existing in the nature of 
things ;” among others of which are these principles: that we should 
live honestly, should hurt nobody, and should render every one his due 
dispensations ; to which, it seems, the Creator himself conforms. 

Nor, in the next page,* should we have read, that “ he has not per- 
plexed the law of nature with a multitude of abstracted rules and pre- 
cepts, referring merely to the fitness and unfitness of things, as some have 
vainly surmised: but has graciously reduced the rule of obedience to 
this one paternal precept, ‘that man should pursue his own happiness.’ ” 

We should not have been told in one place,* that, ‘in a state of 
nature we are all equal ;’’ and in another,’ that “ obedience to superiors 
has its rise from the law of nature, and is the doctrine of revealed, as 
well as natural religion.” These, and numberless other errors and con- 
tradictions, which this writer, in common with his ablest predecessors, 
has fallen into, might have been avoided, if the Principle of Utility had 
been kept steadily in view. 

By what process of the imagination, the appellation of Jaw came to be 
transferred from a really existing subject to & nonentity, it would be 
transgressing too far the design and limits of the present article minutely 
to inquire. We must content ourselves, in this place, with reminding our 
readers, that, in strictness of speech, there is no such thing as a law of 
nature; and that to set up any such law, as controlling and opposing 
any regulation that shall be proved to produce a clear happiness in 
society, must be a pernicious fallacy. What, then, are those aphorisms 
which writers, flattered by the title of legislators of mankind, have 
ushered into the world, under that imposing appellation ? Clearly, either 
so many propositions void of meaning, and undeserving of regard ; or 
else propositions, concerning the conduct of human life, indicating the 
influence of various species of actions and forbearances upon the happi- 
ness of mankind, and which, for the sake of shortness, may be called 
“ Maxims of General Utility:” maxims, to which, by whomsoever. and 
with what confidence soever laid down, no deference is owing, any far- 
ther than their title can be made out to the appellation they are made 
to bear. 

Their meaning and authority being thus ascertained, if any body 
chooses rather to call them by the title of laws of nature, as we bear 
no antipathy to words, we have no objection. Whatever regulation, 
therefore, that can be proved to contribute, upon the whole, to ‘General 
Utility, will thereby be proved conformable to the laws of nature; and 
saying that a law ought not to contradict any one of these, is saying, 
neither more nor less than, that a law ought not to be a bad one. 


3 Blackstone’s Commentaries, p. 40. 4 Ibid, p. 41. 
5 Ibid, p. 43, ® Sbid, p. 55. 
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The only differences between the two expressions, and which makes us 
prefer the one before the other, are, that the one seeks to rest the matter 
upon bare assertion, whereas the other refers every thing ultimately to 
the tribunal of experience : the one overawes by its mysteriousness, while 
it confounds by its equivocality the other. The one represents all ques- 
tions alike as already answered and decided; the other exhibits each 
question under that particular form of doubt and difficulty, which really 
invests it. The one seeks to constitute the writer, whoever he is, and his 
party, sole judges; the other refers every thing to the equal suffrages of 
mankind, as far as they have data whereon to found them. The one in- 
vites to, while it holds up an apology for, peremptoriness and obstinacy ; 
the other indicates the necessity of caution and examination. The one 
confounds all transgressions and mismanagements, by representing one 
uniform unsurmountable barrier, carried along everywhere to separate 
right from wrong; the other, looking around on all sides, for the means 
of distinguishing them with accuracy and precision, makes the degrees of 
guilt in offences as various, as may be conceived the number of quantities 
in the sum of public happiness. The one envelopes every question in 
one common shade ; the other places each in its peculiar light. There 
are different degrees of utility ; but there is but one right and one wrong. 

If it should be said, that there are laws of nature, of different degrees 
of importance, that is falling off into the system of utility; for if it be 
not different degrees of utility which give them their difference in im- 
portance, what is it? The one tends to exasperate and perpetuate par- 
ties; the other to extinguish and reconcile them. The one stimulates to 
hatred and animosity, by representing those who take the contrary side 
of every question, whatever it be, to which it is applied, (and it is applied 
to the most momentous and most numerous kinds of questions,) as rebel- 
lious to a certain sovereign authority, with which this phantom is in- 
vested ; the other invites all men to sit down calmly and amicably, to 
unite their experience and observation. 

By some, it is asserted, that the Principle of Utility is adverse to the 
principle of Theology. But this is not the case. A displeasure of the 
Deity, at the possession of any the least portion of clear happiness which 
he has given a man the physical power of attaining, is to put a negative, 
if admitted, upon his attribute of benevolence. For this attribute to exist 
in perfection, must exist at least in as high a degree as it does in man. 
There is scarcely any man so brutal and so unfeeling, but that, far from 
taking any thing away from the stock of happiness of another (not his 
enemy), would refuse to make any addition to it, could it be done with- 
out any pain or trouble to himself. 

These are the considerations that have offered themselves to our under- 
standing, in considering the question of the standard of right and wrong, 
and we can see no way to overcome the force of them. : 

If they are just, they point out an universal and consistent method 
for the solution of all questions that can be put, concerning the rectitude 
of any measure or maxim, as far as principles (the facts being given) 
are concerned. Ifwe are in error, he who will point out to us wherein it 
consists, shall have our unfeigned gratitude. 
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A Fact, 


Tue way was rough, the night was chill, 
Darkness was falling on the hill, 
When I heard a woman making moan: 
Bitterly, bitterly wept she, 
Sitting upon a cold grey stone, 
By a blighted banyan-tree. 


In the monsoon’s drear cloudy sky 

The lightnings glimmer’d silently ; 

The hot breeze with the day had died, 
The thunder slumber’d on its throne; 

No sound was on the mountain’s side 
Save this poor woman’s moan, 


“ He is fallen !—he is gone! 
In the world I am left alone. 
Ah! would I were alone, for then”— 
Darkly she glane’d at the pool which lay 
Dim and deep in a rocky glen, 
Then, shuddering, look’d away. 
«« Alas! my helpless babes!” said she, 
And rose, still weeping bitterly : 
* T am selfish in my lonely grief; 
But the bright Moslem host, from thrones 
Beyond those clouds, will send relief 
To my bereaved ones. 


“ Even now their father greets the bold 

Who battled by his side of old, 

When, o’er the land, the burning star 

Of Islam pour'd its glorious light, 

And conquering Hyder to the war 
Rush’d with a tempest’s might. 


“ Poor children! they will never more, 
At sunset, by our cottage door, 
In mimic combat learn to wield 
Their father’s glittering scimitar, 
Ah! dim will be the round black shield 
Of my poor Sillahdar.! 


“ His lance hangs idly on the wall, 

His steed stands lonely in the stall; 

And those brave boys who were to rein 
Ilis gallant horse, and draw his bow, 

Gaze on them sadly, and in vain— 
They have no father now! 

“ Even now they weep, and wonder why 

Our cot is dark, and I not nigh: 

Oh! it is hard to bear!” she cried ; 
Then slowly through the sullen gloom 

She glided down the mountain's side, 
Like a spirit to its tomb! 


Bernarp Wyciirre. 
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LABOURS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS, 
Second Article. 


In a former Number we presented the reader with some account of the 
papers already produced by the learned Orientalists of France, and of the 
continent of Europe generally, and embodied in the accounts of their 
transactions presented to the world. We now resume the subject, at the 
point at which it then closed, in order to complete our review of what has 
been already written on the various departinents of knowledge connected 
with the Chinese Empire. 

On'the subject of the ReLicion of China and its dependencies, we 
meet with four articles :—a Life of Buddha, according to the Books of 
the Monguls, translated from the German, and extracted from the ‘Asia 
Polyglotta’ of M. Klaproth; an Abstract of a Memoir on the Origin of 
the Lamaic Hierarchy, by M. Rémusat; an Exposition of the principal 
Thibeto-Mongul Doctrines, extracted from M. Morris’s unpublished 
Translation of Bergmann’s Nomadic Incursions ; and an Extract from 
an unpublished Treatise on the Religious Sects of the Chinese and Ton- 
quinese, by Brother Adrien de Saint Thiele, a missionary at Tonquin, 
about the middle of the last century. In the first of these papers, the 
history of the great reformer of the Hindoo faith, whose religion has spread 
itself over the greater part ot Asia, extending from the sources of the 
Indus to the coasts of the Pacific, and the empire of Japan, is given at 
considerable length. After enumerating the various dates which have 
been assigned to his birth, and which range from the year 619 A. C. (the 
Cingalese era, according to Dr. John Davy,) to the year 2099 A. C. given 
in the Bhagavad-Amrita, a Sauscrit work quoted by Sir W. Jones, M. 
Klaproth gives the preference to that of the Chinese, which places it in 
the year 1027 before our era, because it corresponds with the chronology 
of his successors, as preserved in the Chinese books. This date is also 
adopted by the Japanese, and approaches very nearly to that of the Mon- 
guls. The Mongul authorities consulted by the author divide the His- 
tory of Buddha into twelve principal epochs: Ist, His origin from the 
empire of the Gods; 2nd, His divine conception in the womb of a mortal 
mother; 3rd, His birth; 4th, His growth and progress in wisdom ; 5th, 
His marriage and regal splendour ; 6th, His retreat from the world ; 7th, 
His solitary life ; 8th, His appearance under the fig-tree, where, after 
having completed his penance, he is recognized as the saint par ercel- 
lence ; 9th, The commencement of his preaching in the temple of War- 
nachi (Benares), where the first instructors of the human race had lived ; 
10th, His victory over the six chiefs of the Ters, or fire-worshippers ; 
llth, The close of his terrestrial career ; and, 12th, His obsequies. On 
each of these subjects the author enters into an interesting detail, in 
which we regret that we cannot follow him, and terminates the article 
by a few observations on the supposed identity of Buddha and Odin, an 
hypothesis which he considers quite untenable. 

We next come to M. Rémusat’s article, which treats of the successors 
of Buddha, and of the singular species of theocracy established by them 
in Eastern Asia. The early missionaries of modern times, finding in the 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 5, 2E 
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centre of Asia an established religion, bearing a strong resemblance, in 
many points of church government, and in many of its rites and ceremo- 
nies, to the Romish Church, were immediately led to conclude that La- 
mism was a sort of degenerated Christianity, and that the monasteries, 
processions, pilgrimages, and feasts, the Pontificial Court of the Lama, 
the colleges of superior priests electing their chief, who became ipso fac- 
to, ecclesiastical sovereign and spiritual father of the Thibetans and Tar- 
tars, were so many vestiges of the Syrian sects, who formerly spread them- 
selves over those countries. Many learned men, on the other hand, who 
had taken as little pains as the missionaries to investigate the real cause 
of this striking similarity, and who were besides infected with the system 
so much in vogue during the last century, which referred the origin of 
mankind, their languages, arts, and creeds, to the mountains of Thibet, 
the most elevated on the surface of the globe, maintained that these in- 
stitutions, instead of being derived from the Christian sects who formerly 
settled in the East, were in fact the primitive types after which all those 
of a similar nature in other parts had been modelled. The desire to as- 
certain which of these hypotheses was most deserving of confidence, has 
induced M. Rémusat to investigate the origin of the Grand Lamas, the 
period of their institution, and the changes which it has since undergone ; 
and for this purpose the Japanese Encyclopedia fortunately contains the 
most copious materials. 

In pursuance of the Hindoo belief in the transmigration of the souls 
of men and even of the gods, it appears that the divine reformer Buddha, 
who was born near 3000 years ago, in the person of Chakia-Mouni, had 
no sooner quitted the body which he then animated, than he appeared 
under another form, and thus became his own successor. For a period 
of 1700 years, during which he died but to be born again, the Japanese 
Encyclopeedia furnishes the elements of a singular and unparalleled sort 
of genealogy, by tracing him through all his successive reappearances. 
Now, as we know from other sources that in the opinion of the Buddhists 
this regular succession has been continued down to the present day, and 
that the God Buddha is in actual existence in the capital of Thibet, 
under the name of the Grand Lama, we are enabled, by combining to- 
gether these various sources of information, to complete the chain of his 
transmigrations, and to ascertain the changes which have taken place in 
his human condition; for, although his divine nature has undergone no 
alteration in the course of thirty centuries, his earthly fortune has suffered 
many revolutions. 

The first patriarchs who inherited his soul, lived in India, and were 
the spiritual counsellors of the kings of that country ; they were born in 
various parts of the peninsula, and often from among the lower castes, 
in pursuance of their primitive intention of abolishing the distinction of 
castes, and of inculcating sounder ideas of divine justice and the 
duties of men. But in the fifth century of our era, Buddha, who then 
animated the son of a king of Malabar, named Bodhirdharma, thought 
proper to quit Hindoostan, never to return, and to fix his abode in China. 
This prudent resolution was doubtless taken in consequence of the pre- 
dominance and persecutions of the Brahmins; and the consequence was 
that his followers in India were speedily reduced to a very small num- 
ber, while, on the contrary, China, the country of his adoption, and the 
neighbouring states of Siam, Tonquin, Japan, and Tartary, in which he 
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had before counted but few adherents, became almost wholly converted 
to his doctrine. The princes of these countries were proud of having at 
their courts, pontifis who were supposed to be animated by divinities of 
an inferior rank, and subordinate to Buddha, who still lived under the 
title of patriarch ; but the rank of these divinities was usually regulated 
by the power of the state in which they dwelt, and the preponderance of 
his protector could alone secure to Buddha himself the enjoyment of his 
imaginary supremacy. 

For the space of eight centuries, during which the patriarchs were 
thus reduced to dependent and precarious existence, the thread of their 
succession had hitherto escaped the researches of history ; the masters 
of the doctrine, however, who resided at the courts of China and Tar- 
tary, clearly form the connecting link between the ancient patriarchs of 
India and the modern pontifis of Thibet; and it is to the conquests of 
Jenghiz Khan and his successors that they are indebted for the rank 
which they attained in the thirteenth century, when the empire of those 
conquerors had become so vast as to threaten, at the same moment, Ja- 
pan and Egypt, Java and Silesia. It was at this period that Buddha 
was raised to the rank of a king, and as the first who obtained that dig- 
nity was by birth a Thibetan, domains were assigned to him in his native 
country, and the name of Lama, signifying priest, began in him to ac- 
quire celebrity. To this entirely fortuitous circumstance the pontifical 
seat of Pontala owes its foundation. As the conquests of the successors 
of Jenghiz proceeded westwards, they brought together to the Tartar 
court a vast number of foreigners from all parts of the world, and among 
these were Georgians, Armenians, Russians, French, Musulman ambas- 
sadors from the Caliph, and Catholic monks charged with important mis- 
sions by the Pope and Saint Louis. These latter, who soon perceived the 
indifference of the Tartars in matters of religion, and their readiness to 
embrace any new mode of worship to suit their convenience, provided no 
conviction were expected and no restraint were imposed, did not hesitate 
to celebrate the ceremonies of their religion before the Tartar princes, 
and even ventured to boast of their conversion. 

It was while these events were passing at the court of the monarch, 
and while the surrounding countries were filled with Christians convert- 
ed by the Nestorian mouks, that the new seat of the Buddhist patriarchs 
was established in Thibet. It is therefore not at all surprising, that in 
their anxiety to increase the nuimber of their followers, they should have 
adopted some of those liturgic rites and pomps which possess so great an 
attraction for the multitude, and that they should even have introduced 
some of those institutions of the West, which they heard equally vaunted 
by the ambassadors of the Caliph and of the Pope. Since this period the 
spiritual authority of the Lama has been held in the highest veneration, 
but his temporal power has gradually become more and more limited, 
until, at length, the frequent quarrels between the provincial patriarchs 
affording a fair pretext for the Mandchou emperors to take possession of 
the country, they placed garrisons in the most important places, and in- 
trusted to a military commander the preservation of the peace of this 
earthly Olympus; thus reducing the Supreme Chief of the Lamas to the 
same temporal rank with the lowest vassals of the empire. Such is the 
present condition of the divine Buddha's existence upon earth; but it 
would appear that the signs by which his transmigrations are recognized 
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are not altogether unequivocal ; “ for,’ says M. Rémusat, “‘they’are at 
the present moment the subject of dispute between the sacred college and 
the court of Pekin; the former aflirming that the_last Grand Lama has 
bequeathed his soul to an infant of Thibet, while the Tartar ministers 
are positive that he has reappeared in the person of a young prince of 
the imperial family,—a circumstance which they consider exceedingly 
fortunate for the interests of religion, and which is certainly very con- 
formable to the policy of the reigning dynasty.” In such a dispute it is 
easy to see on whose side the question will be decided. 

From the history of Buddha and his successors, we naturally turn to 
the tenets of the religion of which they were the patriarchs, and the 
extract from Bergmann is well calculated to give a general idea of its 
doctrines, more particularly with respect to the creation of the world, and 
its final destruction. Derived, in the first instance, from the Brahminical 
system, it retains many of the most striking absurdities of that fantastic 
faith, and to these it has added many superstitious observances, if pos- 
sible, of a yet more ridiculous character; but it is greatly superior to its 
original in the systematic combination of its doctrines, in the poetical 
elevation of its principles, and above all, in the infinitely purer morality 
which it inculcates. Indeed, it is deeply to be regretted, that it did not 
obtain the ascendency in India, as it cannot be doubted that its principles 
would have effected a great improvement in the moral and_ political 
condition of the natives of that degraded country. After pointing out 
the circumstances in which it resembles, and those in which it differs 
from the Hindoo system, M. Bergmann goes on to explain its dogmas 
relative to the creation, &c. but of these our limits will not allow us to 
offer even a sketch; we must, therefore, proceed at once to the last article 
in this division. 

The Treatise on the Religious Sects of the Chinese and Tonquinese, 
is divided into six chapters, each of which is subdivided into sections. 
The first chapter treats of the sect of the learned, of Confucius their 
founder, of their studies, books, doctrine, religion and mode of worship ; 
the second contains the doctrines of the Chinese with respect to spirits, 
&c.; the third relates to the sect of enchanters, and treats of Lao-tseu, 
the chief of the sect, of their increase, enchantments, religion, &c.; in 
the fourth we have an account of the diviners and observers; the fifth 
treats of the worshippers of Phat or Foe, of the foundation of this sect 
among the Indians, and its propagation among the Chinese, its doctrines, 
principal idols, priests, and ceremonies; and lastly, the sixth contains 
an account of the state of the Christian religion in China and Tonquin, 
and of the persecutions under which it has suffered. The extract here 
given consists of the sixth and seventh sections of the second chapter, 
and treats of the tutelar spirit called Thanh-hoang, and of the examina- 
tion of spirits, and their promotion to a higher rank. With respect to the 
tutelar spirit, we are told that the learned and others adore the protect- 
ing and governing spirit of the house or town in which they dwell, which 
is commonly the spirit of a man who has been raised to this dignity for 
his merit or his services. Sometimes, however, it is a man celebrated 
for his impiety ; or an animal, as a tiger or a dog; or even an inanimate 
thing, selected for some reason or other, by the inhabitants, for the tutelar 
spirit of the village. After relating the circumstance from whence this 
custom is supposed to have originated, and expressing his doubts of the 
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truth of the story, the pious father proceeds to give his own theory on 
the subject : 

“It is certain,” he says, ‘‘ that these tutelar spirits of places, adored by 
the Chinese and Annamese, were invented by the devil, in opposition to 
the guardian angels and local patron saints revered by holy church.” 
He then describes the feasts and sacrifices of these tutelar spirits in a 
manner which forcibly reminds us of the way in which the festivals of 
the “ local patron saints” are celebrated and profaned, in some of the 
dark and half barbarous countries of Europe; and more especially in 
Spain. The ceremonies used in the promotion of the spirits are ridicu- 
lous enough, but they seem to have gone out of fashion, for we are assured 
that they have not been practised for a long time ; they appear, however, 
greatly to have scandalized our author, who thus concludes his descrip- 
tion of them: “ Finally, in this examination and promotion of the spirits, 
we behold the extreme finesse of the devil; for, in the invention of this 
custom of raising them in rank, and putting their names in a catalogue, 
he wished to ape the holy church, which, after 2 previous examination, 
grants the title of Saints, or Blessed, to men celebrated for their piety 
and virtue, and afterwards places them in the list of the blessed or of 
the saints.” This quotation, and another which we have made above, 
forcibly illustrate the saying of a Catholic missionary, ‘‘ that the devil 
had run a race with the jesuits to China, and, having got the start of 
them, had contrived these things for their mortification.” 

We may here notice, as closely connected with the same subject, the Rela- 
tion of the Tien-Bing, or Feast of the Dead, by Messrs. Hooyman and Vo- 
gelaar, translated from the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Batavian 
Society, by M. Coquebert de Montbret. This appears to be one of the 
most important festivals of the Chinese, and is celebrated immediately 
after their new year. Those of Batavia assemble together at Gounoung- 
Sarie, where they have a cemetery and temple, and proceed to make 
their offerings upon the tombs of their relations, all, even the poorest 
among them, endeavouring to vie with each other in the costliness of 
their gifts. The authors give a minute description of the ceremonies 
which they witnessed on this occasion, but as they were entirely ignorant 
of the language, and derived all their information on the subject from 
a few of the most ignorant among the Chinese, their impressions of what 
passed before them do not appear to be deserving of implicit confidence. 

There are but two articles connected with Grocnarnuy: a Relation 
of the Expedition of Houlagou, the Founder of the Mongul Dynasty in 
Persia, across Tartary, translated from the Chinese by M. Abel-Rému- 
sat; and a Description of Soungnumin, in the western part of Thibet. 
The latter of these, although inserted among the Original Papers, is in 
fact extracted from the Calcutta Journal ; we shall therefore pass it over, 
as we are desirous, as much as possible, to avoid repetitions. The 
translation of the Expedition of Houlagou forms a very curious addition 
to the geography of Upper Asia, during the middle ages. The Relation 
appears to have been written by a Chinese officer who accompanied the 
expedition, and kept notes of the route which it followed, and of the 
information which he was able to collect relative to the neighbouring 
countries. It was in the year 1253, that Houlagou, a younger brother 
of the Emperor, was charged with the task of sulhjugating the nations 
of the west; and having assembled a vast army, ect out from Fo-lin, in 
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which place M. R. recognizes the celebrated city of Kara-Korcum. We 
have not space to follow the relator in the route which he has given of 
this famous expedition: we must, therefore, confine ourselves to the fol- 
lowing extract, which will probably suffice to give a tolerable idea of the 
character and authenticity of his narrative. 

“‘ In the year Ting-sse (1257) the kingdom of Pao-tha (Bagdad) was 
reduced. This kingdom is 2000 li (about 500 miles) from N. to S. ; its 
king is called Ha-li-fa (Caliph). The capital city is double, or divided 
into two cities, one to the east, and the other to the west, separated from 
each other by a great river. The western city is without walls, but the 
eastern is surrounded by fortifications. (This description of Bagdad, as 
M. Saint Martin remarks, is perfectly conformable to trath.) The army 
having arrived before the city, a battle was fought, in which the troops of 
the Ha-li-fa, tothe number of more than 400,000, were defeated, and 
he himself fled ina ship. This kingdom is extremely rich; the palace 
is built of sandal-wood: the walls are of red sandal, incrusted with 
black and white jasper. The gold and precious things found there sur- 
pass belief; there were large pearls, called globules or balls of the planet 
of the year (Jupiter,) azure, diamonds, &c. There were soldiers who 
carried off as much as a thousand ounces of gold. This kingdom has 
had, during 600 years, forty princes, down to the one under whom it 
was destroyed. (This prince, Mortazem-billah, was the thirty-seventh 
of the race of the Abbassides.) The inhabitants are more polished than 
in other countries. Their horses are excellent and famous, and they 
have guitars with as many as seventy strings.” 

The only paper on Natura History, is an article on the Tapir of 
China, by M. Abel-Remusat, in which he proves, from the Chinese 
dictionaries and treatises on natural history, that the Oriental Tapir, 
which had even been treated as fabulous, but which has lately been dis- 
vered in Sumatra, Malacca, is also a native of China, in the western 
provinces, of which it appears to be common. The descriptions of this 
animal in the Chinese books, are filled with the most extravagant fables, 
but they agree in too many particulars to leave any doubt upon the sub- 
ject; and the figure, taken from a Chinese collection of medical natural 
history, which M. R. has lithographized, would alone suffice to demon- 
strate its identity. 

Under the head of Porrry, we have only the Translation of an Ode 
from the Chi-King, or Book of Verse, by M. C. Landresse. This ancient 
collection of poems, which would be almost wholly unknown in Europe, 
were it not for the fragment, published by Sir W. Jones, in one of the 
early volumes of the Asiatic Researches, is one of the principal produc- 
tions of Chinese literature, and all the poems contained in it bear a 
more or less direct relation to the manners and history of the Chinese. 
Almost all the odes are allegorical ; in some, the names of the persons 
are disguised, while in others they are given entire, as is the case in the 
one here translated, in which the poet bitterly complains of the pride of 
Chi-in, prime minister of the emperor Hoan-Wang, about the year 780 
A.C. As well as a French translation, in which M. L. has endeavoured 
to retain the brevity and conciseness of the original, he has given a Latin 
version, word for word with the original, which is also printed at the 
foot of the page, in Roman characters, and with its French pronunciation, 
in order to give an idea of the character of Chinese prosody. 
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With respect to Putrosopuy, Generar Literature, and sub- 
jects of a MisceLLaNEous nature, the contributions are more numerous, 
and some of them highly interesting. They consist of one article by 
M. Remusat, two by M. Stanislas Julien, two by M. Fulgence Fresnel, 
and one by M. Landresse. ‘The first of these is an Extract from a Me- 
moir on Lao-tseu, an ancient philosopher, who lived 600 years before our 
era, and who has hitherto been known in Europe only as the founder 
of a sect, who justify, by a thousand extravagances, the pompous title 
ef Doctors of Reason, which they have appropriated to themselves. But 
a careful examination of his book, which has come down to us under the 
title of the Book of Reason and Virtue, and which, on account, perhaps, 
of the obscurity of its style, appears to be as ill-appreciated, and almost 
as little read in China as in Europe, has shown M. R. that, instead of 
being the worthy patriarch of a sect of jugglers, magicians, and astro- 
logers, he really deserves the character of atrue philosopher, a judicious 
moralist, an eloquent theologist, and a subtle metaphysician. 

“‘ His style,” says M. R. ‘ has the majesty of Plato, with some of his 
obscurity; he expresses similar conceptions in almost the same terms, and 
the analogy is no less striking in the expressions than in the ideas. It 
ts thus, for example, that he speaks of the Supreme Being: ‘* Before the 
chaos which preceded the birth of heaven and earth, a single Being 
existed, immense, silent, motionless, yet always in action. This Being 
is the Mother of the Universe ; I know not her name, but | designate her 
by the word Reason ;—man has his model in the earth, earth in heaven, 
heaven in reason, reason in herself alone.” ‘The morality which he 
inculeates is worthy of such a beginning; he teaches that perfection 
consists in an exemption from passions, the better to study the har- 
mony of the universe. ‘‘ There exists,” he says, ‘‘ no greater sin than 
unrestrained desires, nor any greater evil than the torments which are 
their just punishment.” 

The whole tenor of his philosophy breathes mildness and benevolence, 
and his whole aversion is directed against cruelty and violence. Of 
conquerors he says, ‘‘ the least glorious peace is preferable to the most 
splendid successes of war. The most brilliant victory is but as the light 
of a conflagration. Whoever adorns himself with laurels, is fond of 
blood, and deserves to be blotted from the list of men. The ancients 
said, Pay to conquerors none but funeral honours, receive them with tears 
and cries, in memory of the murders which they have committed, and 
let the monuments of their victories be surrounded by tombs.” With 
respect to his metaphysics, M. R. affirms ‘‘ that his opinions on the origin 
and constitution of the universe, offer no ridiculous fables or shocking 
absurdities, that they bear the impress of a noble and elevated mind, and 
in the sublime reveries by which they are distinguished, they present a 
striking conformity with the doctrines professed, not long afterwards, by 
Plato and Pythagoras.” One of the clearest doctrines in his works is, 
that the universe was created by a triad, and to add to the singularity of 
this idea, he actually gives to this triad, almost without alteration, the 
Hebrew name, which in our scriptures designates him ‘‘ who was, and is, 
and is to come.” This last trait, combined with the well-supported tra- 
dition of a journey which he made into the west, is almost decisive of 
the origin of his doctrines, which he most probably received either from 
the Jews of the Ten Tribes dispersed over Asia by the conquest of Salma- 
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nazar, or from the apostles of some Phenician sect, to which the masters 
and precursors of Plato and Pythagoras also belonged. It may perhaps 
be difficult to persuade a modern philosopher that a Chinese and an 
ancient Greek actually studied at the same school, but, says M. R. ‘‘ we 
are perhaps too much disposed to charge upon the ignorance of the 
ancients, what is really the effect of our own. In this respect, the saying 
of one of the most celebrated disciples of the sage Lao-tseu, might fairly 
be applied to us.” A brilliant light illuminated the most remote anti- 
quity, of which scarcely a few rays have descended to us. It appears to 
us, that the ancients were enveloped in darkness, because we see them 
through the thick cloud from which we have just emerged. Man is 
like a child born at midnight; when he sees the sun rise, he imagines 
that it is for the first time.” 

The extracts which M,. Julien has given from Meng-tseu, another 
celebrated Chinese philosopher, a Latin translation of whose works M. 
J. has announced for publication, exhibit some skill in reasoning, and 
much metaphysical subtlety. They appear to form part of an inquiry 
into the nature of man, his external or accidental, and internal or inhe- 
rent qualities, carried on in the form of a dialogue between the philoso- 
pher himself and Kao-tseu, representing, we presume, one of his scho- 
lars. The following quotations will exhibit the manner of reasoning in 
which he seems to delight. ‘‘Aao-tseu. The nature of man is like 
the willow, and justice like a cup; the philosopher obtains from the 
nature of man justice and humanity, as a skilful artificer obtains a cup 
from the willow.—Meng-tseu. Could you leave the willow in its primi- 
tive condition, and fashion a cup from it? Must you not first mutilate 
and destroy it? And is it necessary to destroy man to obtain from him 
justice and humanity ?”—Kao-tseu. Life is nature, and a common 
existence assimilates together all sensible beings.x—Meng-tseu. Is it 
said that life is nature, as it is said that a white object is white ?— Kao- 
tseu. Itis—Meng-tseu. A white feather is then like snow, and snow 
is like white jasper ?—Kao-tseu. Undoubtedly.—Meng-tseu. Then 
the nature of the dog is the same as that of the ox, and that of the ox is 
the same as that of man.” From this deep argument (which only re- 
quires to be altered a little in its form, and to be invested with the 
technicalities of the Aristotelian school, to form a complete counterpart 
to the profound syllogisms, on which the learned schoolmen of the dark 
ages of Europe wasted so much invaluable talent,) we turn to another 


, paper by M. Julien, which offers a more inviting exterior. 


This article is headed, ‘‘Tales and Bons-mots, extracted from a Chi- 
nese book, entitled Siao-li-Siao,’’ but we must confess that we have 
been sadly disappointed in its perusal. We anticipated a choice selec- 
tion of the best specimens of Chinese wit and humour, and we find 
ourselves put off with some dozen of the most “ weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable” bonsmoés, that ever were palmed upon us under that insi- 
nuating title. We must suppose either that Chinese wit is at an ex- 
ceedingly low ebb, or that it is of such a nature as to resist all attempts 
at translation, for we entertain but little fear that the specimens before 
us could ever have succeeded in discomposing the solemn gravity of a 
mandarin’s physiognomy. ‘The first and last of the selection are perhaps 
the best, and as the one may pass muster for a tolerable joke, although 
not altogether new, and the other affords no bad illustration of the power 
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of the ruling passion, we shall transcribe them for the satisfaction of the 
reader. 

“ An habitual drunkard having found in a dream a cup of excellent 
wine, set himself to warm it, in order to make it more delicious; but 
just as he was about to regale himself with the delightful liquor, he 
awoke, ‘ Fool that I am,’ exclaimed he, ‘ why was [ not content to 
drink it cold ?’ ” 

“ A certain rich man was very curious in objects of antiquity, although 
unable to distinguish the true from the counterfeit. A man haying imi- 
tated a varnished cup of the time of the Emperor Cheun, the thundering 
béton of Tcheou-Koung, and the mat on which Confucius sat in the 
Hing-tang, he could not refrain froin purchasing them, though they cost 
him a thousand taé]s a piece. When his coffers were emptied, he took 
in one hand the varnished cup of the time of the Emperor Cheun, and in 
the other the thundering bdton of ‘Tcheou-Koung, threw over his 
shoulders the mat of Confucius, and in this plight, reduced to beg 
alms, solicited the passers-by in these terms, ‘Give me, gentlemen, 
I entreat you, some of the ancient pieces of money coined by Tai- 
Koung.’” 

The most important of M. Fresnel’s papers is that in which he treats of 
the process of Chinese Education, but as this is a subject of a very con- 
plicated nature, and M. F’.’s analysis, though of considerable length, is 
very concise, and will hardly admit of further abbreviation, without be- 
coming almost unintelligible, we are reluctantly compelled to leave it 
untouched, and to proceed to the remaining articles from his pen, com- 
sisting of a series of scenes from a Chinese romance, entitled Hoa-thow- 
youan, or the Mysterious Book, which he proposes shortly to publish 
entire. In the mean while, these scenes may assist in forming juster 
notions with respect to many Chinese customs, which have hitherto been 
but imperfectly understood, and particularly with respect to that exces- 
sive politeness in their mutual relations, which their ancient civilization 
has introduced, and to the degree of liberty with which their women are 
indulged. In this particular, the three Chinese novels lately published 
by Mr. Davis, are said to be deficient, inasmuch as, to judge from other 
works of the same nature, the dialogue, which forms their principal 
charm, and in which the Chinese are tond of developing the characters 
and sentiments of their personages, is almost entirely retrenched, for the 
purpose of rendering their perusal more agreeable to uropean readers. 
M. Fresnel, on the other hand, declares his intention of following as 
nearly as possible in the steps of his master, M. Rémusat, whose version 
of The Two Cousins is on the poiat of making its appearance in four 
vols. 12mo. and who is of opinion, that in order to give a just idea of 
Chinese literature, translations from it should be as literal as possible, 
consistently with the genius of the language into which they are made. 

The notice on Gold, and the manner of using it, translated by M. 
Landresse, from a Chinese work, entitled, “ Description of the arts of the 
Empire,” shows that though the Chinese possess but little knowledge of 
chemical processes, their well known ingenuity has not failed them in 
turning this precious metal to the best account. It contains an enume- 
ration of the several qualities of gold, and of the principal mines and 
rivers in China, by which each quality is produced, together with an 
account of the various processes through which it passes, and of the uses 
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to which it is applied. These details, however, do not possess ufticient 
interest to require more than a cursory mention. 

Having thus completed our analysis, as far as relates to China and the 
countries dependent on it, which occupy about one third of the whole 
number of papers contained in these volumes, we must here break off 
for the present, and return at some future opportunity to a review of the 
remaining articles, which offer many highly interesting subjects well 
worthy of consideration. 











PRESENT STATE OF FEELING OF THE ARMY IN INDIA. — 








In several of our preceding Numbers we have given extracts of 
authentic letters from different parts of India, the tenor of which leaves 
us no room to doubt the existence of great and well-founded dissatisfac- 
tion in the army ofthat country. There are some shallow and unreflecting 
persons, who may perhaps conceive that such a disclosure, however war- 
ranted by facts, ought not at any time to be made. We are not of the 
number of those who augur so much evil from what they call “ pernicious 
publicity.” On the contrary, we feel persuaded, that the best way to 
treat public evils, of almost every description, is to meet them boldly with 
appropriate remedies, instead of going on from day to day denying their 
existence, until they acquire, from being unredressed, such an irresistible 
force, as to burst in thunder on the heads of those who refused to listen to 
their earliest whispers, and overwhelm them in destruction. We couceive, 
therefore, that we are discharging a duty to our country and to mankind, 
as well as to the sufferers under an obnoxious system, by giving publicity 
to the feelings and sentiments of those who write from the spot, and who 
are therefore entitled to some consideration. We shall give the commu- 
nication of one of these writers, in his own language, and leave it to his 
brethren in arms to dispute or confirm the accuracy of his opinions as 
their own experience may direct. His letter is as follows :— 


‘ Discontent is making hasty strides in the Bengal Army, nor is it to be 
wondered at ; there are reflecting minds amongst us which cannot help 
seeing and feeling the entire want of consideration with which we are 
treated by the Government of this country, every act of which tends to 
degrade and sink us, as individuals and a body, in the estimation, not 
only of the Native Powers, but of the men whom we command. They 
have formerly been taught to look up to and respect their officers, but this 
is no longer the case, and they are now mere mercenaries. I have heard 
them say, there is no hoormut (honour) in the service, that even their 
commanding officers have no authority beyond their parade, and that the 
Government place no confidence in ‘them, but in every situation place 
them under the entire control of the civilians. We cannot now get men 
of respectability and high caste to enter the service. ‘The Commander- 
in-Chief even is rendered almost a cypher through the influence of a 
Secretary. No consideration is shown to length of service, but interest 
carries every thing before it. We are sadly in want of officers. 1 do not 
believe there is a battalion in the service that has an officer to each com- 
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pany; and most of them have only five or six, the majority of whom are 
boys, who have been two, three, or four years in the service. The duty 
falls upon the few seniors ; the advantages arising from the absence of the 
others, are equally participated by those who from their rank and stand- 
ing in the service cannot do the duties of the absentees. The boasted 
new arrangements will leave us as badly off as ever, for they give no 
increase of those for duty, and what can be expected from an army thus 
oflicered ? 

‘ This country requires a military governor, and one who will not, from 
any idea of expense, hesitate in calling forth, and making use of the 
resources it possesses. ‘The present war with the Burmese was occasioned 
by the impolitic temporising measures of the predecessor of our late 
Governor-General, Lord Hastings, and it will involve the Company in an 
expense they little dream of; but it is very certain the Burmese never 
would have showed their hostility, whilst such a man as the Marquis of 
Hastings governed India. This country cannot be governed in peace by 
a civilian, unless a second Marquis of Wellesley could be found. It 
is appalling to think what would become of this Government and country 
should Russia make an attempt upon it, with the assistance of Persia. 
We have scarcely enough troops to protect our own provinces from insult ; 
and, in that event, we should have enemies, by millions, rising up in every 
direction around us, and should be swept, before overwhelming armies, 
like mist before the sun, till, inthe space of a few short months, the name 
of the British Government would be no more known in Hindoostan. 

* Many years will not elapse ere the boasted advantages of this service 
will be better known in England, and many a poor wretch saved from dis- 
appointment and misery ; the bubble will burst, and it will be seen in its 
true light, when very few indeed will sacrifice (as they now do) their 
birthrights as Englishmen, their health, and their happiness in such a 
destructive climate, for the distant prospect of a miserable pittance, under 
the denomination of a pension, which is all they can ever expect in this 
service. The King’s is in every respect better than this; there the officers 
have some provision to look to from the Government for their widows, 
and an increase of pay after length of service; here we have none but 
what we subscribe for. There is not a subaltern, and scarcely a captain 
in the service, who can possibly look beyond that rank at the end of 25 
years, when he may retire upon a pension of 180/. per annum. In those 
ranks it is impossible that he should save money; and he will be a lucky 
man who is not in debt. In fact, the sacrifices a man makes, (and they 
are found out when it is too late to retract,) in coming to this miserable 
destructive climate, demand for us a little more consideration than we 
experience. from our masters. Our prospects are bad indeed, and we 
begin to be sensible of it. ‘Things cannot go on many years longer as they 
are ; the string is drawing tighter and tighter round our necks, and it must 
either be loosened in some way or other, or we shall be strangled by its 
pressure. 

‘The Company have most unaccountably neglected their interest at the 
Court of Persia, and they will find their error when too late. If ever our 
territories are invaded from that quarter, innumerable will be the hosts 
that will rise up against us from the Western and Northern Powers. It 
is quite a mistaken idea, that the British influence in India is so strong, 
that we could command the assistance and co-operation of our neighbours 
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against an invading enemy. ‘The fact is quite the reverse; we are looked 
upon with such jealous eyes, that there is not a Chief who could raise 
fifty men, who would not gladly use his endeavours to deprive us of the 
power we have gained. ‘There is, however, another and more serious 
cause of apprehension ; constituted as this army is, without officers, with- 
out zeal, and without confidence, the soldiers never will cross their bayonets 
with those of an European enemy, let their eulogists say what they will, 
such is the fact; and though I would willingly uphold the character of the 
Bengal Army, of which I am a member, yet I am not so prejudiced as to 
be blind to what I know must be the result of such an extremity. Properly 
officered, they will do as much as any troops in the world ; but, without 
leaders, they are like a flock of sheep, who may be driven wherever their 
pursuers please. 

‘The British dominion in India hangs by a thread; and, whenever a 
crisis comes, its fate will be decided almost ina moment. We require a 
strong and tenable position (such as Fort William) on our western fron- 
tier, with a sufficient force to maintain it, But economy is the order of 
the day; and the sort of absurd economy now practised will one day lose 
the British dominion in the East. We perform our duty as a matter of 
necessity ; but disgust has taken place of the zeal which used to animate us. 
One of the ameliorations which we require is, the filling up the vacancies 
in corps, occasioned by the absence of officers on the General Staff. At 
present, those who have no interest, are obliged to do the duty of the 
absentees without derivitig any benefit from their absence. We are, in- 
deed, in the worst of all possible states of slavery ; our masters may lash 
us as they please, and we have no channel through which we can make 
our grievances known; nay, we are prohibited from complaining, under 
the penalty of losing our bread! Can the despotism of Turkey, of 
Russia, or of any other absolute Government, surpass this ? 





INTENDED REMONSTRANCE OF THE BENGAL ARMY ON THE 
LATE REDUCTIONS IN THEIR ALLOWANCES, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 
SIR, Bengal, Dec. 1824. 


I pre you will have the goodness to publish to the Officers of the 
Bengal Army, now in England, that measures are in agitation in this 
country, for a strong remonstrance against the late breach of contract on 
the part of the Court of Directors, in the late reductions of our allow- 
ances. What may be the result, Heaven knows ; but it is to be hoped we 
shall not be driven to the extremity of throwing ourselves into the arms of 
others: yet this is very possible, and would be much better than becom- 
ing slaves to the apparent inclinations of our present masters. I have 
before apprised you, that the chain was drawing tighter round our necks ; 
if we break it, woe to those who forged, and put it on us, ' 
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THE ARCOT FAMILY. 
From Geo. Arcot, Esq. to Wm. Littlecraft, Esq. Civil Service, Madras. 


My dear Littlecraft, St. James’s Square, April 15, 1825. 


I wave been so overwhelmed by business of various kinds 
since I reached England, that I could not find a spare moment to write 
to you. My return to Parliament, the settlement of private affairs, and 
a visit to my uncle in Dorsetshire, have kept me in a constant bustle, and 
much bodily exertion, neither of which in the same degree (however 
hard the work) attends the transactions of life in India. 

I found Lord Stare a complete martyr to the gout, and submitting to 
the evils of declining age with all the impatience of a man to whom any 
kind of check or opposition was for many years wholly unknown. He 
expressed much pleasure at seeing me, and has shown by his arrange- 
ments that he had prepared for my arrival. The retirement of Mr. 
Aywell, who sat as Lord Stare’s Parliamentary Punch for nearly twenty 
years, has put into my hands the family berough of Medlare. I come 
in, of course, under no other restraint than my own conscience, and no 
other adviser than my own judgment. Lord Stare’s support of Govern- 
ment has been unintermitting and unvaried. Lord L has held his 
proxy, in the upper House, ever since he has been disabled from attend- 
ance by growing infirmities ; and he has never allowed his representative 
in the House of Commons to give a single vote with the Opposition, 
On the Catholic question, Aywell said to the old Lord, “I cannot make 
up my mind on this subject; we are left to our consciences by the 'Trea- 
sury.” ‘* Never be at the pains to make up any thing so useless, my 
dear Aywell; it is certainly bad behaviour of the Treasury to leave 
you in such disagreeable company as your conscience ; but cut your 
conscience, my friend, and yote with the Foreign Secretary, whichever 
Way it is.” 

Lord Stare, like the late Sir J B———,, has always voted with 
Ministers, whether Whig or Tory. Ife maintains that this is true con- 
sistency. Property, he says, should be divided in nearly equal amount, 
between both sides of the House. His pattern is the celebrated Philo- 
sopher C————, who always took his seat upon the Opposition benches, 
because the preponderance of wealth was, in his day, with the Ministers. 
For the like reason, Lord Stare has been a constant supporter of Govern- 
ment, because, for the greater part of his life, the Whig has been richer 
than the Tory party. Nothing, in his opinion, is so contemptible as the 
independent Members. ‘ They are like,” he exclaims, ‘‘ the Duke of 
M—————’s bills, always in the market, scarcely saleable, and almost 
worthless, They only sit to be angled for, and bite at the richest bait.’” 
There is more to be said in justification of this argument than at first 
sight appears; but I certainly do not intend to be my uncle’s political 
as well as his family representative. 

I have reached this country at the best possible time for my views both 
public and private. As regards the latter, I am at hand to overlook 
Walter just as he is entering into life. What indeed is more bewildering 
than our first struggles in the whirling mass of London society. The 
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intricacy of the streets is nothing in comparison with that moving laby- 
rinth. They at least stand still, and proclaim themselves at their corners. 
Lose yourself in London, and you may still recéver your path, or get a 
hackney coach, with a coachman who will show you the way; but lose 
yourself in London society, and you are lost for ever. People’s names 
will not help you on your road like the names of the streets, nor will 
they sell their experience at a call, like the hackney-driver. At pre- 
sent Walter is all that I could wish him to be, sensible and modest, but 
always at his ease. His face and figure are such as few men would 
desire to change ; his health appears to be perfect, and, which I greatly 
value, his bodily strength and activity much above what is common. 
I hold, that a strong bodily constitution is necessary to strength of 
intellect. 

I am puzzled about what I shall do with Frank; he is too old for a 
public school, and too young for college. Private tuition is a dangerous 
experiment. It is risking a boy’s happiness and success on the chance 
of one man’s character. At public schools, the station of the masters is 
a voucher for their respectability and talents. But what do we know of 
the Rev. Mr. A. or B. except that they want income, which they can- 
not obtain in their profession. They have testimonials; but if given by 
those -who know them intimately, they must be partial; and if given 
by those who know them not, they are false evidence, and worse than 
useless. It I have a private tutor for Frank, I shall not send the boy to 
live with him, but require the tutor and his pupil to live with me. This 
is the least objectionable mode of private tuition. 

With regard to Emily, I am still more puzzled. Of Lord Stare’s 
natural children—four girls, all respectably married, and the youngest 
child, now a young man of twenty-five, are the present survivors. My 
Uncle and Madam Salvetti are doatingly fond of him, “‘ d’une longue 
union qu'il soit pour eux le gage.” He is singularly handsome, agreeable 
and accomplished ; and Emily, you know, is seventeen, and not a monster. 
The youth, who is in a public office, lives chiefly in London; and, as 
I have known him from his infancy, and have a great regard for him, 
he naturally comes to us whenever he is disengaged ; and suddenly he 
seems to have no engagements. Lord Stare, with much consideration 
and good taste, took lodgings for him before our return; he used to have 
apartments in this house. I perceive that Emily has discovered that he 
is handsome and accomplished, and, more than all, agreeable. It is 
true that she has not yet seen any thing of London society ; but J have— 
and unfortunately must own on my experience that she will scarcely find 
any body with superior natural endowments to Ferdinand Salvetti. The 
tyranny of custom and fashion obliges me to discountenance what my 
moral feelings as a human being cannot disapprove. For the present 
I can only watch, and counteract without opposition. But enough of 
myself and family—let me say something of India. 

The great ebject of my public views is India, and the moment of my 
return to this country is one of high interest for all who are so concerned. 
There is a widely extending spirit of inquiry abroad upon Indian subjects. 
Even the conversation of the dinner-table often turns upon India, although 


the persons taking part in it are unconnected with that country. That, 


this spirit has arisen so lately is chiefly attributable to the shameful igno- 
rance and indolence of the Anglo Indians. Many of them have known 
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less of the places where they have resided, and of the people among whom 
they have lived for the principal part of their lives, than a young man, 
who has been a year on the Continent, of the several provinces which he 
has run through, and of the inhabitants whom he has observed on his 
road. But public attention is not only more generally directed to our 
Eastern possessions ; public opinion also has undergone a complete change 
on the question of their management. 

When I left England, there was scarcely a more popular corporation 
than the East India Company, and their Directors; and now there is not 
one which stands so ill with the people. ‘The cause of this change is 
obvious. The spirit of the age is opposed to the spirit of monopoly. The 
Directors are not less liberal, individually, than other men, but they have 
sworn to support, and have identified their interests with, a monopoly. 
It is not their fault, but the fault of the system of which they form a part, 
that while all classes of the nation have been adopting more liberal views 
of Government and society, the Directors, merely by maintaining their 
old position, have appeared to be advancing in an exactly opposite line, 
It is not that they have actually progressed another way, but that they 
have been left behind like a direction-post—useless as soon as past. We 
may date the downfall of the Company’s popularity, and, we shall soon 
see, of the Company itself, from the partial opening of their trade. Their 
Directors opposed themselves to the smallest concession—to the slightest 
abatement of their exclusive commerce. Hence, by refusing every thing, 
they lost more than they would have done. But the effect of their un- 
compromising resistance was of more importance, and involved larger con- 
sequences, than they then foresaw. The selfish principle of monopoly was 
exposed—the curtain of false pretences drawn aside. The nation began 
to suspect that it had an interest not only separate from, but opposite to, 
that of the East India Company. ‘The people naturally imagined that 
what was guarded with such extreme jealousy must be some valuable 
advantage, in which they were not allowed although they had a right to 
share. Unhappily for the Company, resistance provoked inquiry, and 
inquiry produced discoveries. ‘The majority of thinking and influential 
men appear now to have decided that the Company’s charter is equally 
injurious to British commerce, and to the provinces which it alienates for 
a time from the British crown. The Directors and Proprietors are them- 
selves so well aware of this fact, that a strong party among them is 
exerting itself to secure, by all possible means, a return of Members in 
their interest to serve in Parliament; and I am quite sure that a man 
can bring no stronger recommendation of himself as a Candidate for the 
Direction than a seat in the House of Commons. 

I am convinced that the same exclusive spirit, which so happily aided 
in throwing open the Company’s trade, is unconsciously preparing the 
way for the transfer of their army to the crown. The Directors suffer 
from two singular kinds of jealousy : first, of their military as compared 
with their civil servants; and, secondly, of the King’s officers as com- 
pared with their own. Hence they will never find a single supporter 
among the King’s or Company’s officers; a large body of men, who will 
assist in a thousand ways, direct or indirect, in destroying the political 
power of the East India Company. By a strange blindness, the Court 
have constantly, perhaps without any such intention, provoked and sus- 
tained a lively jealousy between their civil and military servants, and 
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between these last and his Majesty’s officers. The question of exclusive 
commerce is again coming up on the Company's China trade, and I will 
venture to stake my credit against an insolvent debtor’s, that, untaught 
by experience, they will repeat their old blunder, and gather similar fruit 
from similar folly. 

It is impossible just now to name the Indian Army without saying a 
few words on the late affair at Barrackpore. The number of slain I be- 
lieve to have been grossly exaggerated ; the real amount I suspect to be 
the smallest which I have seen stated in my letters from Calcutta; 
namely, 180. Every body cries out at the dismissal of the Native 
officers. The General Order announcing this measure is curious enough. 
We are told that the Native officers, by their habits and connexions, by 
identity of caste, and the ties which bind together Natives of the same 
village, are so intimately mixed up with the Sepoys, that they must have 
been privy to their disaffection. Yet hence surely we must draw a proof 
of the fidelity of these officers to the Government. They find their men 
determined on open mutiny, and then (could it have been expected 
sooner ?) they break the bonds of old acquaintance, family connexion, 
kindred blood, anil caste itself, to keep their faith with foreign rulers, 
who have established no other claim upon their duty, than the claim of 
the strong upon the weak. It is almost absurd to talk of policy. Their 
sincerity could not be doubted. They left their men at the risk of their 
lives. Common justice demanded that they should have been well- 
received ; policy, that they should have been recompensed with rewards ; 
perhaps, even that they should have been allowed to save the number of 
their Regiment on the Army List. Let us see: 46, —, 48. Is not the 
mind more immediately directed to the mutiny of Barrackpore, by being 
led to inquire what is become of 47, than if it had stood 46, 47, 48, and 
the associations belonging to the middle number left to the unassisted 
power of memory? Buonaparte wisely remarked, that the blank of a 
cancelled name attracts more attention than the name itself. 

I think also that it was injudicious to conceal the force brought against 
the mutineers till the signal was given for slaughter. It is the opinion of 
many excellent officers in this country, and of our old friend Tiffin, (I 
will tell you a story about him presently,) that if the men had been de- 
sired to lay down their arms unconditionally, while the troops destined to 
act against them were drawn up in their sight, no resistance would have 
been made to the order. Even robbers try the effect of a threat before 
they proceed to murder, and would rather, by the sight of a pistol, extort 
your money, than blow out your brains. 

Perhaps you have not heard of the odd notion which the Natives have 
taken up concerning the cause of the Burmese war: it has an equal mix- 
ture of simplicity and ingenuity. Lord Amherst, they imagine, is making 
his way through the Burmah country to the frontiers of China, in order 
to chastise the Emperor for the unceremonious manner in which he gave 
the British Ambassador his congé. I must confess, that I have not yet 
heard any better cause assigned for the War. The rashness of this larger 
enterprize appears to have infected poor Thackery, since Mr. Elphinstone 
turned the heads of the civilians by the success of his warlike exploits, 
Ever since, the Residents, the Collectors, and their Assistants, have been 
looking out for some happy opportunity of showing themselves fitted for 
the only duty in which they are not wanted. I sincerely lament the loss 
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at Kittore; but the example may not be thrown away on young civil 
servants. 

Pray let me know what your Madras officers think of the loss they 
sustain in their allowances under the new regulations, by the conversion 
of the rupee. If I were not a civilian, the state and constitution of the 
Indian Army would greatly engross my attention in this country. But 
the subject is dry and complicated, and I have little experience in it. I 
shall chiefly devote my exertions to explaining the condition and growing 
value of the half-caste population in India, and examining the errors of 
our Indian internal administration. I feel convinced that the resources 
of India are ill-managed and ill-understood. The principle on which our 
system proceeds is erroneous, It is adapted to a rich, not to a poor, 
country; and India is undoubtedly a poor country, capable of being made 
superabundantly rich, but requiring to be carefully nursed before it can 
yield the vast benefits which its possession ought to confer on Great 
Britain. All our territorial finance measures should be taken for an 
impoverished but highly improveable country. The expediency of colo- 
nizing India must in a short time become a question for the consideration 
of the legislature. It is a matter of deep interest to ourselves, as well 
as to our Eastern Provinces. Whenever the question is agitated, it will 
first be necessary to remove entirely out of the way the separate and 
peculiar interests of the East India Company, What an unconnected 
thing a long letter necessarily is! [I must now give you a sort of melo- 
dramatic scene—a mixture of tragedy and comedy, which | witnessed at 
Salisbury. 

I slept at Salisbury, having to execute a few commissions for Lord 
Stare, which kept me in the town till it was too late to go on the same 
night. Being companionless, I rose soon after dinner, intending to stroll 
out, and look again at the cathedral spire by moonlight, as I had often 
done with much delight many years before. But passing a room, the 
door of which stood half open, I heard a voice, very familiar to my ears, 
poured forth in a cracked peevish tone, and charging a waiter, not only 
with his own sins in arranging the table, but inflicting also the abuse 
which belonged to the cook for his or her delinquencies, on the same 
unhappy familiar. The catalogue of grievances ran much in this order : 
“‘ There’s no attendance in this house—rang the bell three times— 
Waiter! Cayenne pepper.” ‘ Fetch it, Sir.’ ‘* What, the devil! no 
Cayenne inthe room! I won't have it at all—I dare say it’s red sand. 
Give me some Mangoe pickle.” ‘ Yes, Sir.’ ** Why this, you block- 
head, is a pickled walnut.” ‘ Haven’t got any Mungo pickle, Sir; wal- 
nuts is the only black pickle we have.’ After a pause—‘ Beastly curry! 
Curried rabbit, indeed! curried cat.—Rice wet and softas pap.—1 should 
like to fling it in the cook’s face.” The waiter who stood near the door, 
with his back towards it, murmured,‘ I don’t think you would if you 
saw her.’ Interrupted grumbling continued : ‘‘ Soup—soup was nothing 
but bone water, and salt as beef-pickle-—Salmon all white except the 
bone, and that was black; broke its back at a leap, perhaps, last month, 
died a lingering death, and the body was fished up a week ago. Waiter! 
haven’t you got some wine fit to drink?” ‘ Best sherry we have, Sir.’ 
** Sherry! as much perry as sherry! Are you the only waiter 1 can 
have?” ‘ Very sorry, Sir ;—a large club dinner in the house to-day.’ 
—‘ Damn the club—club law, I suppose, My money's not as good as 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 5, 2F 
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the club’s, eh?” I could no longer resist advancing a step, and taking a 


glance at the querulous gentleman and the patient waiter; when I saw. 


our old friend, Major Tiftin, his small black eyes_flashing fiercely above 
his sallow cheek-bones; but not all his rage could call a flush into his 


cotton-coloured face. His person, always small, seems to be shrunk up. 


to half its size. As he sate there, pale, bald, emaciated, and angry, he 
looked, as the waiter described him in an undertone, like a corpse in a 
passion. 1 now walked in, and shook the Major by the hand, and found 
him sitting before a better dinner than he ever gets or gives at home. I 
fear we must allow that it is characteristic of an old Indian to find fault. 


In England they are somewhat like tragic actors off the stage ; they have 


so long acted the parts of great captains in war, and statesmen in peace, 
of Eastern nabobs and European princes, that they forget their intrinsic 
obscurity when they return to this country. An inn, therefore, is too 
tempting an opportunity of resuming lost importance to be overlooked. 
There alone their money can give distinction, and the want of other 
claims to notice pass unobserved. ‘Tifiin congratulated me on the short- 
ness of my Indian career, and my excellent state of health. Poor fellow, 
as he gave me one hand, he pressed the other on his right side. We 
soon fell into conversation, and he seemed to be even more disquieted in 
mind than in body. Mrs. Tiilin, on the plea of health, came back to 
England two or three years before her husband. I remember that people 
used to hint that Mrs. Tiflin’s health left her when Lieut, Bowyer em- 
barked for Europe on his private affairs. However it may be, the Major, 
like another Agamemnon, found on his return an Egisthus in his house, 
Already, alas! Mr. C. Feelips is retained for the prosecution. I strongly 
dissuaded the outraged husband from bringing his cause into court. Poor 
fellow ! a little patience would save all this expense and exposure, and 
bury his wrongs for ever. Death will shortly give him a divorce from 
bed and board, without the forms of the ecclesiastical court. 

“‘T could support this misfortune,” said Tiffin; ‘‘ and only wish that I 
could rid myself of the liver complaint.as easily as of a bad woman ; 
but I am sadly vexed about my son Tom. He has been only a year at 


Haileybury, and two orders of afhliation have already been made upon 
the young rascal. I shouldn't mind even that; but he has lost 60/. im 
gambling and betting on pony races ; and the College Council are con- 


sulting about expelling him. Oh, Arcot, never send a boy of yours to 
Haileybury!” I contrived to lead the conversation at last to old times 
and pleasant recollections, and sent the Major to bed in good spirits, at 
least till a chance-turn on the right side reminded him of his liver. I 
left Salisbury at eight o'clock the next morning ; but expect to see Tiffin 
at Cheltenham. Dr. Warren advises Mrs. Arcot to drink the waters. 
You have been intimate with the Major for so many years, that I thenght 
you would sympathise in his vexations, both frivolous and serious. 

Mrs. Arcot and Emily desire their love to your wife and Louisa, and 
] am, always, dear Littlecraft, yours, sincerely, 
GrorGe Arcor. 
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ON THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE MODE OF EDUCATING 
CIVIL SERVANTS FOR INDIA, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—Every reader of your excellent Miscellany must have perused 
with great pleasure, and not less profit, the series of Essays under the 
signature of B. M. V., on the subject of the Education of Youth for Civil 
Otlices in India. If anonymous praise were of any value, I should not 
be backward in bestowing a humble mite of applause on the calm good 
sense and freedom from prejudice, which are so remarkable in these 
Essays. As it is, I shall content myself with pointing out what appears 
to me a blemish, and not an inconsiderable one, in this able writer’s 
schemes for improving the Indian civil service. 

The felicitous conception of setting up the Indian writerships as prizes 
in the great English seminaries of education, was Lord Grenville’s, 
That it should not have made a deep impression on the public mind, 
might seem strange, if we did not advert to the fact that nine people out 
of ten in England, take nv more interest in the affairs of India than in 
those of Crim-Tartary, while the remaining tenth consists of persons 
who take ¢oo near an interest in Indian affairs—namely, the givers and 
takers of patronage—both of them equally concerned in supporting the 
present system of bestowing appointments—equally disposed, therefore, 
to stigmatize and put down any plan which, proceeding on enlarged and 
statesman-like views of policy, would put an end to their days of good 
things. 

Your correspondent has done a great public service, in calling general 
attention to my Lord Grenville’s excellent speech on the last renewal of 
the Company's charter. His Lordship’s proposal for distributing the 
writerships was, in every respect but one, unexceptionable: it went to 
secure for India the greatest quantity of the highest talent: it obviated 
the popular objection against transferring the Government of India into 
the hands of the King’s Ministers derived from the increase of patronage 
devolving to the crown ;—it promised to eradicate so much of that fatal 

corporation-spirit, remarkable in the Civil Service, as arises from their 
being brought up together as a separate Indian caste in this country— 
but, it was by far too honest and virtuous a project for an age which is 
not that of self-denying ordinances, and therefore by common consent 
of all party spirits, it was rejected and laid aside as something too romantic 
and visionary for the ‘‘ practical men,” whether of Leadenhall or White- 
hall. I wish Lord Grenville himself may not now have begun to look 
back on his own Indian day-dreams (while in opposition) with diminished 
favour. Tempora mutantur,&c. Mr. Wynne is an humble retainer of 
that party whereof the Grand Duke is chief, and Lord Grenville the Nes- 
tor. It may not be just to infer from Mr. Wynne’s thick-and-thin applause 
of every possible act of every possible functionary at home and abroad, 
that Nestor has changed his opinions, and now sees nothing in the sys- 
tem or the men who administer it, which requires amendment of the 
one, or better training of the other. But even if he has cooled down a 
little, it does but prove, as our Church friend Dr. Southey would say, that 
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a man has lived to be wiser to-day than he was yesterday—that Lord 
Grenville at 75 is better authority than Lord Grenville at 60. 

Your correspondent has enforced his positions against the present 
gregarious education of the future Indian rulers, with much acuteness 
and sense ; but he suffers himself to be led away by natural and to a 
certain point laudable partialities, into the support of a position entirely 
at variance with the expanded views and liberality of sentiment mani- 
fested in many parts of the letters. 

It would seem that he proposes limiting the competition for writerships 
tothe two English Universities. Now laying out of view the moot point, 
whether the system of education and discipline pursued at those semi- 
naries be better or worse than that followed in Trinity College, Dublin, 
or the very different methods of the Scotch Universities, I would ask, if 
the writer is seriously prepared in these times to add to the exclusions 
under which his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects have so long suffered, 
and to prohibit them from becoming writers in India? The gentlemen 
from the north, would not, perhaps, let their love of Calvinism stand in the 
way of their preferment ; so at least one of their own favourite writers in 
Blackwood’s Magazine plainly intimates; but with us, Sir, this is yeally a 
scruple of conscience, and a point of honour to adhere invariably to our 
creed and our forms ; a thing, in short, not to be got over for any tem- 
poral advantage. Your Correspondent’s proposal, would, therefore, have 
the effect of shutting us out altogether from employments that, until now, 
have been supposed opentous. It may not be thought safe or proper that 
conscientious Catholics, whose scruples to take certain oaths have so 
long kept them out of offices of public trust, should be allowed any share 
in the deliberations of a body so pure, devout, and disinterested as our 
legislature; but one is rather at a loss to see exactly in what way par- 
ticular opinions concerning the Real Presence—the advocation of 
saints—or doctrinal supremacy in the Chief Priest of a hierarchy, dis- 
qualify the holder from administering justice to Hindoos or Mahometans ; 
or from collecting land-tax and customs for the East India Company. I 
confess I do fear, notwithstanding the tender consciences of my brethren 
in spirituals, they would be found quite as apt engines for screwing 
out of a miserable population the “‘ entire nett produce of the soil” ac- 
cording to Sismondi,' or the uttermost farthing of a thousand per cent. 
Salt-Tax, as their Protestant rivals in such good works. They show 
themselves apt enough in their own country. 

Perhaps the public may not be aware, that when the present College 
for the Company’s servants was set up, that Institution was viewed with 
some pain and even jealousy by the Catholics, as having a tendency to 
exclude them from Civil employment in India. There was much affec- 
tation of the forms and discipline of the intolerant English Universities ; 
and the religious reputation of the influential Director, who had so large 
a share in setting up this College, and putting down Lord Wellesley’s, 
was not likely to lessen our apprehensions as to the meditated bearing of 
Hertford Seminary, on the interests of our oppressed and excluded body. 
It was not until very lately that our uneasiness was removed. ‘The sin- 
gular circumstance occurred last year, of a Catholic young gentleman 
obtaining a writership. He and his parents of course demurred to his 








1 Revue Encyclopedique, Decembre, 1824, 
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being compelled to attend the religious exercises of the establishment ; 
an appeal followed to superior authorities, and after some discussion the 
point was liberally conceded to the scruples of the student. This prece- 
dent has therefore settled the eligibility of Roman Catholics to public 
employment in India; yet the right thus obtained, your Correspondent 
would now defeat, by restricting the competition for writerships after the 
demise of the East India Company, to graduates ot his favourite English 
Universities. 

I fear he would be terribly startled at any such heterodox suggestion 
as that of giving a fair proportion of these great prizes to Ma yNoorn, 
though that be a Royal College? Should the times not be ripe for such 
a proposal, when the arrangements for the new charter are under consi- 
deration, our youth will have to resort to the Scotch colleges, and there 
try their chance for whatever portion of the yearly number of. Indian 
prizes would be allotted to those northern seminaries, where no one think 
of requiring religious tests or qualifications from the candidate for Aca- 
demic honours. Your Correspondent can scarcely be serious in meditat- 
ing the exclusion of such Universities as Edinburgh or Glasgow from the 
competition. He may value a profound acquaintance with the intrica~ 
cies of longs and shorts, above the study of political economy; and the 
knack of writing as faultless Greek as an old Athenian, above the art 
possessed by the men of “ Modern Athens,” of expressing their thoughts 
with precision and elegance in plain English; but I put it to him, whe- 
ther the demerit of possessing ¢hese inferior philosophic attainments only 
to the exclusion of those superior classic accomplishments, be a sufficient 
ground for utterly disqualifying the unfortunate individual for distri- 
buting justice or squeezing revenue among the semi-barbarians of Hin- 
doostan. 

The importance of the general subject discussed by your Correspondent 
is so great,—of such infinite moment is it to the interests of our vast 
empire, to have for administrators of India able, pure, patriotic and 
liberal-minded men,—that you cannot too often recur to the subject, and 
familiarize the public mind here with its bearings. The advantages of 
governing a great and remote Colonial dependency, densely peopled by 
rude tribes of alien language, religion and feelings, by means of one 
particular order of men, sent thither in very early youth, expecting to 
rise to high place and fortune by gradation, yet taught to consider them- 
selves not settlers connected by fellow-feeling with the country, but 
sojourners in a foreign land, whence they seek to hurry away with their 
accumulations ;—the advantages of governing India by such a class, 
strict monopolists of ali office and power, unchecked by any but their 
own order, uncontrolled by any independent political institutions, pro- 
tected from all scrutiny of public opinion, or any privilege of free com- 
plaint, must at any time be matter of grave doubt. The balance of good 
has, perhaps justly, been thought to preponderate in favour of such an 
arrangement, partly because of the facilities with which a youth acquires 
the languages and becomes Indianized ; partly because of the evils which 
were seen to spring in the early days of our conquest from the influx of 
adult spoliators; but still more from the fear entertained, that if Civil 
employment abroad were thrown open to general competition in England, 
India would be inundated with lazy lordlings and idle honourables—ay e, 
and dishonourables too—who had tried their fortunes in the field of Par- 
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liamentary corruption at home, and betook themselves to India, to mend 
matters how they best could. 

It would not, perhaps, be impossible to hit on something between both 
of these plans; some scheme which, without breaking down the frame 
and constitution of the Civil Service, should now and then transfuse a 
little English health and vigour, by admitting a limited quantity of com- 
petition, in particular cases, from without the pale ot the Company's 
Service, and so infusing some circulation into the mass. But admitting 
it to be good on the whole for India, to be governed by this exclusive 
corps of placemen by profession, it would seem only the more necessary 
that we should discourage every aggravation of that co-operative spirit 
beyond what must unavoidably arise from the nature of the employment. 
If we cannot help their being a “ separate caste” when they get to 
India, let us at least avoid encouraging that gregarious feeling before its 
+ime, by bringing up all the youths together, instead of letting them im- 
bibe the high tone and feelings of freemen, and from early attachments 
to philosophy, literature, and varied accomplishments, by associating with 
the mass of their fellows at the various Colleges of the United Kingdom, 
until they shall be of full age and discretion. 

If any one doubt the strength of the esprit de corps of the Civil Body, 
as now constituted and educated, let him but look to the late disgraceful 
debates at the India House, and the more disgraceful transactions from 
which they arose. Here is a series of acts of violence—precipitation— 
jealousy—manceuvring and cruelty—perpetrated by the Company’s ser- 
vants in different grades of stature and power, and stopping nothing short 
of the utter destruction of a mercantile house which had done the state 
no common service in no ordinary times of peril—the proscription and 
banishment of obnoxious individuals—the confiscation of their acquired 
property, and the ruin of multitudes of dependent creditors. Yet see 
how the Company’s servants, one and all, stand by and defend each 
other, right or wrong. Ask almost any one in private, if he justifies a 
Resident’s womanish intemperance or implacable vindictiveness? Ask if 
he defend a temporary Governor’s breathless haste to complete the 
abominable work of destroying the prostrate and helpless firm, in three 
days, that the new Governor, who had arrived, might be too late to save 
if so disposed?2 Ask if he approve of a Member of Council’s insinuating 
in private, to the injury of an absent public servant, that which he shrunk 
from recording in public, the while he claimed credit as a fearless doer of 
painful duty in the worst of times? Few of them will deny, between 
man and man, that they disapprove of such things; yet in public, all 
defend each other, and they form a phalanx—bristling forward to shield, 
and reciprocally to protect, one another, with a constancy, zeal, and 
courage, which show their strength and their means of defence ; but which 
tempt the spectator to ask, if that system can be politic and good which 
generates such a combination and such a spirit, in a body virtually pos- 
sessing the undivided authority of the state, in an empire like India ? 

Such circumstances as these give a double value to the labours of 
writers who endeavour to draw public attention to the defects, not to say 





2 The ‘* Lamb,” described by Mr. Canning, however, had speedily undergone 
the described process of conversicn into the “‘ Tiger.’’? A few days sufficed, and 
he reached Calcutta quite prepared to acquiesce in, and confirm ail, the ferocious 
doings of his locum tenc as, ADAM,—EbiTor. 
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vices, inherent in the present system of rearing and appointing youths to 
Civil office in the Indies. I hope your able Correspondent will not drop a 
subject, the investigation of which becomes more deeply interesting to the 
philanthropist as the time approaches when India will again have a 
chance of exchanging her present sordid and selfish masters for others 
more actuated by liberal and sound principles. 
Yours, 
Stratford, 10th April, 1825. A Romanisr. 





LETTER OF THE EMPEROR OF THE BURMESE TO THE EMPEROR 
OF COCHIN-CHINA,. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR Singapore, November 1824. 


Tue departure of a ship from this place for London direct, affords me an 
opportunity of inclosing, to your address, a copy of a letter from the King 
of Ava to the Emperor of Cochin-China, upon the occasion of Mr. Gib- 
son’s mission. I had translated this document from the French (in which 
language I received it) for the purpose of obtaining its insertion in the 
Singapore Chronicle ; but as it was not considered proper for an editor 
of any Eastern newspaper to meddle with matters of a political nature, it 
could not be admitted. I therefore forward it to you, for the unshackled 
pages of the Oriental Herald. 1 must, however, do the head of the 
Government at this place the justice to say, that the press enjoys more 
freedom here than in any other part of India; and that the Bengal regu- 
lations of Mr. Adam and Sir Francis Macnaghten are the only cause of 
there being any restrictions on it here at all. 

Wishing you every success in conducting the Oriental Herald, several 
Numbers of which have reached this island, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Sincaprorr Mercnanr. 


Copie d’une Lettre adressée en 1822, par ’ Empereur des Birmans a 
l’Empereur de Cochinchine. Portée par Mr. Gypson, Ambassadeur, 


De la grande ville d’Amarapura, au pays ou régne la religion du vrai 
Dieu, ot l’on trouve réunis les trésors les plus précieux de la terre, 
l’auguste monarque, protecteur de cent rois ses tributaires, maitre du 
glorieux et célébre éléphant blanc Schadam chen Men, et de tous les 
autres éléphants blancs, possesseur de l’arme volante et invisible, des 
mines les plus riches, dominateur des eaux et de la terre, défenseur de 
la vraie religion, Empereur juste et tout-puissant, dont les pieds sacrés 
commandent & tous les pays soumis & sa domination écrit en ces termes, 
par l’entremise de ses ministres, genéralissimes et grands dignitaires, 
a sa Majesté l’Empereur de Cochinchine. 

Au commencement du monde, lorsque le soleil, la lune et les étoiles 
furent crées, les peuples se réunirent pour élire un roi, et ils élurent le 
juste des justes, le plus fidéle observateur des dix commandements 
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sacrés du gouvernement des peuples ; fils du soleil et des anges, il fut 
nommé Maha Samada, c’est a dire, l’auguste Roi élu a l’unanimité. 
Descendant de lui en ligne directe, l’Empereur du lever du soleil, resplen- 
dissant comme cet astre, régne aujourd’hui paisiblement, en récom- 
pense des vertus et des bienfaits qu’il a pratique pendant toute la durée 
des transmigrations successives de son ‘ime sur la terre. 

En arrivant a la supréme grandeur, il a conservé, comme ses ayeux et 
son prédécesseur, la gloire du tréne et des sombraires royaux. Aimant 
et cherissant ses peuples comme ses propres enfants, il les a exemptés 
de tous tributs, et ils se sont réjouis, & son avénement, comme dans une 
belle nuit que la lune éclaire de ses rayons argentés. Conformément aux 
doctrines de la religion, il fait de nombreuses aumones, et s’éfforce, en 
suivant tous ses preceptes, de mériter les jouissances du paradis. En re- 
connaissance de ses bienfaits, ses peuples prient pour que leur bon roi 
soit exempt de toute infirmite et jouisse d’un long réegne. Sa Majeste 
posséde les royaumes de Suna Paranta, Sampadipah, Duracca, Yamin- 
ha, Sirih Kitterama, Geya Vuddana, Camboza, Yodih Nagara, Keh- 
mayatha, Maha Nagara, Sivik, Chein, Alavipura, Yazengala, Lavaya- 
tha, Harimirenzha. 

Tous ces pays, suivant leur grandeur et leur puissance, payent a sa 
Majesté tributs et hommages depuis les temps les plus reculés, le roy- 
aume de Maha Vihica Yecapura, ot résidait le Dieu Maha Mouny, et 
qui contient les quatre provinces de Denhavady, Duciravady, Mégavady, 
et Kamavady ; le royaume de Nagachantha, dont la capitale est Mani- 
pura, et celui de Asama Seccadera, qui a pour capitales Goracon et 
Ramapura, sont aussi soumis & son Impériale Majeste et lui payent 
tribut fet hommage. Au dela des mers sont encore des isles et des 
royaumes qu'il protege, et dont il recoit comme hommage des jeunes 
vierges, des armes, des chevaux, des éléphants et d’autres présents 
precieux, 

Au loin, comme prés de lui, il aime a accorder sa protection & tous 
les princes qui la sollicitent et a leur faire des présens conformes a leur 
grandeur. Il accorde honneur et protection & tous ceux qui servent 
fidélement sa personne, dans son armée et dans son gouvernement. I] est 
l’ami de tous les rois sacrés vu non sacrés. Les Brames, hommes et 
femmes, et les gens puissants par leurs richesses, jouissent aussi @@ sa pro- 
tection, ainsi que tous les habitants du royaume, étrangers ot indigenes. 
Il surveille tout ce qui concerne la religion et les bonzes, et recompense 
ces derniers suivant leur mérite, imitant en cela le grand roi Chec- 
Kiavade, qui, dans un instant, se transportait ou il voulait aller. 

Il pratique les auménes et la bienfaisance, les mortifications, la 
charité poussée jusqu’a l’oubli de soi méme, la droiture et la justice, la 
délicatesse et l’affabilité; il oublie les offenses et n’en conserve jamais le 
souvenir; il désire le bien de tous les hommes et méme des animaux ; 
son coeur ne connait ni la haine ni le ressentiment; i! observe les jeunes 
avec scrupule; il tolére et respecte les religions et les usages de tous les 
peuples, et leur accorde sa protection, car tel est le déecalogue sacré des 
rois. S’efforcant d’imiter les vertus et de suivre en tout la coaduite de 
Maha Samada, notre auguste monarque pratique encore huit lois de la 
reconnaissance. I] en reconnait sept pour la moralité et quatre qui con- 
cernent les devoirs envers les morts; fidéle & cette régle de conduite, il 
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espére, suivant des désires, voir fleurir et prospérer les quatre parties de 
son royaume. 

C’est pour se conformer a |’un des sept commandements qui réglent la 
conduite réciproque des rois et leur enseignent a s’aider mutuellement, 
toutes les fois que les circonstances le requiérent, que son auguste ayeul 
envoya des ambassadeurs a S. M. |’empereur de la Cochinchine. 

Par terre les difficultés du chemin, par mer les vents contraires, purent 
seuls les empécher d’arriver jusqu’en présence de sa Majeste. 

Aprés la mort de notre vieux monarque, qui a laissé son royaume et 
ses trésors dans |’état le plus florissant, son petit fils étant monté sur le 
trone, a songé, dés son avenement, a tenter de nouveau d’établir des re- 
lations avee la Cochinchine. 

Sur ces entrefaites, Ong doi Lam et Thu hap Trinh, étant arrives a 
Pulo Pinang, y rencontrérent un chinois habitant de notre pays, et chef 
de nos isles et montagnes aux nids d’alcyons; ils lui firent part d’une 
mission dont ils étaient chargés par le gouvernement de Cochinchine, et 
ce dernier connaissant les intentions du souverain & cet égard, les con- 
duisit jusqu’a Tavai; le grand ministre Menghi Maha Senabady était 
alors a Martaban, en commission de généralissime ; celui qui gouverpait 
la province de Pegu Anbsavady et residait au port de mer, était Menghi 
Sado Menla Noratha. 

Par les soins de ces deux ministres, les Cochinchinois furent conduits 
jusqu’a la ville de Chagain sur les galéres et bateaux des cérémonies ; de 
Chagain ils furent conduits sur les bateaux dorés, et au son d’une 
musique harmonieuse, @ la ville de Shuegui Yet, situee au N. E. de la 
capitale; on leur batit une fort belle maison, ot, malgré qu’ils ne fussent 
porteurs d’aucunes dépéeches de leur gouvernement, ils furent logés et 
gardés avec les plus grands honneurs. Ce fut alors qu’on leur fit de- 
mander officiellement s’ils étaient envoyés par le ministére Cochinchinois. 
Sur leur réponse affirmative, ils furent conduits dans la partie sud de la 
ville d’Amarapura, au jardin Maha Siri Nandavan, ot nous leur conti- 
nuames les traitemens les plus honorables. Alors les cadeaux du minis- 
tre, qu’avaient apportés Ong doi Lam et Thu hap Trinh, furent présentés 
a l’Empereur; ces présents consistaient en armes et soieries. Aux dif- 
férentes questions adressées a ces Cochinchinois, ils répondirent: que 
! Empereur Gialong avait eu longtems |’intention d’envoyer une ambas- 
sade a l’Empereur du lever du soleil, et n’en avait éte empéché que par 
sa mort; qu’ aprés cet evénement son fils Minh Mang étant monte sur le 
trone, qu'il occupait depuis deux ans, le gouverneraent de sa Majesté les 
avaient envoyés au Pegu, et qu’ils venaient aux pieds de notre Empereur 
pour s'informer de l'état actuel du royaume et de ses relations. Ong doi 
Lam ajouta que les Cochinchinois avaient quelques ditlicultés avec les 
Siamois au sujet du Camboge, et que si nos deux royaumes s'unissaient 
contre Siam, nous pourrions les vaincre sans peine, et dés lors établir 
entre nos deux pays des communications faciles; ces affaires, disait-il, 
avaient été prises en considération dans le grand conseil de |’etat, 

Du temps des ayeux du présent monarque, et meme longtems aupara- 
vant, le royaume des Siamois était notre tributaire, dans l’ére 900 des 
Birmans ; ce’st a dire, il y a plus de 200 ans, le roi de Siam, Biaza Di- 
raza, était dans notre capitale, ou nous le gardions avec grand honneur 
dans une maison blanche. Nous avions donnée le gouvernement du ter- 
ritoire Siamois & son fils, qui payait annuellement un tribut de trente 
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éléphants et trente mille tikaux; mais bientdt il se revolta et refusa le 
tribut accoutumé. Le frére de l’ayeul de notre présent monarque, qui 
régnait sous le nom de Chen Bin Shin, et construisait alors la capitale 
Yatana Pura Ava, envoya des armées commandées par des chefs choisis 
dans la noblesse pour reprendre le royaume de Siam. Sur ces entre- 
faites, le chef des Siamois mourut; et notre armée, ayant detruit la ville 
se retira; de ce moment les Siamois sont devenus brigands et pirates 
la mer ; jusqu’ ici nous avons tout souffert avec patience. Ong doi Lam et 
son compagnon nous ont fait savoir que pour cette méme raison ils 
avaient dai venir comme de simples marchands ; en étant lui-méme bien 
convaincu, et pesant ces raisons dans l’intérét et la dignité des deux 
nations, notre auguste Monarque a pensé qu'il ne convenait pas qu’un tel 
obstacle entravat nos relations ; en conséquence des personnes de confi- 
ance sont envoyées en Cochinchine et autorisées a négocier et recevoir 
toutes les décisions de sa Majeste |’Empereur et de ses ministres d’état. 
Ce sont:—Nemio Siri Sura Noratha, Nemio Tazaon, Nemio Siri Raja 
Gounnarat, Nemio Tederat Kio, Seidi Noratha, Nemio Sira Kiojua, Siri 
Cheinda Noratha. 

Que nous avons envoyés, avec Ong doi Lam et Tha hap Trinh, en leur 
remettant pour étre offerts en présent asa Majesté |'Empereur de Co- 
chinchine,—un sceau secret de |’Empire en or, vingt anneaux de rubis, 
vingt anneaux de saphir, trois sacs de rubis bruts, une couverture en soie 
de fabrique du pays, quatre piéces de soies unies, un chapelet de 
pierres jaunes, un bloc de pierres verts, quatre boursettes dont une trés 
petites, trois boits-vernissées de différentes grandeurs, une boite a bétel 
avec ses pieds, quatre garde-mangers, un bandége en vernis, une 
coupe a thé avec son couvercle, dix-huit lines crayons blancs, trente 
panells d’huile de naphte. 

Investis de toute notre confiance, et attachés A la personne de |’Em- 
pereur, nos Envoyés ont connaissance de tout ce qui est relatif a la de- 
struction des Siamois, ennemis communs de nos deux nations, et nous 
les autorisons & agir pour cette affaire, suivant ce qui a été conclu a cet 
egard. 

Nous souhaitons qu’il plaise a S. M. l’Empereur de Cochinchine et & 
ses Ministres, de rédiger par écrit leurs décisions a ce sujet, et de nous 
les transmettre sans retard, par l’entremise de nos Commissaires, accom- 
pagneés de quelques personnes de confiance. 





FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM ON BIGNOR PARK, THE SEAT 
OF THE LATE MRS. CHARLOTTE SMITH. 





Tuy mountains, Bignor! fringed with beechen shades, 
Thy verdant meadows, thy impurpled glades, 

Brown hamlets, sheltered by the pendant wood, 

And ancient oaks, that crown the watery flood ; 
Scenes which my mother’s artless strains inspired, 
And the ill-fated muse of Otway fired ; 

Nor sacred Jess is Herting’s cottaged vale, 

Where Cellins' breathed his ever-pensive tale, 


1 Otway, Collins, Hayley, and Mrs. Charlotte Smith, were not only born in the 
same county, but in the same neighbourhood, 

























on Bignor Park. 





: Roused Echo from her sylvan bed of sleep, 

§ And bade the groves and mountain shepherds weep.’ 

On Arun’s banks, where Flora’s treasures throng, 

In the deep vale, through which he pours along . 
His restless stream, to meet his parent flood, 
Winding ’twixt meadow, purple heath, and wood,’ Fe 
Oft has my sainted mother, sorrowing, sighed 

E: To the low murmurs of his sullen tide ; 

And Echo still, from his cold oozy cave, 

Repeats the tale, that charmed his wandering wave, 

Bears her sad history into distant deeps, 

And with his willowed banks, responsive weeps. 















No more, ye sacred haunts! in spring’s attire, 
Shall sounds of sweetest harmony inspire. 

Or the chaste empress of the starry night, 
The muse’s meditating steps invite | 
To the wild pathless copse, or flowery dell, | 
Or where the sheep-fold’s melancholy bell, | 
Awakes the solemn silent ear of night, ia 
Or shepherd’s boy in vernal dreams delight. 










What time the hoary owl incessant weals, \% 
Winnowing with labouring wings the misty fields, 4 
And clamorous rooks, in black battalions meet, ' 
Slow verging homeward, to their dark retreat, 

Now hovering pause, above the tufted trees, ’ 
And wake to Gothic sounds, the evening breeze, 
Whilst still is heard, from distant vales among, 
The mournful woodlark’s curfew-pealing song ; 
That time: How oft upon thy utmost brow, 
When evening's beams enriched the va'e below, 
With secret joy the farewell sweet I ’ve seen, 

As the sun lingering kiss’d each parting scene, 
The humble village, and the gayer town, 
Ocean’s blue waste of waters, woodlands brown, 
Beachy’s‘ sea-worn immeasurable steep, 

Which trowns with pallid horror, o’er the deep, 
Aruna’s* modest, meadow’d, winding vale, 
Where magic sounds of minstrelsy prevail, 
Brightened by turns,—as his last glimmering ray, 
Down western waves, still loitering, stole away. 





































? See Collins’ beautiful lines on the death of Colonel Ross :—he says, 


The muse shall still, with social aid, 
Her gentlest promise keep, 

Even humble Herting’s cottaged vale, 

Shall learn the sad repeated tale, 
And bid her shepherds weep. 


3 The river Arun, which gives the name to Arundale, empties into the sea near 


Chichester. 
4 Beachy Head, in Sussex. 5 The river Arun. 
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UNGENTLE MEMENTOS. 


As I was one day contemplating in idleness the title-page of mine edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, (published by divers metropolitan bibliopolists, 
A.D. MpcccxIx,) I noted a certain peculiarity therein; my comment 
upon which I hereby communicate, for the delectation of all your gentle 
readers. 

Touching the peculiarity itself, it was this: that, instead of setting 
forth that what followed was a volume of ‘the plays of William Shake- 
speare,” the laconic title-page abbreviated it into “ the Plays of Shake- 
speare ;” setting the aforesaid Wel/zam aside. For the which, I cannot 
but laud the man of types who adjudged the said William to be an imper- 
tinent superfluity: for this terraqueous globe hath had but one Shake- 
speare, and will have no more. Wherefore, he needeth not these futile 
distinctions. He standeth unique, solitary, unapproachable. Like 
Achilles, he doth shake a spear, which no inferior hero can poise. He 
was, in verity, a phoenix in all things save one—he did leave no heir in 
those odorous embers, which have sweetened, as it were, the atmosphere 
of our being. What mattereth it unto any man, whether he were no- 
minated William, or Thomas, or Nicholas, or Peter? Who talketh of 
Julius Caesar by his preenomen of Caius, or designateth Virgilius Maro 
by that cacophonous, Publius? Of a surety, it belongeth unto such men 
as a prerogative, to drop all these ungraceful appendages ; and albeit, 
like chicken, they commence their career with fragments of the abori- 
ginal egg upon their heads; yet in time, it is to be hoped, yea, and it is 
to be expected, that they will leave these unseemly periwigs behind 
them. Wherefore, I would ask, by seeing the name of William ap- 
pended unto that of Shakespeare, must I be reminded that such a man 
ever was a child? Wherefore must I have him obtruded upon my 
phantasy, ‘‘ mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” or lifting up his 
voice at the baptismal font? Wherefore must I hear him invocated by 
his pedagogue, by the familiar diminutive of his preposterous name? 
I wax wroth in the retrospection of these prosaic indignities; and— 
iterumque, iterumque—I laud the man who ventured to omit thy 
preenominal appellative— 

Dear son of memory! great heir of fame! 


When, as it were, he floateth as a spirit around and above us, why 
must these and such like reminiscences be inflicted upon us, to make 
him incarnate again? Why must he again be enforced—znolens volens 
—to 

Soil his pure ethereal weeds, 
With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould? 

Away with these importunate remembrances! As the royal Lear did 
say, touching his princely hand, “ they smell of mortality.” They are 
all musty and superannuated nuisances, wherefore I will none of them. 
The name of Shakespeare perisheth not; but let oblivion eliminate the 
preenominal William. 

The mention of these unsavoury reminiscences, putteth me in mind of 
certain other things, as I opine, of similar characteristics, which | shall 
set down for the further benefit of your above-mentioned gentle readers. 
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Primally: Mr. Williams, of the city of Edinburgh, (one of the not 
many boreal limners, whose reputation hath performed a trajection of 
the Tweed,) did, some time since, make a pictorial crusade into strange 
lands, accoutred with pencil and pen, instead of sword and shield : 
from the which adventure he brought home divers opima spolia, which 
he did exhibit unto the public in goodly volumes of letter-press, adorned 
with comely copper-plates. Among the sculptures, there was one— 
horresco referens—presenting the skull' of Raffaelode Urbino! Before 
this, the said Raffaelo had dwelt, as a spirit of the past, in my phan- 
tasy; he had hovered, as a living glory, over the ruins of olden years. 
Wherefore, then, should I be reminded, by this indecorous portraiture of 
his skull, that he had ever been any thing, save a bright intelligence ? 
Of what utility could it be to uncharnel his cranium, if no exorcism 
could evocate the soul which did inform it? Could it produce another 
Transfiguration, or imagine a new Madonna? No, certes. Wherefore, 
away with these obscene mortalities! Is not the grave the place of the 
defunct? There, I pray, let the reliques of the mighty rest. Gaze thy 
fill upon their goodly immortalities; but have thou nothing to do with 
their bones. For mine own part, | would be oblivious of all, saving 
their handyworks and their glory. I will, that they be nought, unto 
myself and unto the world, but golden shadows, and fleating melodies, 
and perennial rainbows. | will, that Shakespeare be not called William, 
and that Raffaelo de Urbino have no skull. 

Again: some time since, I perambulated, with infinite delectation, the 
interior of St. Peter’s Cathedral, at Exeter—a place, in which he who 
feeleth no emotion, can scarcely, | opine, have much emotion to feel. 
Having given us a conspection of the “ long-drawn aisles,” the “ storied 
windows,” the monuments antique and hodiernal, and the other leonine 
adjuncts of the fabric, it pleased our conductor to open unto us a case, in 
which was deposited the skeleton of a personage who had been strangu- 
lated for murder! Now, it did amaze me, (firstly,) that any skeleton what- 
soever should be deemed ornamental to a Christian church ; (secondly,) 
that the skeleton of a murderess should be preferred to all others for 
ecclesiastical exhibition; and, (thirdly,) that a cathedral should be 
elected, beyond all inferior churches, to contain these interesting remains. 
Concerning myself, I will acknowledge that the sight of these respectable 
relics did somewhat interfere with the train of cogitation, which all 
(saving them) was fitted to induce; and that it hath connected an asso- 
ciation with the august edifice, by no means pleasing, and eke somewhat 
durable. The mortalities of the noble and the fair of ages departed, were 
crumbling under the pavement of the magnificent pile; they shrunk 
from the eye of man, and from the light of day. Yet they (videlicet, the 
owners of these mortalities) had died pacifically in their beds; and, 
though some of them were rather homicidal in the field, they polluted 
not their domestic localities with blood. One only did seem to court the 
light in all that place of tombs. And what were her claims to this dis- 
tinction? She had been executed for murder! ‘Truly, it is an honour 
she doth not seem to have merited, to be taken from the scaffold to deco- 





! When this was written, the author was not at all aware of the important 
purposes which these relics may answer in relation to phkrenological science. He 
now cordially wishes, that the skulls of all departed worthies whatsoever, could 
be procured for the facilitation of these interesting inquiries, 
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rate the cathedral; and, when Falstaff did say that he had “ forgotten 
what the inside of a church was made of,” he would have been blameless, 
did it contain many sanctities of this kind. 

Moreover, I well remember me, that, passing up the Thames, in the 
autumn of A.D. Mpcccx x, as | was contemplating all the marvels of that 
Imperial River, I was in a slight degree disconcerted at discovering, upon 
the sinister marge thereof, three sundry gibbets, whereunto eight speci- 
mens of humanity were appended,—videlicet, four upon one, three upon 
another, and the solitary eighth monopolizing the third. Whether or not 
there were any more | cannot determinate; but for me (who am a moderate 
man) eight did suffice. Before I made this discovery, I had been 
in somewhat of a poetical mood; but there was something in these 
carnifical realities rather unpropitious unto the visions of Parnassus, 
Briefly afterwards we did pass his Majesty’s Yacht, ycleped the Royal 
George, which, certes (albeit rather small of stature) did look princely in 
mine eyes, with her gilded prow, and the royal standard floating over 
her stern. As we passed her, I could not but think with what gratification 
his Majesty, in going down the river, must ruminate on the spectacles 
which we had left behind us. How must be gratulate himself on these 
ocular evidences, that he hath such conscientious and excellent hangmen— 
and that this important funetion of the executive Government is dis- 
charged with such loyal and laudable precision! But, whatever his Bri- 
tannic Majesty may feel, in the conviction that he hath such dutiful 
officials, upon me the spectacle had a very contrarious operation. It did 
make me melancholious at the time ; and, methinks, the retrospection of 
it is any thing but delectable. Nor can I opine, that an intelligent 
foreigner would think more highly of insular civilization, when he findeth 
that, to approach the metropolis of the land, he must see eight of his 
Majesty’s dead subjects, (though not, I allow, the very best of the lieges,) 
swinging in chains to the zephyrs of the Thames. 

Assuredly, these things may be veraciously intituled Ungentle Me- 
mentos. ‘There are many others in this fantastic world ; but of these I 
only purpose, for this present, to castigate one. I allude to the unseemly 
practice of sculpturing upon grave-stones the likeness of a skull, with 
cross-bones for its supporters. I like not such armorial bearings; where- 
fore should the heraldry of the dead be a nuisance to the living ? Is it not 
enough to know that such sad realities are beneath, but we must see them 
likewise in effigy above ground? Sufliceth it not to see them ‘ quietly 
inurned” that ‘‘ the sepulchre” doth, after this ungraceful fashion,— 

Ope his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast them up again? 

The grave is the place of rest and hope; and, being so, it ought to be a 
place of beauty. The very poetry of the heart should envelop the dead, 
and fling, as it were, a silvery mantle over the turf, or the tomb, of faded 
love. There is more pure affection in one handful of flowers, than in all the 
skulls and bones that ever were engraven. Wherefore, | do reiterate, 
away with all these obscene mortalities! And know ye all, whom these 
presents may concern, that we do hereby forbid, under penalty of our 
high displeasure, that any such resemblances be engraven in future, as 
the ornaments of any place of sepulture whatsoever,—we deeming it right 
and fitting that the defunct should cause as little pain as may be conve- 
nient to them, after they. have been consigned to their decent repose, 


Crediton, 





CORRECTION OF TWO REMARKABLE ERRORS-—-ON THE SUBJRCT 
OF OATHS, AND OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 


Str,—I am persuaded that you will receive no communication more 
readily than one designed to correct any misstatement, which may have 
accidently occurred among your pages. In this view, I beg leave to no- 
tice two passages in your last volume. 

At p. 163, “ the Independents” are described as agreeing with “ the 
Quakers,” in refusing to “‘ yield to what they deem the unchristian prac- 
tice of swearing.” Now, an inquiry into the practices of that nume- 
rous class of English Nonconformists will show, that equally with those 
called Presbyterians and the members of the Church of England, 
Independents readily take the customary oaths, whether when serving on 
juries, appearing as witnesses, or for purposes ef commerce. Thus the 
Quakers are the only religious community yet known in Britain, who 
refuse to ‘swear every hour, if oaths are required.” Whether they 
should be required, at least so frequently, may justly demand from 
Church and State that grave consideration which the subject is not 
likely soon to receive, though much may be expected from the progress 
of general education, and, as an acquaintance of my earlier years, 
Robert Robinson, of Cambridge, remarks, in his Lite of Claude, “ dura- 
tion would be ill-bestowed on the world, were the last of mankind to 
govern themselves wholly by the reveries of the first.” 

There have, however, been reflecting individuals, unconnected with 
the Quakers, yet entirely according with them upon this subject. An 
eminent instance was afiorded in the last century, by M. Herport, “ a 
celebrated divine of the canton of Berne ;” where, | regret to add, he was 
** persecuted and imprisoned” for his liberal sentiments, or, rather, for 
the fearless declaration of them: a fate less to have been expected from 
the equity of a Republic, than under the despotism of a Grand Mo- 
narque or a Governor-General ; a Louts le Grand, or (if you can en- 
dure the bathos) an Adam, not unworthily succeeded by an Amherst. 

This injured confessor, Herport, appears to have suffered for his deter- 
mination, in the spirit of the Christian’s great Exemplar, as described 
by Milton :— 

At least to try, and teach the erring soul, 
Not wilfully mis-doing, but unaware 
Misled. 


His work is now before me as “ translated from the German,” and 
published in 1768, after the author’s decease. It is entitled ‘‘ An Essay 
on Truths of importance to mankind ; wherein the doctrine of Oaths, as 
relative to religious and civil government, is impartially considered : the 
whole submitted to public examination.” The following axioms adorn 
the back of the title page :-— 

‘ The meanest subject, who, of his own accord, without any hire, clears 
the streets of loose stones, is, in his sphere, a patriot. 

* That member of society, who does not make his liberty to consist in 
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licentiousness, but uses it subordinately to the laws, and in the love of 
his neighbours, is a patriot in a higher sphere. 

‘ The ruler, who makes the public welfare his constant object, and lays 
himself out in promoting the safety and happiness of his subjects, is a 
glorious patriot, worthy of all respect and love ; a gift of heaven! 

‘ Thus every one, whatever his station be, may acquire the name of 
patriot, than which none is more honourable.’ 

The original of this work is noticed in the Monthly Review for 1766, 
(xxxiv. 547,) and the translation in xxxix. 191. The following com- 
mencement of ‘ the author's preface,” is all which a due attention to the 
numerous occupations of your pages will allow me further to quote; yet, 
after 60 years, during which judicial abuses have been aggravated 
rather than reformed, this passage contains such materials for reflection as 
will, I am persuaded, secure its ready admission from you. ‘‘ Many eminent 
statesmen, sensible of the abuses of oaths, allow that, under the most 
reasonable form, the duties implied in them are of such extentas to 
render the performance of them extremely difficult. Indeed, they are so 
numerous, that to keep a clear conscience, is next to impossible; and so 
enormous are the present abuses, that every one must necessarily be con- 
vinced of them. Whoever obtains an office, civil or military, must swear 
to so many particulars of various kinds, and confirm his oath with such 
imprecations on himself, as if it was on this oath, and not the coercion 
of the ‘laws, that the good behaviour of the subjects depended ; and this 
is a mistake common to all governments. Some considerate men in 
power, indeed, have not been wanting in nervous and affecting repre- 
sentations to remove the stone of offence, but without effect ; and we 
have still some who would be thought men of virtue, but they are 
ashamed of being such. The appellations of precision, humourist, innova- 
tor, so discourage them, that their zeal for reformation of abuses cools; and 
what totally quenches it is, that without taking the oath, they must not 
think of any preferment. Thus they conform, and swear, along with the 
unthinking vulgar.” 

The other passage of your Oriental Herald, to which I had refe- 
rence, is at page 468 of the Supplemental Number for March; where, 
in an able disquisition ‘ On the recent discussions respecting Ireland,’ 
are the following sentences: ‘‘ Toleration, in its widest sense, has never 
been followed by mischief. In Carolina, the constitution of whose go- 
vernment was originally prepared by the great Locke, to form a church 
protected by law, it was only necessary that seven fathers of families 
should assemble for public worship.” Now any reader would suppose, 
that the constitutions of Carolina were formed of principles worthy of 
“the great Locke,” and such must be the wish of every friend to his 
fame, so justly acquired by the general tenor of his writings. Sed magis 
amica veritas; and it cannot be denied, that if he were known only by 
those constTiTUTIONS, which were abrogated after twenty years of 
troublesome experiment, the epithet great had never been justly ap- 
pended to his name. Of this assertion, you will fairly expect some 
satisfactory proofs. 

At the close of the 97th constitution, the abovementioned toleration 
is thus expressed: ‘* Any seven, or more persons agreeing in any reli- 
gion, shall constitute a Church or Profession ;” and it is afterwards or- 
dained, (No. 102,) that “ no person of any other church or profession 
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shall disturb or molest any religious assembly.” It is, however, pro- 
vided, (No. 100,) that “‘ no agreement or assembly of men, upon pre- 
tence of religion, shall be accounted a Church,” unless they declare “ that 
there is a God. 2. That God is publicly to be worshipped. 3. That 
it is lawful, and the duty of every man, being thereunto called by those 
that govern, to bear witness to truth.” It is also determined, (No. 101,) 
that “‘ no person above seventeen years of age shall have any benefit or 
protection of the law, or be capable of any place of profit or honour, who 
is not ja member of some church or profession.” It had been previously 
declared, (No. 95,) that “ no man shall be permitted to be a free man of 
Carolina, or,to have any estate or habitation within it, that doth not ac- 
knowledge a God; and that God is publicly and solemnly to be wor- 
shipped.” Thus, instead of the establishment, by these constitutions, of 
“* toleration in the widestsense,” as the connection of the passage (p. 468.) 
appears to suppose, not only every avowed Atheist, however peaceable as 
a citizen, but also every Theist denying the obligation of public worship, 
was forbidden to possess property, or to dwell within the limits of Caro- 
lina; while every inhabitant was subjected to the penalties of outlawry, 
who, at the early age of seventeen, had not either decided, or at least 
affected to decide, between the jarring pretensions of rival religions, by 
becoming “ a member of some church or profession.” You will, I think, 
now agtee with me, that ‘“ the great Locke” does not appear in the 
Constitutions of Carolina. 

It will confirm this opinion, to quote these Constitutions on other sub- 
jects. Thus, as to the “ vassal or leet-man,” who entered himself 
“© voluntarily in the registry of the county court; any lord of a 
manor may alienate, &c. his manor, with all the privileges and leet-men 
thereunto belonging. Nor shall any ieet-man, or leet-woman, have 
liberty to go off the land of their particular lord without license.” He 
was, indeed, on their marriage, to give them for their lives ten acres, for 
which he claimed one-eighth of the produce. But the most indefensible 
Constitution, respecting leet-men, is the 23d, which proposes to form a 
caste, in a manner worthy of Hindoo superstition, for it determines that 
“* all the children of leet-men shall be leet-men, and so to all generations.” 
Thus, as to the whites, these Constitutions depressed the great majority, 
according to the purpose expressed in the preamble, to “ avoid erecting 
a numerous democracy ;” as if a people, however numerous, could not 
act peaceably, and with the happiest effect, by the simple and rational 
contrivance of an equal representation. 

Respecting the blacks, it is determined, (No. 107,) as no West Indian 
legislature would ever propose, that ‘‘ it shall be lawful for slaves as well 
as others, to enter themselves, and be of what church or profession any of 
them shall think best, and thereof be as fully members as any freeman.” 
It is added, that “‘ no slave shall hereby be exempted from that civil 
dominion his master hath over him.” Of what value, or, rather, how 
worthless, would this religious liberty prove to a negro, who should dare to 
assert it against the will of a cruel or exacting master, sufficiently ap- 
pears from the Constitution, (No. 110,) which thus defines civil domi- 
nion: ‘ Every freeman of Carolina shall have absolute power and au- 
thority over his negro slaves, of what opinion or religion soever.” 

I cannot find, after some inquiry, that Locke, in any other part of his 
writings, contemplated negro slavery. It must, therefore, have been on 
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the credit of this 110th Constitution, that he had the misfortune to be 
claimed as an ally by Lord Eldon, in 1807, when that learned peer, a 
determined foe to emancipation in every form, and, it may be feared, to 
every improvement, except of Chancery-fees, vainly opposed, in the 
House of Lords, the abolition of the African Slave Trade. Nor could 
Lord Eldon be reasonably suspected of examining” Locke for a more 
liberal purpose. He might, otherwise, have observed the first sentence 
of the ‘ Treatises of Government,’ where, inthe maturity of judgment, 
the author declares that “ slavery isso vile and miserable an estate of 
man, and so directly opposite to the generous temper and courage of the 
English nation, that it ishardly to be conceived that an Englishman, 
much less a gentleman, should plead for it,” 

Yet so much has Locke’s reputation, as a great political sage, suffered 
by an unaccountable inattention to dates, that Mr. Adams, in his ‘ De- 
fence of the American Constitutions,’ assumes, that the ‘ Treatises of 
Government’ preceded, instead of following after more than thirty years, 
the ‘ Constitutions of Carolina.” He then gravely concludes, that a 
person ‘‘ may defend the principles of liberty and the rights of mankind, 
with great ability and success; and yet, after all, when called upon to 
produce a plan of legislation, he may astonish the world with a signal 
absurdity.” Happy, ‘‘ past the common lot,” is the man or the author 
whose ‘‘ riper years shall not upbraid his green.” Nor ought it to be 
untold, in justice to the memory of Locke, that these Constitutions were 
framed by him, at the suggestion, and, probably, with the assistance of 
one of the Proprietors, that versatile and profligate statesman, Lord 
Shaftesbury, to whom he had been introduced as his physician, and 
under whose patronage he had just left the practice of medicine for the 
study of politics. It should be added, that Locke appears not to have 
designed their publication, as they formed no part of his works, presented 
by his will to the University of Oxford, but were first printed, 1720, in 
the Collection by Des Maizeaux. 

N. L. T. 





LETTER OF A BENGAL OFFICER, ON CERTAIN GRIEVANCES OF 
THE INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Str,—You will do a favour to a great number of Bengal Officers, 
(almost all who have been appointed since 1809,) if you will be pleased 
to take notice of the General Orders issued by the Indian Government 
on the subject of Brevet Commissions. 

It must be well known. to you, that the Company criginally bestowed 
the Brevet on their officers, both to preserve an equality of rank among 
themselves, and to prevent his Majesty’s officers from superseding them. 
It is almost unnecessary to mention, that the rise in the Company’s 
army is purely by gradation, The first three grades in their regiments, 
being the field-oflicers in a gradation list of the whole army; conse- 
quently, when an oflicer has obtained a majority, he can no further su- 
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persede or be superseded. As a Subaltern and a Captain, his advance- 
ment depends on the fortune of his regiment. ‘To equalize, however, as 
much as possible the whole army, the Brevet rank of Captain was given 
to all Subalterns of fifteen years standing. A Brevet Captain received 
no additional pay in his regiment ; he was still a Subaltern, but his rank 
was preserved ; and though others might be more fortunate in obtaining 
regimental rank, and thus coming upon Captains’ allowances, yet, in the 
event of new regiments being raised, references were made to the Brevet 
rank, in filling them up, and not to regimental standing—the Bre- 
vet being dated from original appointment and actual service. This 
arrangement, in bringing forward the unfortunate, was most equitable, 
and was considered one of the most inestimable privileges enjoyed by 
the army. An unfortunate officer looked forward to the period, when, by 
an augmentation in the army, the Brevet rank he held might restore him 
to an equality with those who entered the service at the same time with 
himself; and even, should there be no augmentation, the King’s 
Brevet of Major took cognizance of the Company's Brevet of Captain, 
and he received rank as a field-officer from it; and thenceforwards it 
led to the superior grades of Colonel and Major-General, In every way 
in which the Company’s Brevet was considered, it was of vital im- 
portance, 

In his Majesty’s army, the path of advancement is open in many di- 
rections to a chosen few, and by purchase to all, in a much speedier 
progress than by the gradual promotion of the Indian army. But 
though it is within the compass of possibility and patronage for an offli- 
cer to advance in his Majesty’s army to a company, in half the period of 
service a Brevet of Captain can be obtained in the Company’s army ; 
yet, from the number of officers who could lodge their money for a com- 
pany, (the seniors having priority,) the promotion in his Majesty’s army 
is generally much retarded beyond the period fixed by the regulations 
for the service of an officer in the rank of Subaltern, before he has even 
the choice of the purchase of a company. And, in India, when it has 
happened that a King’s Subaltern was not promoted after fifteen years 
service, he has been also entitled to the Brevet, to place him on an 
equality with the Company’s officers. In fact, the fifteen years of ser- 
vice was calculated from the era of a Cadet’s engagement to the Com- 
pany’s service, a period of some months often before he left the country. 
This, in 1819, was altered by order of the Court of Directors, and the 
period of service calculated from a Cadet’s embarkation. Such a step 
was manifestly unjust: an officer was bound to their service from the 
former period; and had he entered the King’s army, his rank would 
have proceeded from that date. 

This was represented to the Court of Directors, but passed over with 
their wonted heedlessness, which has ever induced them to be blind to a 
very obvious truism,—that the interests of their army are their own, that 
they are inseparable; and as surely as the Court has risen to the rule of 
a mighty Empire, by the zeal and attachment of its army, so by its luke- 
warmness and disaffection will it fall. That postponement of the 
period, from whence an officer’s fifteen years of service was to commence, 
could not have originated with the Court of Directors, for the Brevet 
rank of Captain gave no additional pay; and on this score, the only way 
in which they could be affected, in fact, the only way in which they feel 
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it, must have been a matter of indifference to them. Why, then, was the 
period altered? Ask at the Horse Guards. Inquire of the Company’s 
Privy Councillors. ‘The reason can only be guessed at, which induced 
the Company to give up the privilege of their officers. In this manner 
proceeded the Brevet for five years, when the General Order to which [ 
allude was issued. It had been discovered by the vigilance of the King’s 
officers, that in calculating the period of fifteen years, as before stated, 
the Court of Directors had included the time of Cadetship,—some months 
of probation to the most fortunate of their officers; two, three, and four 
years to many of those who were unfortunate. 

In sending Cadets to India, the Company have paid little regard to 
the demand for officers, In the seasons of 1808—9—10—11—and 12, 
they kept, as should always be the case, a number of officers supernume- 
rary to the establishment of their army, sometimes amounting to 150 or 
200, at the Bengal Presidency alone. The consequence to those officers 
was, that for two and three years they were on Cadet’s pay, waiting for 
vacant Ensigncies : but this was no loss to the Government; for when 
an Ensign joined his corps, he was fully equal to the duties required of 
him, and a tolerable linguist ; he had been first learning the languages, 
and been drilled at a seminary for that purpose. Having passed the 
examinations at that institution, he was ordered to join a regiment at 
some station where officers were scarce, performing all services in com- 
mon with King’s and Company’s Subalterns at the station. The time 
thus spent, as far as concerned the Cadets, was not the most comfort- 
able ; they were on very reduced allowances, and were yet called on to 
perform as many and as important duties as those who had both rank 
and liberal salaries to soften down the hardships of their exile. The 
Cadets so situated considered themselves unfortunate in promotion; but 
little did they think, that by the quibbling at the Horse Guards, they 
should be deprived of the time thus spent, in calculating the period of 
their Brevet. They were surely officers, in effect, spending the most 
precious part of their lives on scanty allowances; and could it have been 
possibly foreseen, that it would be objected to them by his Majesty’s 
officers, with whom they, nevertheless, partook every duty, that they had 
no commissions, there was an easy remedy. The Company were at 
liberty, from the first moment of their passing at the India House, at the 
age specified by Act of Parliament, to have given them commissions as 
Ensigns, although they might be supernumerary to the strength of the 
army, and put them on (what pay they pleased. But this objection 
could scarcely have been foreseen, though the lynx-eyed jealousy of our 
brethren in the King’s was no secret. 

The Brevet had gone on from 1796 to 1819, without alteration or 
open objection; but then, ina weak moment, the Company were pre- 
vailed on to strike off a period of our service, and the blow has been well 
followed up; the easy Majesty of Leadenhall has been further persuaded 
to place their own officers neLow those of his Majesty, by the whole 
length of their service as Cadets; which, to some, was four years, and 
to many, three, two, and one. It might have been expected, that when 
such a proposition was transmitted from the Horse Guards, our Honour- 
able Masters would have interceded for their servants; that that 
Honourable Director, who was expressly nominated by the Proprietors 
to give counsel on military subjects, would have informed the Horse 
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Guards, that the men thus situated had done their duty a$ officers in 
cantonments and on service, and that it had never been objected by an 
officer of his Majesty’s army, when relieved by a Company’s Cadet, that 
he held not a commission, and was therefore not his peer, and could not 
salute him ; that when participating duty from 1796 to 1824, no Sub- 
altern had thought it beneath his dignity to see Cadets placed on the 
roster of duty; and that, therefore, it could not be argued, that indi- 
viduals, who had thus fulfilled every duty incumbent on an officer to per- 
form, were not entitled to rank from the commencement of their service ; 
that such a proceeding would nullify the services of 400 or 500 officers, 
for one, two, three, and even four years ; of officers who had entered the 
army under the pledge of the Company, that their servige should be cal- 
culated from the season of their appointments ; who had already patiently 
submitted to the loss of several months by the Court's laxity in 1819, in 
altering the period of reckoning to the date of their sailing; and that 
such a measure, in operating upon officers who had entered the service 
under the regulations then existing, would have a retrospective effect, 
and would therefore be unjust. 

It might have been expected, that for the feelings of their army, an 
army not surpassed for high honour and able exertion by any army ou 
earth, the honourable Court would have replied to his Royal Highness, 
who directed the proposition, in some such strain as this, and at least 
have endeavoured to soothe the ire of his Royal Highness, with the as- 
surance, that if he would graciously deign to pardon the men who had 
already done the duties of officers on Cadet’s pay, the rule should here- 
after prevail. We might have expected this from gratitude and from 
policy ; but the General Order comes “ mosé positively ” at the close of 
a long and successful series of campaigns, accompanied by a long list of 
clippings, which even Lord Amherst would not carry into execution. 
So much for the gratitude of the Court! It was their policy not to sow 
the seeds of dissension between the King’s and Company’s armies ; it 
was their policy to court the good affections of their own army, and not to 
cringe at the Horse Guards from pecuniary motives: but whatever ex- 
pectations might have been entertained, from their policy or their grati- 
tude, have been built on a quicksand. Money is the idol which the 
Court have erected in Leadenhall-street ; and to it they are offering up 
in sacrifice the interests of the Proprietors, and the interests of the people 
of England, the interests of India, and of Christianity ! 

I have little leisure or patience to write more, but I must say a few 
parting words on the Court's views of policy. You are aware that the 
regiments of India are composed of ten companies each, and it has seemed 
fit to the wisdom of our rulers, that ten companies should be commanded 
by five captains ; of course five companies must be held by the five senior 
Lieutenants: and the propounder of this anomaly might have had the wit 
to clothe it with some semblance of similitude to the footing of other 
armies, by calling the five first Lieutenants second Captains, or Captain- 
Lieutenants, with a mere trifle of increased pay. But not so: no mea- 
sure has been suited to the feelings of the army; these, it has never 
been thought necessary to consult. Further, each regiment has only ten 
Lieutenants and five Ensigns, including the Adjutant and Quarter- 
Master, The total inefliciency of this number, even were they all present, 

I need not descant on: and your readers have only to turu to an East 
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Indian Directory to see how many officers of this small establishment 
are absent on staff and other duties, 

In the King’s army, on the contrary, we see at least one-third the 
number of officers employed in a regiment, doing the duties appertaining 
to the efficiency of 1000 men; and we see, at the same time, these men 
taken into the field, and from their high state of discipline and courage, 
brought out victorious in every campaign in which they are engaged. 
Most rulers would have been proud of such anarmy as that of India. Many 
would have rewarded it. But mark! In 1814 and 15, instead of having a 
full complement of officers, (and Cadets ready disciplined and drilled, to 
stepinto vacancies as they occurred,) the Honourable Court discovered, 
by the infallible rules of Cocker, that for each Ensign kept short, they 
saved per mensem 200 rupees; and, at one time, they kept back all the 
Ensigns of the Bengal army, and even some Lieutenants! Now, on the 
strength of the army at that time, there should have been 310 Ensigns 
present, 310 x 200 = 62,000 rupees saved monthly; or 7,44,000 rupees 
annually in Bengal alone! But they did not choose to discover that, by 
so doing, they doubled the duties of the other officers ; and that officers 
harassed in this manner could not but reflect, and with deep pain and 
contempt, that for the paltry saving of seven lacs of rupees, at a time, 
too, when the Directors and their Governments abroad were declaring 
to the world their fast increasing revenue,—when the army were em- 
ployed in many arduous campaigns, of no ordinary nature,—the officers 
could not but feel that the time was as ill chosen, as the reduction was 
unjust, The army had always laboured under a want of officers; and 


late Pe from the immense increase of country secured by its valour, the 


Staff had been very greatly increased, and many officers drawn off to act 
as magistrates and collectors in the new territories, from the insufficiency 
of the Civil List to meet such demands. At the very time these drains 
were making upon the army, the Company, in one of its economical 
fits, which ague-like have been on it for years, kept short the number of 
officers ; and, not content with this, they attempted a reduction of military 
allowances. I say attempted, and abortively; for either through fear 
or indignation, the Bengal Council carried not their orders into exe- 
cution! 

Owing to the circumstance f officers being kept short, the Cadets who 
came out were made Lieutenants and Ensigns, from the date of their 
sailing from England, there being vacancies at the time. These were 
fortunate men, both in respect to promotion and to pay ; and these meu 
fortune still favours, for their Brevets will be dated from the period of 
their leaving their Mammas. But the Cadets, who were sent out without 
any reference to vacancies, and who, in consequence, were, on first land- 
ing, from six to eighteen months, ona salary of 100 rupees a month ; 
and thereafter, one and two years, on 150 rupees per month, till they 
were promoted to Ensigns, and who served four and five years and up- 
wards in that rank,—these are still followed by misfortune, and the time 
they served as Cadets gives them no title to the Brevet. From one in- 
justice to another injustice, the advance is always certain, though pro- 
gressive; and we are prepared to see this General Order followed up by 
another,—that the period of our Cadetships shall form no part of the 
twenty-one years service that entitles us to our pensions. 

I will only stop one moment to ask what are the prospects of India ? 
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The Indian Governments lay the great seal of Solomon on their councils. 
The Proprietors of India-stock, by hopeless indolence, and the admission of 
no proxies to the vote, have made the Direction—have made the Empire 
of Akbar and of Aurungzebe, a little family and mercantile affair. The 
Board of Control, a fat seat for Welsh country gentlemen, organizes the 
Princes of Leadenhall to perform the wishes of the Minister, who trans- 
fers Java, transfers Sumatra, islands and kingdoms, our own and not 
our own, to our good and liberal neighbours the Dutch, by one single 
stroke of his wand. And really, by what but magic could all these wonders 
be so well performed? By what other power than magic would a gentleman 
of Northumberland, or of Pembroke, become at once qualified to preside 
over the Board, especially instituted to control the management of the 
affairs of India? I call on you, Mr. Canning, from your abilities, 
from your patriotism, from your independence, to put a stop to this mis- 
rule, this corruption, this thraldom. I call on you to cast your eyes on 
India, while disaffection as yet is but a spark, to save 250,000 men 
from despair and ruin; to prevent avarice and injustice from breaking 
that tie which has so long bound the native troops to their officers, and 
their officers to the Government. Pause, ere you permit that spark, 
which has been created by ingratitude and the most miserable parsimony, 
to be fanned into a flame. For, be assured, that the Native Army once 
detached from its officers, and its officers from their affection and zeal 
for the Government, our Indian Empire, the wonder and admiration of 
the world, will vanish, and, “‘ like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave 
not a wreck behind.” 
Bengal, Nov. 1825. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A SuBALTerN. 





OLD ENGLISH OPINIONS ON PROSCRIPTION FROM THE COLONIES, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—Ir the reign of Charles IT. Colonei Farmer, who led the Oppo- 
s.tion party in the House of Assemoly of Barbadoes, “forfeited his claim 
to the protection and countenance” of the Governor, Lord Willoughby, 
and was “ transmitted to England” under charges of treason, &c. When 
he appeared before the King in Council at Oxford, the question was, 
what to do with him? Some were for making sure work of it by keeping 
him in prison; others, for discharging him forthwith. Lord Clarendon 
says, ‘ My opinion was that he should BE SENT BACK A PRISONER 
THITHER, THAT HE MIGHT BE TRIED BY THE LAW AND JUSTICE 
OF THE ISLAND, and receive condign punishment for his offence.” 
So incapable was Lord Clarendon of understanding how simple proscrip- 
tion could ever be practically known to Englishmen. 

An INDIAN. 
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THE TIME FOR THOUGHT. 


Dorn the bee delight him more 
From his honied hive to fly, 

As along heaven’s morning floor 
Dawn comes forth so silently, 


Than the bard, his nook of dreams, 
Tn some little twilight room, 

To leave, what time the amber streams 
Ripple in the evening gloom ? 


Sweet it is to bare the brow 
To the dews and winds of night, 
When the earth is still below, 
When above the stars are bright: 


When the distant city’s din 
Fainter every moment grows, 

And nodding Sleep is thron’d within 
Ten thousand fanes in dusky rows 5 


~ Then, oh then, ’tis sweet to rove 
By the stream and by the brake, 
Dreaming o'er our youthful love, 
Rousing thoughts which seldom wake : 


While, perchance, the nightly bird, 
From her painful throne of thorn, 

Is chanting her lone ditty heard, 
Sweeter than the perfumed morn. 


And Fancy’s ear in every note 

Doth catch the mingling voice of Time, 
Telling that the same did float 

Of old in the sweet Attic clime : 


Where wander’d oft Electra’s bard 
By Ilyssus’ winding wave, 

Or sat him on the dewy sward,— 
Perchance some ancient hero’s grave,— 


To drink the sounds which Night doth boast, 
And stop her dusky steeds to hear : 

Nor does our bleak and broken coast 
Want this magic of the ear. 


Silence, too, itself is sweet, 
While we read the storied sky, 
And watch the mighty Hunter’s feet 
Trace their old round quietly : 


There Andromeda for ever 
Rescued sits, a peerless maid ; 
There cold Cynthia’s diamond quiver 
Doth the shades of heaven iavade : 


All I think, and all I see 
On the cloudy brow of Night, 
Makes the midnight hour to me 
Dear as Dawning’s golden light : 
For then I stand beside the throne 
Of Mind, and make its stores my own, Bron, 














ON NOBILITY AND WEALTH. 


In the affairs of the world, men find both instruction and delight from 
returning to the same topics again and again; because a well-disciplined 
understanding is not inclined to regard any thing as common-place, the 
consideration of which can afford useful and agreeable employment, or 
tend in any degree to mitigate the vehemence of those desires which 
disturb so often the tranquillity of life. We are aware that we might 
often select more fashionable and attractive subjects for speculation ; but 
as the whole pageant of authorship is moving towards the merely agree- 
able, or the “* taking,” as it is termed, it appears to us that we could do 
but little good by mingling with the rear of this vast procession. It may 
be more useful to take, not only a separate, but a higher and a bolder 
path, and leave the frivolous and the subservient alike at a distance. It 
appears to be a prevailing opinion, that the pith and marrow of all old 
subjects has been long exhausted: but what subject is not old? Has 
there been any new attribute added to humanity since the creation? Is 
it not the same thing now that it was six thousand yearsago? And is 
it not undeniable that all we can say regards the same unfeathered biped 
that Plato defined to the Athenians two thousand years back? It is no 
less certain that ‘‘ Man and Happiness” are topics which cannot be 
worn out: the human race will think, and write, and discourse of them- 
selves and their concerns as long as the species continues, and there- 
fore, ‘* Nobility and Riches” are not likely to become obsolete for a long 
while to come. 

The blessings which are said to accrue to a people from the institu- 
tion of an hereditary nobility, and from the enormous accumulation of 
wealth in certain families, have long appeared, for many reasons, extremely 
doubtfulto us. If to enjoy honour be a good, and to be excluded from such 
enjoyment, an evil, (as it has hitherto been admitted to be,) then an 
hereditary nobility is a system of hereditary rewards and punishments, 
transferred from the father to the children, from generation to generation! 
The legislator who admits an hereditary nobility into his system, excludes 
justice, excludes, as far as in him lies, the spirit of enterprise. He 
perpetuates his mistake by making that hereditary nobility a part of the 
legislature. For will they ever aunul their own privileges? Will they 
ever prefer the benefit of the whole state to that which accrues to them 
from the state’s detriment? Will they ever bow the knee to that which 
Aristotle calls the ‘“‘ Statesman’s idol,”—utility? Will they, can they, 
ever look on merit without envy; since whoever stands still, as Lord 
Bacon observes, ever envieth him who advances? Are not the 
privileges of their order built up about them like battlements, from 
whence they may contemplate at their ease the toils, and struggles, 
of the rest of mankind? They, no doubt, often exclaim with the 
Epicurean,— 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus #quora veutis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 

* * * * * * * * * * 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri, 
Per campos instructa, tua sine parte pericli, 
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For what is it to them if in these “ certamina magna,” the bosom of 
genius go bare? They sit out of the reach of the arrows. 

It is difficult to understand in what point of view a hereditary no- 
bility could appear useful to a lawgiver, or to any man of plain sense, 
who should consider that the good of mankind is the object for which men 
unite together in society:—for it is scarcely to be imagined that his 
mind could be dazzled by such flowers of rhetoric as Bacon brings into 
his’ ironical eulogiam on nobility. “ Itis a reverend thing,” says he, 
“ to see an ancient castle or building not in decay, or to see a fair timber 
tree sound and perfect ; how much more to behold an ancient noble fa- 
mily, which hath stood against the waves and weathers of time?” Now 
lawgivers, with whom these privileged orders originate, cannot be supposed 
to contemplate with any such feelings the reverend appearance of old trees 
or castles, and to infer from the pleasure which such objects afford, that it 
will greatly delight the descendants of those for whom they make laws, to 
behold among them a number of ancient families who have for centu- 
ries helped to make them miserable. There must be other reasons. All 
founders of states perceive that new power is slippery, because men are 
not accustomed at once to the yoke of authority ; it is therefore thought 
prudent to confine its exercise as much as possible to those who are 
called the monarch’s personal friends, who reside chiefly at court, who 
are under his eye, who are in consequence suspected by the people. The 
prince’s children mingle with the children of these men; it would be 
unsafe to permit such persons to sink down to the level of the multi- 
tude: honours must, therefore, be invented, which may be transmitted 
to heirs and descendants; and that they may be enjoyed by children, 
must not demand any exertion of intellect. What so proper as titles ? 
It was a consequence flowing logically from the premises; and a here- 
ditary nobility was instituted. 

Were titles raised up like stars glittering on the heights of honour, to 
be reached and worn by merit alone, nobility would exert a beneficial 
influence in the body politic; it would be changed into a loadstone to 
draw up the scattered particles of genius from the dust of obscurity ; 
and would marshal them in one bright phalanx in the fields of renown. 
Glory is to genius as the breath of its nostrils ; it is the light of the soul 
that ‘still twinkles before it even in adversity, and in evil and in 
good report darts in a bright ray upon the heart, that makes toil easy 
and disappointment a trifle. Who would consent to “ pass sleepless 
nights and live laborious days,” were it not for the splendour of this 
“exceeding great reward?” And in what shape could glory be more ad- 
vantageously embodied than in the insignia of well-earned honours ? 
Were nobility thus changed into a wreath for the temples of genius, it 
would be the pride and interest of a nation to see its magnates increase ; 
for they would then be nothing more than the blossoms bursting forth 
upon the branches of its own happiness, and bespeaking the richness of 
the soil and vigour of the trunk that produced and upheld them. As it 
is, great men are avenged by fame for the neglect of fortune: 


Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The wrongful sentence, and award a new! 


A great writer of antiquity, himself a favourer of aristocracy, has the 
following passage on the inevitable decay, or increasing unworthiness 
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of noble families :—‘ Noble birth is a thing altogether different from 
gennine native nobility of character. The former rests solely on the 
glory of our ancestors; the latter is our own work, when, by upholding 
that glory, we have rendered it appropriate and personal. This, indeed, 
seldom happens; for noble races are exhausted like luxuriant soils. 
During a certain time the sons will emulate, perhaps surpass, the virtues 
of their fathers; but at length the current of honour dries up, or is 
turned back; and families decline, fall, and sink from one degree of 
degeneracy to another still deeper.” It is, therefore, an evil that the 
signs of nobility should remain longer in a race than the virtues, if they 
were virtues, which originally procured them, 


The persons judged worthy of honours by Virgil, and whom he placed 
among his heroes in the Elysian fields, were warriors, who had suffered 
wounds and death for their country, chaste priests, bards, whose strains 
were worthy of Apollo, those who adorned life by new invented arts, or 
who, by deserving well, left their names behind them: 


Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vitta ! 


The ills arising from the immoderate accumulation of ‘riches in a few 
families, are more numerous than can be believed. We are careful, in 
considering this subject, to keep our minds clear from all disposition to 
satire; it is necessary, indeed, to soften the truth, if we would not have 
it bear the appearance of exaggeration ; but after all, the mischief wears 
so threatening an aspect, that we doubt whether it ought not to be con- 
sidered the parent of all political evil. Riches, when possessed to super- 
fluity, have, as all know, a natural tendency to corrupt the understanding ; 
they are sure to engender pride and over-confidence, by appearing to put 
a man out of the reach of accidents; and the mind is very soon led by 
them to mingle with none but persons of like habits of thinking, or indi- 
gent flatterers who consent to serve as a foil to the great man’s vanity. 
In a free state, this leads to the most pernicious consequences; every 
rich man becomes surrounded by a legion of dependents, who imbibe his 
maxims, catch a reflected pride from his manners, begin to think them- 
selves somebody, and the less wealthy people who surround them nobody; 
ie ready to second his views, to sell their parents and their country. 
Nothing can prevent this from taking place wherever the laws permit in- 
d-finite accumulation of riches. We know what is commonly thought of 
this view of the subject; we have heard it denominated “ antiquated 
theory ”—‘ worn-out common-place ”—and what not ; but we have never 
observed that those who hold contrary notions have ever turned them to 
the advantage of mankind. It is true that every man is born with a 
natural love of himself, and that, for the most part, men will always do 
what appears to promote their own interest ; we are aware, that as long 
as they can do so with safety, men will grasp perpetually at self-advan- 
tage, and neglect their neighbours ; but we know also that laws were in- 
vented expressly for repressing this inordinate cupidity, and that, if they 
do not effect it, the greater number of men would be benefited by their 
total overthrow. This, too, may be common-place, trite, stale, &c. in the 
opinion of certain individuals; but it is a common-place that makes them 
shudder! There is a school of politicians very fashionable at present, 
who hope to regenerate mankind by setting up money as the supreme 
good, and there is no doubt they consider their opinions extremely new 
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‘as well as useful : but they have merely moulded into distinct propositions 
for men’s good, what every profligate politician, for these thousand years 
past, has worshipped in secret as oracles of tyranny. It is certain that 
money never did, and never can, procure happiness to an individual or to 
a nation; what is wanting is industry, sobriety, simplicity of manners, 
and, the parent of all these, as much equality as is consistent with good 
government. The way to spread those heaps of riches, which now lie 
useless, so as to manure and enrich the political soil, would be to do away 
at once with the law of primogeniture, in respect to fortunes and estates ; 
or, if any better method could be found, to put it in practice, for the 
effectual prevention of immoderate accumulation, whether it were by fix- 
ing a maximum, or otherwise. It is urged sometimes, indeed, that the 
law could not, with justice, fix any maximum for private fortunes; that is, 
define the limits of that portion of wealth which a citizen ought to pos- 
sess. But the law does actually fix such a maximum in regard to the 
power of the first magistrate; it says, ‘hitherto shalt thou go, and no 
farther :” within these limits is lawful power, and beyond is tyranny. 
The principle is therefore acknowledged as it regards power. A little 
reflection seems to render the distinction between limiting power and 
limiting wealth ridiculous ; for wealth itself is power, and power, too, of 
the most dangerous kind. ‘To divide, to spread it abroad upon the sur- 
face of society, to prevent it from accumulating into heaps from which, as 
from some commanding positions, a small number of men may awe the 
minds of the crowds beneath them,—is therefore the business of legis- 
lation. 

‘Those who have familiarized themselves with the jargon and contempt- 
ible logic of corrupt law, or who have never reflected upon what principle 
society was constructed in the beginaing, may shrink from following the 
footsteps of mere reason, and prefer taking shelter in some nook of sophis- 
try. There is no living thing in nature so timid as the vulgar mind. But 
whoever meditates upon man’s original condition will perceive that in 
submitting to regulations for the distribution of the gifts of nature, every 
man did, and had a right to, expect that something should be distributed 
to himself in particular. 

When the progress of society has conducted man to that station of his 
political journey, in which the majority find themselves to have been stript 
of every thing by the way, and observe a few of their companions bend- 
ing beneath the weight of the general spoils, and shutting themselves up 
within the enclosure of a little imperium in imperio of their own, from 
the battlements of which they laugh their naked brethren to scorn ; when 
this happens, we say, the laws should take care to open pretty wide chan- 
nels for riches to flow out from this narrow enclosure into the general lap, 
lest the people should be seized with the resolution to make a fresh par- 
tition, and so do that irregularly which Justice herself should perform. 

It would be a most instructive study to note the ways by which enor- 
mous wealth is generally acquired, by which titles are gained, and ho- 
nours perpetuated. We should thereby perceive the complete economy 
of those moral qualities that make up a thriving character, and might, 
with a little trouble, construct a correct chart of the moyens de parvenir. 
The best elements of such a study are to be found in our own history, 
where favourites, pimps, spies, buffoons—the Gavestons, the Empsons, 
the Dudleys, the Somersetsabound in every page, showing more forci- 
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bly than ‘ thousand homilies” the virtues that recommend a man to the 
rulers of this world. In Lord Bacon’s ‘ History of Henry VII.’ the 
reader may find also, how princes contrive, for the most part, to fill their 
coffers. “ That sage King,” his lordship observes, ‘‘ having tasted the 
sweetness of confiscations, could not withhold his hand from ‘the property 
of his mother-in-law, but put her into perpetual confinement, that he 
inight convey her wealth into his insatiable treasury.” Mr. Burke like- 
wise tells a very curious story, from Osborne, of the way in which royal 
bounty operates for the good of mankind, and of the ebbs and flows to 
which it is subject:—‘‘ James the First having ordered a present of 
20,0007. for one of his favourites, his treasurer, a wary and prudent 
minister, well read in human nature, and knowing how little the general 
expression of things operated, and that the words twenty thousand 
pounds were as easily pronounced as twenty thousand farthings, con- 
trived to place the whole sum, in a vast heap, before the King’s eyes, as 
he passed to his levee, in good Jacobuses : when the King was taken out 
of his generals, and saw the money itself spread out before his eyes, he 
was frightened at what he was about, and threw himself in great agony 
on the mass of gold, and scrambling up a handful or two, ‘there,’ said 
he, ‘ge’en that, that’s enough.’” But for this treasurer, then, those 
twenty thousand pounds might have gone into the pocket of the favourite, 
in spite of the avarice and narrow spirit of the prince ; and there were a 
fortune bestowed with a word. 

This story may serve to reconcile the avarice and extravagance which 
history ascribes to some monarchs, and which Sallust attributes to the 
princely Catiline. The historians of Charles V. relate, that when he re- 
signed the crown of his vast empire to his son Philip, it was stipulated 
that the latter should pay him a certain salary to subsist on. The pos- 
session of the throne, however, made Philip forgetful of his father’s sa- 
lary; and, it is said, that the old man first repented his abdication on 
coming to Burgos to receive his money. He found few of the nobles 
desirous of his presence ; was put off from day to day, although ex- 
tremely in want of money to pay certain of his domestics whom he had 
dismissed ; and at last had his pension curtailed two-thirds by his: 
ungrateful son. ‘This event was fresh in the minds of men when Shake- 
spear wrote his ‘ Lear,’ and perhaps the poet glanced at it in his por-- 
traiture of Regan and Goneril. Returning from the court to his monas~ 
tery, the ex-Emperor immediately betook himself to flagellate his skim 
with great fury, in all probability to expiate the folly” he had been 
guilty of. His son was aware of his repentance; for conversing with 
Cardinal Granvelle, on the first anniversary of his father’s retirement, the 
latter observed to him, “ It is exactly a year since the Emperor abdi- 
cated the throne ;”—the King replied, “‘ And it is exactly a year since 
he began to be sorry for it.” Strada informs us that the whip with 
which he exercised his royal shoulders, was delivered to his son Philip 
after his decease, and being tinged with his blood, was preserved care- 
fully among the monuments of the piety of the House of Austria. 

But this may be looked upon as a digression. We were observing 
that it would be very useful to lay open the arts by which men attain, in 
monarchical countries, the heights of honour and riches; and we may 
add, that the task of bringing them down again to a juster r level with their 
brethren, i is one equally honourable for its utility. 





REMARKS OF A FRIEND ON THE SPEECH OF CAPTAIN MAXFIELD, 
AT THE INDIA HOUSE, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—In reading your publication for this month, I was not a 
little surprised to find Mr. Hume’s motion for papers respecting the 
Bengal Army opposed by Captain Maxfield, as I have long known that 
gentleman, and have frequently heard him express himself ably and 
independently on Indian subjects. I do confess my astonishment at 
finding him oppose the motion for the papers, knowing, as I do, he is no 
enemy to publicity. If surprise, unaccompanied by concern, were only 
excited in my mind, I should not trouble you on this occasion; but 
knowing, as I do, the information he possesses, and the ability to render 
it useful here, and beneficial to the interests of the governed in India, I 
certainly lament that any motive should operate to induce him to aban- 
don a line of conduct which I had ever supposed he.intended to preserve, 
and for which alone he sought and collected information long ere he 
quitted India. It is, however, probable he may overrate the evils he 
believes likely to result from the production of the papers alluded to; and 
that his opposition, on this occasion, arises from such belief only, and 
not from any new lights he has discovered since his return to England. 

I have heard it said he is not unlikely to become a candidate for the 
Direction: in that case, his labours must be fashioned to attain that 
object alone ; and the improvement of various departments in India by 
the exposure of existing abuses, must remain the occupation of those 
who are willing to serve the publi¢ without pay. 

I should have thought, from a knowledge of his sentiments and opi- 
nions, that an ample fortune without encumbrances rendered him 
eligible and willing for such laudable exertion ;.and that those powerful 
reasons which are so often pleaded in political life, would not be offered 
by him. 

If the crumbs of comfort which are in general so liberally bestowed 
in Leadenhall-street to those who can best discover the excellencies of 
our Indian policy, and offer apologies for its abuses, are not unworthy of 
his consideration, and he resolves to die in harness, let me, as an old 
and attached friend, remind him that a more flattering and brilliant 
prospect, if not a more profitable one, offers elsewhere; and the task 
before him will be more congenial to his feelings, and more beneficial to 
the public interests in general. I am Sir, 


A Frienp anv WELL-WISHER TO INDIA. 


London, April, 1225. 
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PROPOSED COMPENSATION TO THE HOUSE OF PALMER AND CO., 
AT HYDERABAD, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Si1r,—I have read, with painful interest, the Papers and Speeches in 
your Numbers for March and April, relative to the destruction of the 
House of Messrs. Wm. Palmer and Co., at Hyderabad. 

I was in India when this House was established, and corresponded 
with it during a great part of the time it existed. It was celebrated for 
liberality and justice; and I was myself a witness of the favourable 
effect it had on trade. It opened an extensive market in the centre of 
the country for Indian and British produce and manufactures, which had 
hitherto been shut up, and was, consequently, of the first importance in a 
commercial point of view. As a Banking-house it was also of very great 
advantage to British Officers, and others, in that part of India, by re- 
ceiving their money and keeping it at interest, and by effecting remit- 
tances to other quarters, 

In respect to the loans made by the House to the Nizam, no man can 
surely be a better judge than Mr. Russell, who was Resident at Hydera- 
bad at the time, and well acquainted with the nature of the transactions. 
He has shown, I think, Sir, in his masterly speech and letter, beyond the 
possibility of contradiction, that they were not only extremely beneficial 
to the Nizam, and to the British interest, but also that they were uncom- 
monly moderate in their terms. I[t is quite absurd to talk of competi- 
tion. No House in India either would or could have undertaken them on 
conditions so favourable as Messrs. Palmer and Co., from their local 
situation and connexions, were enabled to do; and the pitiful cavils of 
attorneys, and others, in the Court of Proprietors, who are totally ig- 
norant of the subjects on which they have presumed to speak, are unworthy 
of serious notice. The assertion that the sixty-lac loan was entirely 
fictitious, one would suppose could only proceed from wilful misrepresen- 
tation. But, it seems, it has lately been discovered that these loans were 
illegal, which, however, appears to be rather doubtful. But even sup- 
posing them to be contrary to the letter of the law, it is a sufficient jus- 
tification of the House that they were sanctioned by the Supreme Govern- 
ment in India, and declared by their law-oflicers to be perfectly legal. 
On what extraordinary principle, then, were Messrs. Palmer and Co. to 
be ruined for making them? Every honest man must surely answer that 
they, and consequently their constituents, have been basely sacrificed. 

Much is the reparation which the Court of Directors can never make 
to Messrs. Palmer and Co. They cannot pay them for the mental 
anguish they must have suffered from the treatment they have ex- 
perienced, and the ruin of their affairs. They cannot remunerate 
them for the loss of health and waste of constitution which such 
circumstances must have occasioned. But there is also much which 
they can do. They can send out orders for the immediate re- 
establishment of the Firm, with all the facilities which the Government 
of India can give them in the recovery of their demands, They can 
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make good such losses as have been sustained in consequence of the 
proceedings in question, and give a reasonable compensation to the 
parties for the time which has been sacrificed. They can bring to 
punishment those of their servants whose unwarrantable conduct has 
produced this catastrophe. The Court of Directors, I should suppose, Sir, 
will be ready and anxious to do this; if not, I hope that the indignation 
of the country will be roused on the occasion. It is a commercial mur- 
der, which ought to be prosecuted more particularly by all commercial 
men; and if the Courts of Law cannot interfere, the protection of 
Parliament may be claimed, as well on account of the injustice done to 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. and their constituents, as the effects which that 
injustice may produce. If redress be not given, the prosperity of India 
must suffer much; for what merchant will embark capital in a country 
where he is liable to be ruined by the caprice or malevolence of the 
servants of the East India Company ? 
An Oxp Inpiayn. 


April 15, 1925. 
NOTE OF TITE EDITOR. 


We agree with all the opinions and conclusions of our Correspondent ; 
but he does not seem to be aware that the evil he deprecates is that which the 
Directors would most gladly accomplish. They do not want English merchants 
to settle in their territories. They throw every possible obstacle in the way of 
any extension of English residents among them, except such as are in their ser- 
wice, and bow down before their authority. If such men disobey, they are 
dismissed and ruined ; if those not in their service murmur, they are banished 
from the country, and refused permission to return. And yet England (to her 


shame be it spoken) looks on with an apathy as stupid as it is criminal. 





THE EBBING OF THE HEART. 


Tue heart, in youth, is like o’erflowing tides 

On which affections, passions, float like weeds, 
And linger on no point, for all is deep. 

But Time’s strong breath doth puff this sea away, 
Wave after wave, and, in most instances, 

Until the channel ’s dry. "Tis sad enough 

To see this ebbing, but the thing must be. 
Many lament it not, to them the world 

Offers its golden glancing waves instead ; 

And he who from his solitary nook 

Looks proudly out upon the waste of life, 

Sees where each current ends, and is not moved 
If his small bark sails off unfreighted home, 
Like Noah’s dove :—he hath his store within, 
Yet is it sad to see the hearts of men, 

Bared of affection, take the double crust 

Of shrewd hypocrisy to wrap them o’er, 

And hide their oozy bottom from our view! 





TYRANNICAL CONDUCT OF THE AUSTRIAN AUTHORITIES TOWARDS 
THE HONOURABLE LEICESrER STANHOPE, 


In laying before our readers an account of the treatment experienced 
by the Honourable Leicester Stanhope, in Italy, from the Austrian 
despots, who lord it over that unhappy country, we cannot help adverting 
to a few of the striking proofs which have occurred of late years, that 
tyrants in every part of the globe are inspired with one sentiment of 
hatred against freedom of thought, and act in concert, as if all mem- 
bers of one universal Holy Alliance, to crush and destroy men of liberal 
principles. | Our Indian readers may recollect the dark malignity 
evinced towards the founder of a free press at Manilla. When that 
country in 1821, had just escaped the yoke of unconstitutional power 
and priestly bigotry, the editor of the ‘Ramillete Patriotico,’ an 
Andalusian by birth, and the first who attempted to disseminate con- 
stitutional doctrines, through the press, in that remote colony, was, 
betore six months were over, almost driven out of the island by the 
threats and slander of the supporters of ancient superstition and igno- 
rance. They even published anonymous appeals to the public, inviting 
bravos to destroy him, and declaring that his assassination would be 
meritorious ! 

The next year, at the Portuguese settlement of Goa, on the west side of 
India, the enemies of liberal opinions did not stop at threats. They 
actually assassinated the Editor of an Indian Journal, published there, 
called the Goa Gazette. The following brief statement of this, copied 
from the Bombay Gazette of the 31st of July 1822, is worth inser- 
tion: 

“¢ Extinctus amabitur tdem.—Captain Lewis Prates d’Almeida e Albu- 
querque was assassinated at Goa on the 15th instant. This meritorious 
Officer was sent out to India in 1818, under a suspicion that he was con- 
cerned in the Revolution which took place at Pernambuco in 1817. On 
his voyage from Rio de Janeiro, in the ship Maria Primeira, which 
touched at Calcutta, he was permitted to land on parole; and on the 
vessel leaving that place for Goa, he rejoined her, notwithstanding his 
being urged by many English gentlemen of the first rank, (who held his 
amiable qualities and bright talents in high estimation,) to remain at Cal- 
cutta, with the prospect of shortly being well settled. On his arrival at 
Goa, he was honoured with the respect and attention of the first authorities. 
After remaining there a very short time, hecame to Bombay, where he was 
in January last, and endeared himself to many by his qualifications and 
gentlemanly deportment. On his return to Goa, he was appointed Editor of 
the ‘Goa Gazette,’ and subsequently, on the expulsion of the Portuguese 
Judges, now at this place, Head of the Secretary's Office. But in the former 
situation, (in his capacity of Editor,) having been warmly engaged in in- 
stilling constitutional principles into the minds of the community through 
the medium of the press, he unfortunately acquired many enemies, and 
at last fell a sacrifice to his patriotic zeal; having been attacked by a 
number of soldiers, headed by two officers, and run through with bay- 
onets; his head being also severed from his body by a stroke of a 
sword froi one of the officers. This loss will be deeply felt by a numer- 
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ous circle of friends and many distinguished relatives throughout the 
Portuguese dominions.” 

About two years after, the Editor of the very Paper which contained 
the above melancholy story, was expelled from Bombay «without any 
trial, and is at this moment still in the course of transportation round by 
Caleutta and China to England: the punishment of confinement at sea, 
in almost every variety of climate for twelve months, or perhaps more, 
being inflicted upon him by the British Government of that Presidency, 
although he is not legally convicted of any offence; and has, we be- 
lieve, done nothing which in England would subject a man to a fine of 
one shilling, or one night’s imprisonment. While the rulers of British 
India are armed with such powers, there is no need of recourse being 
had there to the diabolical means above described. But the Bengal 
Goverment was not satisfied with expelling an Editor; it immediately 
after made arbitrary law for the purpose of enabling it to annihilate his 
property: even after this, it had recourse to other violent measures to 
ruin himself and his family; it banished one of his Agents and Assist- 
ants without any fault whatever being attributed to him; subjected him 
to false imprisonment, destroyed all he possessed, and imminently en- 
dangered his life ; yet its vengeance was still unsatiated, and it called for 
his suffering a second transportation! Can it be doubted, that the spirit 
which dictated these measures, if it had been restrained by any legal 
bounds, would have burst out in deeds of dark atrocity, not exceeded in 
any other part of the world ? 

The ‘ Calcutta Journal’ was finally suppressed, as is well known, for 
republishing a Pamphlet on the subject of the Indian Press, from the 
pen of Colonel Stanhope, whose treatment in Italy we shall now briefly 
describe. After having resided at Genoa four or five months, he proceeded 
to Milan. He had no political object whatever in view, and appealed to the 
authorities at Genoa as to his peaceful and inoffensive conduct. He came 
to Milan strongly recommended by his Excellency General Hubria and by 
the Prince Halemberg, formerly ambassador in England. The Austrian 
Consul at Genoa had inscribed on his passport, ‘‘ bon per Milano ;” 
and then signed and stamped it. There was no Austrian Ambassador at 
Genoa; but the passport had been twice before the British Consulate, 
and Colonel Stanhope was as often assured that it was perfectly en regle. 
Since his arrival at Milan he had lived almost exclusively with the Ger- 
mans; consequently they could not accuse him of identifying himself with 
the oppressed Italians, to befriend whom is, no doubt, there looked upon 
as criminal as to advocate a free press in India. On the 21st of March 
last, he received an intimation from the Police, that he must leave Milan 
in twenty-four hours! The reason assigned is, that his passport had not 
been sanctioned by any Austrian Diplomatist. This was explained by 
the simple fact, that there had been no Austrian Ambassador at Genoa, 
the place from whence he came, but it had been signed by the proper 
and only agent there, the Austrian Consul, which the British Consulate 
declared to be sufficient, being the usual practice and according to rule. 
To all this it was answered : You must depart in twenty-four hours; the 
law requires it. The following are extracts of his letters to Count Stra- 
soldo, the Governor of Lombardy, Venice, &c. We cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of quoting these dignified and manly examples of the 
feelings of an independent Englishman. They are truly worthy of his 








country, and of the cause of liberty, The first is dated Milan, March 
22d, and describes the inflexible conduct of the Police: 


I solicited time to make an appeal to the supgeme authorities, and was re- 
ferred to your Excellency’s Secretary, the Count Packter; but the period of my 
departure was still limited to twenty-four hours. “The law required it.” It 
was now three o’clock p.m. I complained of the harshness of the Austrian 
Government. The Chief of Police raised his head, and rebuked me with be- 
coming dignity. “ It was time to be off.” I apologised, bowed, and departed. 
After this I hurried to your Excellency’s Secretary, the Count Packter. He had 
too true a sense of justice, too much honour to shirk my appeal. He listened 
to me with politeness, and answered with good sense and temper. He said, 
that I had been watched and was innocent; but that the orders of the Imperial 
Government were positive on this head. 

Thus circumstanced, I appeal to your Excellency’s justice, and from your 
justice to your courtesy. if appeal to your Excelleney, as the native of a coun- 
try long in amity with the Empire, and which struggled, bled, and conquered, 
and with Austria, still suffers. I hope your Excellency will not wantonly hurt 
the feelings of a friendly nation by inhospitably banishing an unoffending per- 
son, who courts the attention of the eyes and ears of your Police ; and who is 
ever ready to face any tribunal. 

At all events, if your Excellency cannot allow me to continue in Milan, on 
account of the asserted invalidity of my passport, I humbly solicit that your 
Excellency will permit me at least to remain here for a fortnight, in order that 
I may have time to settle my affairs, to obtain the necessary resources for a 
long journey, and to depart, not like a malefactor, but like an English gen- 
tleman. 


To his Excellency the Count Strasoipo, Governor of the Kingdom of 
Lombardy and Venice. 


Milan, 27th March 1825. 


Sir,—Permit me briefly to recapitulate my case for your Excellency’s consi- 
deration : 

The Austrian Consul at Genoa inscribed on my popes « bon per Milano,” 
and then signed and stamped the same. The police of Milan objected to it as 
not having received the sanction of any of the Austrian Diplomatists. I ob- 
served that this was not required of others coming from Genoa. I however 
offered to the Police to send my passport to Turin for signature, and to go 
to prison till it should be returned. I referred them to the authorities at Genoa, 
where I had dwelt for five months perfectly unmolested, for a report as to my 
conduct. I proffered my word never to utter a syllable on politics ; and I soli- 
cited the surveillance of the Police to watch my actions, my words, my inmost 
thoughts, and my very dreams. To all this they replied, “ You must depart in 
twenty-four hours, for the law requires it.” 

The Austrian Consul and the Austrian Police being at variance, I appealed to 
your Excellency for justice, and that courtesy which is usually observed by 
civilized and even by barbarous nations towards foreigners. Your Excellency has 
been pleased to allow me to remain at Milan to the end of this month, For 
this indulgence, which is asserted to be contrary to the forms and laws of 
your Austrian Government, I return your Excellency my cordial acknow- 
ledgments. 

Your Excellency has, however, politely desired me to depart. I proudly 
submit to your Excellency’s power. But before I depart, I humbly solicit of 
your Excellency to inform me whether there exists any obstacle to my return to 
Milan. I have been assured by your Excellency’s Secretary, Count Packter, 
and by the Chief of Police, that there would be none, provided my passport was 
en regle; and as a proof of the liberal spirit of the Austrian Government, both 
2H2 
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triumphantly cited the conduct pursued by it towards Sir Charles Wolseley, 
who, they said, lived there innocently and unmolested. 

To conclude, your Excellency will, I trust, excuse my observing that I have 
wandered in the four quarters of the world among civilized, as among barbarous 
nations, among the polished French, the amiable Italians, the aspiring Greeks, 
the rude Paraguayans, Hottentots, and Pindaries, and strange to say, without 
ever having been molested till [ reached Milan, where I have been treated as if 
my presence was inconsistent with the security of the Austrian empire. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself your Excellency’s most humble and 
most devoted servant, 

Leicester STANHOPE. 

The Governor of Lombardy could not resist the justice of his appeal, 
and at last permitted him to remain one month; but the Governor did 
this at his own peril, taking on himself the risk of contravening a general 
order. Colonel Stanhope, it appears, now disdained to avail himself of 
the niggardly indulgence of Austrian despots ; for we find him at Paris, 
on the 11th of April, from which he addresses a brief note tothe Emperor 
of Austria, complaining of the usual channels of communication having 
been shut against him, and the sacred laws of hospitality violated. It is 
supposed that the rule by which this was done had been either invented 
on purpose, or that a sleeping regulation was revived for the purpose of 
annoying a man, who, in his work on Greece, (and we may add on India,) 
has shown ‘ too much affection for the liberty and independence of 
nations.” 

In Europe, as in Asia, the enemies of liberal principles attain the 
desired object of repressing them, by banishing their advocates to another 
part of the world. But when this cannot be done, recourse is had to 
assassination, as seen in the cruel tragedy just perpetrated in France. 
M. Paul Louis Courier, to whose melancholy fate we allude, being a 
native of that country, could not be conveniently removed from it on 
frivolous pretexts regarding his license or passport, like Mr. Buckingham, 
Mr. Arnot, Mr. Fair, Colonel Stanhope, and others. Consequently, the 
only way left was to cut him off. He had been long a soldier in the army 
of France, and in 1809 resigned his commission of Chef d’Escadron of 
the Horse Artillery. He had been early distinguished for his attain- 
ments in science and classical learning. His youthful studies were never 
abandoned during his military career; at the close of which he resumed 
them with undivided devotion. When the destinies of France were 
overclouded by the restoration of the Bourbons, the talents of Louis 
Courier were exerted to mitigate the oppression of his countrymen. He 
was prosecuted, fined, and imprisoned ; but nothing could extinguish his 
zeal for liberty, which was united with an ardent love of literature. His 
works, says a French writer, were the most formidable enemy that have 
appeared in our days to the doctrines of absolute power, servitude, 
jesuitism, and intolerance. He had gone to his department for the pur- 
pose of selling his estate, intending to settle at Paris, and apply his whole 
time and talents to scientific and literary labours. But that life, so 
valuable to mankind, was suddenly cut short. On the 10th of last 
month, he had gone out to take a walk in some woods belonging to him, 
not distant from his habitation; and his family felt uneasy, when evening 
came, that he did not return. On going out to look for him, they found 
him stretched lifeless upon the ground, pierced with three balls. 

We may add, as connected with the history of the Press, that the 
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Assembly of Dominica has passed a series of resolutions, severely cen- 
suring the Hon. Archibald Gloster, his Majesty’s Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Courts of Judicature of that island, for being too intimately 
connected with a paper published there, and in consequence of an undue 
partiality, disturbing the regular course of justice. In the East, again, 
Judges have joined with the Government in putting the control of the 
Press entirely into the hands of persons in authority; and everywhere 
persons possessed of power are showing a violent desire to wrest, to their 
own private purposes, this instrument, which is so salutary in its effects on 
mankind, when left to be exercised in a fair, unfettered, and legal 
manner, 





SYMPTOMS OF INCREASING INTEREST ON THE SUBJECT 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


We have before had occasion to assure our distant readers in India, 
that the liberal and independent portion of the English press has been 
frequently exerted to draw the public attention to Indian affairs, and 
often with great success. That which is published in some of the old and 
established English prints, they have occasional opportunities of seeing ; 
though the bold and uncompromising articles of the Globe, the Examiner, 
the Scotsman, the Leeds Mercury, and the Glasgow Free Press, could 
never be reprinted in any Indian Journal. The latter Paper had recently 
some excellent matter on Indian topics generally; and a new Paper, 
entitled the Edinburgh Times, some copies of which reach London, but 
few of which perhaps have yet gone to India, contains an article that we 
have great pleasure in reprinting entire, partly for the sake of making so 
excellent a Journal better known to Indian readers generally, but more 
because we wish to aid in the widest diffusion of the sentiments it con- 
tains. It is as follows :— 


‘ON THE COLONIZATION OF INDIA. 


‘ It is a happy consequence of the blunders of Lord Amherst’s Indian 
administration, that it has drawn to the affairs of India a degree of atten- 
tion more commensurate to their importance than they have for a long 
series of years obtained. Strange enough, that the slightest idea of losing 
a possession should excite the alarm of the whole nation; while not the 
slightest care has been given to the consideration, whether the possession 
is or can be made to be of any advantage to ourselves or others ! 

‘ It is foreign to our present purpose to dwell upon the other probable 
consequences of Lord Amherst’s impolicy ; but we may observe, that we 
do not think they will be very important. Though the war with the 
Burmese is attended with some peculiar difficulties, it must terminate in 
the manner in which a contest between a great civilized power and a horde 
of barbarians must, in the present advanced state of the knowledge of war, 
alwaysend. It will not be long ere we shall hear the intelligence of the en- 
trance of the British troops into Ammerapoogra ; and it will he in the choice 
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of the Company or their servants to take possession, either directly or under 
the name of protection, of Siam and several other dependencies of Ava, 
which the Burmese (who only form the nucleus of the empire that passes 
under their name) have conquered—dependencies which would be quite 
as well satisfied under the British as under their present masters. It is 
not improbable that Lord Amherst will be one of the greatest conquerors, 
because he blundered into one of the most extensive wars, of all our In- 
dian Governors-General; and that in the hour of success, all his errors 
having been forgotten, he will ride as triumphantly as any other block- 
head on the flood of fortune, and reap as much honour from the power of 
well-served artillery against wooden guns, as the planners of the Walche- 
ren expedition did from the power of the Russian frost. We wish, how- 
ever, in the mean time, to direct our readers to a subject much more im- 
portant than the question, whether or not some thousands of square miles 
are to be added to our empire in India,—namely, the manner in which 
that empire can be made useful to its possessors and to mankind. 

‘Though it is very doubtful whether the possession of great distant 
colonies can be made in a pecuniary sense profitable to the country that 
rules them, and though general experience shows us that they have not 
been so, we should see without regret the existence of such an empire as 
that of the English in the East, if, while it flattered our notions of na- 
tional glory, it tended, as it naturally should do, to advance a large and 
fine portion of the world in civilization, and to dissipate the gloom of 
despotism and superstition which has from the earliest ages hung over 
Asia. What it seems natural for every enlightened Government to wish, 
and what it is indeed its duty to mankind to endeavour, is to raise the 
pooyte subject to it as rapidly as possible in knowledge and civilization. 

his is a duty, indeed, not neglected entirely by the worst of European 
Governments. The Emperor of Russia, zealous as he is to prevent the 
propagation of unsound doctrines, is yet desirous of advancing as far as 
possible his people in all the arts of life, and of encouraging the intro- 
duction and settlement in his dominions of those foreigners who pos- 
sess knowledge and skill, which his people want. 

* Now, not only dees the India Company not imitate this wise and hu- 
mane policy, but its whole system seems intended to prevent the diffusion 
of European arts and European knowledge. British India presents the 
extraordinary spectacle of a portion of a great empire carefully shut up 
in barbarism, by the studied prevention of the access of the subjects of 
more enlightened parts of it. No Englishman can go to India without a 
license. When he has got there, he cannot go beyond the narrow limits 
of the settlements, without special permission, or on official business. No 
Englishman can buy land. In the countries under our protection, the 
same exclusion is provided for by treaty; so that English settlers are by 
law, and in fact, more effectually excluded from ‘‘ our Empire in India” 
than from any countries in the world, except perhaps China and Japan. 
We have heard, of late, a great deal of exultation at the opening to Bri- 
tish enterprise and British knowledge, of the vast and fertile regions of 
Spanish America. Many songs of triumph have been vented on the 
downfal of “the unnatural system” of Spain, which so long excluded 
other European nations from those countries. We forget that we have a 
system far exceeding in degree the peculiarities which we attribute to that 
of Spain. Spain excluded from America all European people but her 
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own—we exclude as far as we can from Ava, all other European people, 
and our own too. 

‘ A system like this is not only monstrous in the light in which we have 
first considered it, as an expedient for forcibly keeping a part of our do- 
minions in a dark and rude condition, (for it is quite idle, under such a 
state of things, to talk of the efforts of a few scattered Missionaries, who 
notoriously effect nothing,) but it is monstrous, as preventing Great Bri- 
tain from reaping any benefit from its Indian possessions. The governing 
of India never will, certainly never ought, to be a direct profit to the 
people of this country ; for no money should be taken from any people but 
what is necessary for their government. The trade with India, and the 
employment of British capital in that country, afford means of gain, which, 
in its very source, would not empoverish, but enrich the country from 
whence it might be drawn. Some trade to India we enjoyed before we 
possessed it as a country—some we should have continued to enjoy if we 
had never been at the trouble of conquering it. The peculiar advantage 
which the possession gives, is the facility of increasing the trade, by in- 
creasing the productiveness of that country itself, and by giving greater 
security to Englishmen, to afford them the means of searching out the 
wants and the superfluities of the people. ‘This the system we have spoken 
of impedes, and, as far as measures of Government have an influence, 
prevents. The trade to India (though greatly increased during the few 
years that have elapsed since the Company’s monopoly was broken in 
upon) remains utterly insignificant, when compared with the population 
and capabilities of the country. Who can calculate the increase that 
might take place in it, if agents were allowed freely to penetrate the 
country, if British settlers spread throughout seventy millions of people 
the taste for British manufactures, and excited, by means of our capital, 
the production of articles suited to European wants? We are not too 
sanguine in hazarding the assertion, that the effects which have followed 
what has been called the free trade, would be found trifling, as compared 
with the effects of a really free intercourse and colonization. 

‘ It is difficult to conceive the reasons which can induce any Govern- 
ment to perpetuate a system so detrimental to both parts of its subjects. 
The old prejudice against colonization, because some day or other it is 
probable that India, if peopled by Englishmen, will erect itself into an 
independent state, seems almost too absurd to be noticed. If this reason 
were fit for any thing, indeed, it would prevent us from forming any co- 
lonies. It is quite as likely that New Holland will, at some future time, 
be independent of us, as that India, if colonized, would become so ; but 
this apprehension does not prevent even the encouragement of settlers 
there—at the Cape—in Canada. But India is in this respect different 
from a new colony,—that it is much more likely to be preserved than lost 
by British settlers. The settlers would form a population distinct in reli- 
gion from the original inhabitants, and would be sensible that their only 
chance for enjoying the advantages of tolerable government, would be the 
continuance of British ascendancy. It would be long, indeed, before they 
could outnumber the people of Asiatic origin. If we keep India till that 
can happen, we may consider that we have a more than usually extended 
prospect of empire. : 

‘ The objection to colonization seems really to rest on nothing but a tra- 
ditional trading prejudice of the Company against interlopers. In aid 
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of this feeling they raised, when the alarm at the separation of America 
was powerful, the absurd argument we have just now noticed. This pre- 
judice their servants in India contrive by all possible means to foster; 
and it is their interest to keep India as it is—a region where any abuse 
may, from the prevailing ignorance and abjectness of the natives, be per- 
petrated with every chance of impunity. But this is not the interest of 
the British nation, of India itself, or of mankind. We trust that the 
mercantile interest will cry out against this unjust and absurd system, 
by which they are deprived of a free access to the country which British 
exertions have conquered—by which, the part of the world most 
effectually shut against their enterprise, is that in British possession.’ 
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’Tis sweet, *tis sweet when Freedom calls. 


—_—— 


’Tis sweet, ’tis sweet when Freedom calls 
To press the blood-besprinkled plain, 
Nor, might he choose, would he who falls 
So nobly, wish to breathe again. 


He sleeps within his country’s breast, 

Ife sleeps where all the brave must sleep, 
And heroes, where his ashes rest, 

Lift up their voices loud and weep. 


{lis country’s daughters, too, repair 

In spring to that remember'd spot, 

And dim their eyes with sorrow there :— 
Can one so loved he e’er forgot? 


Who would not, to be so bewailed, 
Breathe out his soul in battle strife ? 
Who, were his father-land assailed, 
Would hasely cling to fleeting life? 


But more—were Freedom’s banner reared, 

Who would not burn to see it wave? 

Who would not, where its light appeared, 

Plunge on to glory—or the grave? Bion, 





TREATMENT OF THE FAMILY OF A BRITISH JUDGE BY 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


We have often had occasion to call the attention of our readers to the 
acts of persecution perpetrated by the East India Company and its ser- 
vants, on natives of the United Kingdom, whose persons and property fell 
within their arbitrary grasp. But no case has so strongly exemplified, 
as the one now before us, the manner in which law and justice may be 
laid prostrate at the feet of despotic power. There is here a mixture of 
tyranny and folly, of might and meanness, that if none were sufferers by 
it, would afford ample scope for the most ludicrous associations. When 
we see the Eastern Ruler, whose original meekness was so much extolled 
by a certain popular orator, we cannot help exclaiming, with the poet— 

Ilow poor! how rich! how abject ! how august! 
Ilow complicate! how wonderful is man! 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

Ilelpless immortal! insect infinite ! 

A worm! a god! 


Fertile as Young was in antithesis, had he lived in our day he 
might have added one more, from the suggestion of the said orator, 
namely, “A lamb! a tiger!” the strange transformation at which so 
many stand aghast, wondering that such effects should flow from mere 
promotion. Surely, on that lofty pinnacle of power, where Lord Am- 
herst has been rashly placed, the head is turned with the giddy height, 
and the heart petrified. Like the Alpine regions of nature, within the 
limits of perpetual congelation, in these high places of authority, no 
kindly feeling can vegetate, and the eye of reason is bewildered by 
the intervening clouds which intercept the view from falling upon ordi- 
nary mortals. But, without speculating further at present on the causes, 
we shall content ourselves with noting a tew more of the effects of despotism. 

Our friends in India being there denied the liberty of expressing their 
thoughts, are naturally anxious to make them known at least in England, 
which, they cannot doubt, we are equally desirous to afford them an 
opportunity of doing; and we should be committing an injustice, both to 
them and to the public in general, if we omitted longer to give a particular 
account of the case of Mr. Francis Macnaghten, which has excited so 
much interest at the Bengal Presidency, Having received a statement 
of it from an individual totally unconnected with any of the parties con- 
cerned, but who happened in Calcutta to meet with a copy of the Corre- 
spondence on the subject, we have every reason to rely on the accuracy of 
the representation which we have now to lay before our readers. In the 
opinions we may ourselves offer on the subject, we cannot be suspected of 
any undue bias in favour of the injured party, when it is recollected who 
the individual was, that, as a Judge, sanctioned a law enabling the 
Government of India to complete the total destruction of our property 
there. But let this pass: it is his turn now to suffer, and it shall be ours 
to sympathise ; religion teaches us to forgive injuries, and reason, that it 
is better to forget them! Sir Francis Macnaghten has now had a surfeit 
of that tyranny which he Jet loose upon us; and when he saw it running 
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riot in the wantonness of mischief, and at last breaking in upon the peace 
and happiness of his own domestic circle, he might well repent that he 
had done away the curb of Public Opinion, which would perhaps have 
kept it within the bounds of reason. Had our ruin alone been produced by 
the law to which we allude, for putting down the Press, its consequences 
would have been comparatively nothing ; but in sanctioning it, Sir Francis 
strongly rivetted the fetters of sixty millions of his fellow-subjects, 
Seeing, or thinking he saw, great inconveniences resulting from liberty, 
he forgot for a time the greater evils of uncontrolled despotism. But, if 
we know any thing of human nature, it was not long before he, in his 
heart, regretted, that in an evil hour, he had suffered his hands to tie a 
knot they could not again unloose. When he saw British subjects wan- 
tonly trampled upon, he could not but lament that he had joined in 
curtailing the few legal privileges left them in that country, and which it 
was his duty as a Judge to vindicate, not to destroy. Although, in this 
instance, through the fallibility of human nature, he permitted himself to 
be misled, he had not the heart to continue long the willing accomplice 
of tyranny. From his subsequent proceedings, it is but fair to suppose, 
if he could have foreseen that the law which he rashly sanctioned, would 
be converted to so bad a use as was afterwards made of it, he would 
never have given it his countenance. For, when it became manifest that 
the object of the Government was, by fair means or foul, to effect the 
destruction of the only independent Paper in India, and that an indivi- 
dual, for being merely connected with that publication, was wantonly 
punished on the most paltry pretexts, the generous feelings of Sir F. 
Macnaghten revolted against such barefaced oppression, and he raised 
his voice against it in a manner that will long be remembered to his 
honour. He now scouted with indignation the idea of truckling or trim- 
ming, or bending the laws, as bad been formerly done, to the views of 
Government ; and from this moment he was regarded as an apostate from 
the cause of despotism. How deeply Lord Amherst must have resented 
this opposition, may be imagined from the unrelenting vengeance with 
which he has, since that time, during almost a period of two years, pur- 
sued the individual whom Sir F. Macnaghten obliged him to release ; 
but, independent of this, the very position of a British Judge thus con- 
trolling the Government itself, must, as may be easily conceived, be not 
a little galling and offensive in the eyes of an Indian Ruler, who is accus- 
tomed to see every thing else bend before his supreme nod. A check in 
the very outset of his career, making him feel the unwelcome truth that 
a Governor-General is not omnipotent, and that even the walls of his 
strongest fortress could not resist the authority of the Supreme Court, 
was a disgrace not easy to be forgiven. 

This Court, as is well known, was erected forthe very purpose of pro- 
tecting British subjects from the oppression of the Company's servants; 
but we shall state a few facts from which the reader may infer how far it 
is calculated to answer this purpose. It was established in 1773, and a 
struggle immediately commenced between its jurisdiction and the power 
of the Company’s servants. This ended in the appointment of the Chief 
Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, to be judge of the Sudder Dewany Adawlnt, 
with a salary of between seven and eight thousand pounds sterling per 
annum, revocable at the pleasure of the Governor-General, as “ an in- 
strument of conciliation between the Council and the Court.” Money 
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properly applied being a wonderful conciliator, a compromise ensued ; 
but the British Government at home disliking the manner in which this 
peace was cemented by lucre, recalled the Chief Justice. However, 
even before this strong motive to conciliation had been presented to him, 
he had done the Governor-General a very essential piece of service, by 
cutting off a man who was his accuser. This was Nuncoomar, a native 
of the sacred caste, who, having shortly previous preferred charges against 
Warren Hastings, was himself brought before the Supreme Court on a 
charge of forgery. Although this rested on very equivocal testimony, 
and forgery was not a capital crime by the existing laws of the country, 
where it was alleged to have been committed, the unfortunate man was 
hanged without scruple. The charges which this individual had brought 
against the Governor-General being of a very criminal description, 
Warren Hastings found it extremely convenient to get rid of him, 
which he did, as stated, by means of the Supreme Court. The effect of 
this was, according to the evidence of Sir Philip Francis, a Member of 
Council at the time, to ‘ impress a general terror on the Natives with 
respect to preferring accusations against men in power.” Now, this most 
extraordinary method of protecting British subjects in India from the op- 
pression of the Company's servants was put in practice with the full 
sanction of the Supreme Court, and a jury of Englishmen. Not long 
after this, the Government finding its views thwarted by the Judges, 
adopted the summary process of ordering a body of troops to take the offi- 
cers of the Court into custody, to prevent them from enfurcing its author- 
ity, which was done accordingly. Such strong measures have not been 
since adopted to subdue the power of the laws; perhaps such strong 
measures were not found necessary. But there is no reason to doubt 
that the same spirit produced in former times by a collision between 
these conflicting powers, must be produced at present, unless human na- 
ture be changed. This is certain, that within the last twelve months or 
little more, the Court was apprised by one of its officers, that he was 
threatened with summary transportation without trial, for taking up pro- 
fessionally the cause of the Rev. Mr: Willis, who had instituted a pro- 
secution against the Government. Had a less energetic Judge than Sir 
Francis Macnaghten stood in the way, perhaps the Company’s servants 
might have dared to carry this threat into execution. If there could be 
any doubt of the tendency of this state of things, it would be removed by the 
fact, to which we challenge contradiction, that the Natives of Bengal 
have no confidence in the Supreme Court in any case between them and 
one of the servants of the Company. This we know to be the case from 
personal communication with the r-c. .espectable and intelligent Natives 
of India. It is a fact which speaks volumes. We do not attribute it to 
any fault of individuals but to the constitution of the Court itself. 

It is therefore highly important to inquire how this Court is composed 
which they call Supreme. In regard to the Jurors, they are all liable to 
be transported at the mere will and pleasure of the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the time being,—be he Warren Hastings or Lord Amherst. 
Therefore when these men go into Court to try a case at all interesting 
the Government, they are just as much at its mercy as the very criminal 
placed before them is at theirs." The witnesses examined, if British-born 





1 So deeply inherent is this vice in the constitution of the Court, that the lia- 
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subjects, are also exactly in the same situation. And we have heard it 
vouched to be a fact, that persons in Calcutta are afraid to be called as 
witnesses in cases concerning the Company’s principal servants, when 
their evidence is unpalatable. The Judge does not stand in exactly the 
same predicament, as he cannot be transported just at the pleasure of 
the Governor-General; but Judges are not isolated beings, rising like 
a palm tree in the desert, independent, and alone. They are men forming 
an integral part of the society around them, with which they are connected 
by many powerful ties. If it be depressed they must therefore necessarily 
sink with it. If the public mind be enslaved, theirs cannot be free. They 
have families or friends whose happiness is nearly as dear to them as 
their own, all liable to be crushed and ruined at the mere will and 
pleasure of Government. Therefore, although the person of a Judge be 
inviolable, his mind is far from enjoying protection; since at the mere 
will and pleasure of the Governor-General, he may be deprived of his 
dearest friend—nay, he may be bereaved of his most beloved child, or of 
all his children, and rendered a widowed and deserted being at the mere 
caprice of an individual. It may be supposed that such monstrous cruelty 
is impossible ; but those who have read the history of India know that a 
Governor-General has committed greater enormities; and after what we 
have seen, it is impossible to say what they will not commit when the 
power is put into their hands. ‘The British Legislature has rendered the 
persons composing these Indian Courts liable to suffer what we have 
stated; yet they are expected to protect others while themselves are per- 
fectly destitute of legal protection. If legislative wisdom can ever build 
a legal tribunal on so sandy a foundation as the lawless will of persons 
invested with absolute power, trusting to their regard for justice 
and mercy, the servants of the Company are the last persons in 
the world entitled to such confidence; when it is openly avowed 
that their Government HAS BEEN, STILL IS, AND EVER SHALL BE, A 
DESPOTISM! We have seen what it has been, and cannot doubt there- 
fore of the future. We do not look for flagrant violations of law every 
day, since they are not necessary; as ene example of arbitrary punish- 
ment is sufficient to make an impression on the public mind that will not 
wear off for many years. Among the unprotected thousands who see one 
of their number sacrificed, nobody knows but the next case may be his 
own. The mere possibility must create a certain misgiving, a greater or 
less degree of apprehension and distrust, according to the constitution of 
individual minds. The mere existence of despotic power thus sheds, 
like the Upas tree, a baleful influence on all around it, blighting every 
virtuous sentiment of honest independence, and operating in a thousand 
unseen ways to corrupt the very springs of justice. 

We shall now explain to our readers the case before us : Mr. Francis 
Macnaghten, son of the Judge of the same name, has been under the 
necessity of leaving India, in consequence of Lord Amhert’s measures, 
to seek the protection of the authorities in England. His father, as is 





bility to be transported without trial is, in Calcutta, a necessary qualification of 
a Juror; persons being carefully excluded from acting in that capacity, who, 
from having been born in the country, and being partly of Indian parentage, do 
not hold their existence there, and their fortunes and happiness, by the precarious 
tenure of a Governor-General’s pleasure, Was ever a Court better contrived 
for the purpose of despotism ? 
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well known, felt himself called upon, in September 1823, at the very out- 
set of his administration, to check Lord Amherst’s arbitrary violations of 
law and justice. But it will be remembered, that the Judge gave his 
Lordship a fair trial, allowing Mr. Fergusson, the first lawyer in India, to 
state every thing that could be urged in his behalf, before his decree was 
reversed, About ten months after, the Governor-General pronounced a 
sentence of condemnation upon the Judge’s son, without allowing him a 
trial, or even a hearing of any kind! ‘This also was done on pretences so 
frivolous, that it is almost incredible any Government should have taken 
them up seriously, and assigned them as grounds of punishment. Nor 
was the individual selected for this severity an ‘ interloper,” or “ adven- 
turer,”—a sort of monsters for which the Company cherish so much 
hatred ; but one of its own regular civil servants, who had been eight or 
nine years devoting his time and talents to its interests, in a manner 
which secured him the marked approbation of his superiors. He was, at 
the time, Head Assistant in the Export Warehouse, and had _ been 
attached to it for a period of nearly six years, during which he had fre- 
quently acted as Sub-Export Warehouse-keeper, with great ability, a 
well as close attention to the duties of his situation. From the confi- 
dence which was in consequence justly reposed in him, it appears he 
was occasionally deputed by the Board of Trade to act as a check on the 
proceedings of his immediate superior. This was Mr. Barnett, the Sub- 
Export Warehouse-keeper, of whom the Board, from circumstances of 
which it must be the best judge, had formed quite an opposite opinion. 
We shall not attempt to state the grounds of this unfavourable opinion, 
which will probably be brought forward hereafter; but we may infer 
that they were of some importance, from the fact that the Board ot Trade 
thought it proper to recommend Government to remove him from his situ- 
ation. The vigilant control imposed upon his conduct, could not, of 
course, be agreeable to him; and this accounts very well for a strong 
feeling of animosity towards Mr. Macnaghten, the Head Assistant, and 
of a spirit of contumacy towards the Board of Trade. To the head of it, 
Mr. Udny, who is Mr. Barnett’s immediate superior, he was guilty of 
open disobedience, in refusing to sign the invoices of a cargo of ghee,” 
shipped for Fort Marlborough, although ordered to do so. On this act 
of insubordination being made known to the Government, instead of sup- 
porting authority, by visiting Mr. Barnett with punishment, it fell all at 
once upon Mr. Macnaghten, suspended him from his situation, and broke 
out against both him and the Board of Trade in terms of the coarsest abuse, 
The ground of this extraordinary proceeding was a letter written by Mr. 
Barnett, containing certain charges against Mr. Macnaghten, clandes- 
tinely transmitted to Government through an irregular channel. Any 
such letter should have gone through the head of the department, the 
Export Warehouse-keeper; but the Government chose to subvert its rules 
of procedure, as well as the most obvious principles of justice, by receiv- 
ing the letter directly through one of its Secretaries, (Mr. Lushington,) 
so that Mr. Macnaghten had no opportunity of seeing it, and the Govern- 
ment was enabled to condemn him without his being heard, or without 
having even the least intimation that he was accused. 

We have seen but lately that the transmission of a letter from the Ni- 





2 Boiled or clarified butter, a common article of trade in India. 
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zam’s Minister, through an irregular channel, was thought by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe a sufficient justification for working the destruction of the House 
of Palmer and Co, at Hyderabad, involving in its downfal hundreds of 
the Company’s servants, and almost producing a revolution in the ter- 
ritories of that Prince. The Bengal Government itself has supported him 
in these outrageous proceedings, and it is backed by the Court of Direc- 
tors; yet here is now the Bengal Government countenancing, if not en- 
couraging, the clandestine transmission of letters through irregular chan- 
nels. Chundoo Loll, however, did not wish to have Sir Charles Met- 
calfe condemned unheard; the Minister only wished to be heard himself, 
and did not adopt an irregular channel till driven to it by the Resident 
having blocked up the only other, In this case, where such an excuse 
did not exist, the Government, when it suited its purpose, became an 
accomplice in the transmission of an underhand communication, by using 
it for the destruction of the individual it sought to undermine. When 
sentence is pronounced in this precipitate manner, on ex-parte statements, 
what security has the most innocent under a Government which makes it 
a rule hardly ever to reverse one of its orders? Right or'wrong, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, they alter not. The moment the decree 
has gone forth, the person aggrieved has no longer his accuser to contend 
with, but the Government, whose pride, prejudices, and obstinacy are all 
enlisted in defence of what has been done. ‘This hasty procedure, there- 
fore, can only be regarded as springing from a determination to shut out 
Mr. Macnaghten from any fair chance of justice. Certain reasons were 
assigned, founded, it would appear, on Mr. Barnett’s clandestine com- 
munication ; viz.— 

First: That in a letter to the Export Warehouse Keeper, dated the 
20th of May, Mr. Macnaghten had affirmed that a comparison of ser- 
vices made by Mr. Barnett, “‘ savours somewhat of the ridiculous.” 
Had the Government waited for any explanation, it would have found 
that he had affirmed no such thing of Mr. Barnett; as this expression, 
though used, was not by any means applied to him; and besides, if it 
had, it could not have been an act of insubordination, since on the 
occasion, when it occurred, Mr. Macnaghten was not officiating under 
Mr. Barnett, but in fact, rather as his superior, having been appointed 
by the Board of Trade to review, and pronounce upon Mr. Barnett’s pro- 
ceedings in the distribution of certain prizes to persons employed in that 
department. It is not uncommon, even in the strictest school of discipline, 
the army, for gentlemen to be placed in situations where they are called 
upon to pronounce censures upon their superiors. Only cruelty and 
folly could think of punishing the honest discharge of this invidious 
duty as an act of insubordination. 

Secondly: The next ground was a private note, dated the 18th o. 
May, from Mr. Macnaghten to Mr. Barnett, which the latter, without 
complaining of it at all to the writer, also clandestinely handed up to 
Government. The occasion of it was a note written by Mr. Barnett 
himself to Mr. Macnaghten, who was in the adjacent room, (a strong 
indication of the kind of feelings he harboured towards him,) demanding 
to know why a certain native Surkar of the office was absent from duty. 
It was in this style: ‘‘] am informed you have given this person leave of 
absence: I wish to know if this be really the case, and request to be in- 
formed upon what authority you took upon yourself to do so.” Mr. 
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Maenaghten felt hurt at a false charge of usurping undue authority being, 
in this abrupt manner, preferred against him by his superior, who, if he 
had merely wished for information, without seeking an opportunity to taunt 
and irritate, might have applied to the person in the office whose duty it was 
to keep a register of all leaves of absence granted. Notwithstanding this, 
Mr. Macnaghten gave him the information he required, viz. that the leave 
of absence was an annual one, and had been granted, not by him, but 
by Mr. Barnett’s superior, the Export Warehouse Keeper; and con- 
cluded with saying, ‘‘ I beg only to add, that there has been no undne 
assumption of authority on my part in the business; being, at the same 
time perfectly indifferent as to your entertaining a different opinion on 
this head, or of your giving credence to reports contrary to this assertion.” 
Considering that this was written on the spur of the moment, under 
the indignant feelings necessarily produced by an unfounded accusation, 
it cannot be accounted a very unfit answer for the goading letter which 
produced it, written by Mr. Barnett deliberately, without any provoca- 
tion, and sent from one room to the adjoining one, in as unofficial a 
manner as possible; so much so, indeed, that Mr. Macnaghten would 
have been fully justified in making no reply to it whatever. It deserves to 
be remarked also, that Mr. Barnett never was able, though called upon, 
to name the person who gave him the information on which he pretended 
to have founded his false charge against Mr. Macnaghten, of usurping 
unwarrantable authority. The Government having heard only one side, 
pronounced that Mr. Barnett’s “ official call” (or rather false accusation) 
‘“* was couched in perfectly unexceptionable terms”! but that Mr. Mac- 
naghten’s reply, above given, stating the truth with some warmth, in 
exculpation of himself, was ‘‘ discreditable and insubordinate.” This, 
with the other false charge which the Government itself had made against 
him about the expression ‘savours somewhat of the ridiculous,” is 
swelled into ‘‘ almost unprecedented acts of disrespect.” In other 
words, the Government, on these false and flimsy premises, accuse him 
of a degree of culpable insubordination, which had hardly ever before 
been equalled by the most notorious offenders, or even the most worthless 
characters among their servants! Nothing, surely, but the most violent 
passion and deadly animosity could thus work up a few warm expres- 
sions, the hasty production of a moment of irritation, into a crime of so 
deep a dye. At the same moment, too, the Government was palliating 
and finding excuses for the contumacy of Mr. Barnett himself to his 
superiors, and particularly an act of positive disobedience, which it acknow- 
ledged to have been committed by him, in refusing to sign the invoices, 
as already mentioned, when ordered by the Head of the Department in 
which he serves. 

Thirdly; the last charge against Mr. Macnaghien is the most silly of 
all, being nothing more than this: that he applied to Mr. Barnett to 
have a certain official document, connected with that department, regis- 
tered in the office. The head of it, namely, the Export Warehouse 
Keeper, approved of its being so registered ; yet the Government, in its 
pretended zeal for subordination, makes this a ground of charge against 
Mr. Macnaghten ; because, for some reason or other, an intermediate 
functionary, Mr. Barnett, wished to keep that paper off the records. 
We must suppose that it contained some exposure of conduct he was 
desirous to conceal, In answer to the official call made by Mr, Mac- 
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naghten, also in this instance “ in perfectly unexceptionable terms,” for 
the said document, Mr. Barnett, although he knew that this was 
done with the sanction of his superior, replied —* I consider the line of 
conduct you have pursued, with regard to the document in question, 
highly indelicate and offensive.” On these unprovoked and unjusti- 
fiable expressions, the Government, although so great a critic in words, 
made no remark! It was Mr. Macnaghten’s language only that was 
to be scanned and criticised. The Government here censured him for 
not consenting to the document being secreted, on the ground, that ‘ in 
his subordinate capacity of Assistant no responsibility rested with him”! 
Then why should the Government have gentlemen of education and 
character to fill such situations, since a native of the country might 
be found to perform the duties for a tenth part of the expense? And for 
a very small additional reward, he would assist in cheating the Com- 
pany every day of his life. Suppose, as things now stand, an extensive 
fraud were to be committed in that department, such as, with common 
vigilance, Mr. Macnaghten must have discovered, would not his charac- 
ter have been compromised? Then, suppose him to have connived at 
the concealment of documents, (as Government here recommended,) or 
at underhand proceedings of any kind which facilitated such fraud, is it 
indeed true, that “ no responsibility rested with him” ? 

On such grounds the Government visit him with its severest censure ; 
and the amazing littleness it displays is rendered peculiarly glaring by 
the contrast this forms with its treatment of Mr. Barnett. The Board of 
Trade had charged him with acts of positive disobedience and contu- 
macy to his superiors, and proceedings hostile to the Company’s pecu- 
niary interests, which rendered him, in its estimation, unworthy of hold- 
ing his office any longer. The Government overlooks these grave charges, 
while it falls with all its fury upon Mr. Macnaghten, for merely a few 
hasty EXPREsSSIONS—the result of wounded feelings at a false charge 
being made against him in a tone he considered offensive. The Govern- 
ment does not censure Mr. Barnett for making this false charge, nor 
even call upon him to prove that he was not himself the inventor of it; 
but because the injured party repelled it, as was natural, with ill-sup- 
pressed indignation, he is to be punished by immediate suspension from 
his office. This is done on Mr. Barnett’s clandestine report; although it 
ought, in justice, to have carried no weight with it, from the evidence 
which existed of his bitter animosity and underhand attempts to ferret 
out charges, and stir up accusers against ‘his fellow-servant; and that 
Mr. Macnaghten had become obnoxious to this enmity, from his strict 
attention to the interests of the Company, and anxiety that the directions 
of the Head of the Department should be punctually obeyed. If Go- 
vernment had been desirous of repressing the feeling of asperity, which 
had evidently grown up between two of its servants, it ought to 
have acted as a fair and impartial umpire, by giving an admonition 
to both. If any partiality was to be shown, Mr. Macnaghten, being 
the junior, had the more need of protection from the ‘“ insolence 
of office ” to which he was exposed from his superior. But Lord Am- 
herst, instead of acting as an umpire, immediately made himself a party 
in the dispute ; defended Mr. Barnett through thick and thin; accused 
Mr. Macnaghten of ‘ gross misconduct,” ‘ discreditable behaviour,” 
and, to crown all, with a degree of guilt compared with which the serious 
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charges ; brought against Mr. Barnett by the Board of Trade were 
“ venial.” 

Not satisfied with this, his Lordship fell foul of the Board of Trade 
also, for not taking the same view of the matter, pronouncing that its 
conduct was also “ highly discreditable,” and betokened a want of a 
proper sense of impartiality in the discharge of its public duty. This 
gress abuse is directed against Mr. George Udny, who, many years ago, 
sat in the very Presidential Chair from which his Lordship now thunders 
forth his anathemas, and filled it with much greater reputation. Then 
comes the high farce of the Governor-General, pro tempore, reading the 
Ex-President, who has been perhaps 30 or 40 years in the Company’s 
service, a lecture on the manner in which he ought to discharge his du- 
ties as Export Warehouse Keeper. He is to refrain from exercising his 
authority “ in trifling matters, in a manner bordering upon vexatious and 
unnecessary interference.” He is not to expose his subordinate, Mr 
Barnett, the Sub-Export Warehouse Keeper, to the mortification of 
having his orders relating to minor matters ‘‘ superseded by his nominal 
superior ;” for his Lordship is satisfied that such is the will of the Court 
of Directors, of which Mr. Udny, being comparatively a mere novice, 
was of course perfectly ignorant. He never knew that the Company was 
afraid of its servants being too active and vigilant in the performance of 
their duties! Afraid that the Heads of Departments should keep too 
strict a control over their subordinate officers! Indolence and inattention 
are evils very liable to grow up in India; but it was left for Lord Am- 
herst to discover and correct an exuberance of industry and watchfulness 
for the Company’s interests. 

But the most singular inconsistency is yet to be noticed. While pro- 
fessing to disapprove of the unnecessary interference of a superior in 
‘* minor details,” his Lordship is himself interfering in the most vexa- 
tious manner, in matters much farther below his sphere. He is, in fact, 
most irregularly dragging the minutiae of the commercial department 
out of the hands of the Board of Trade into the Supreme Council, which 
is, we believe, much less qualified to manage such matters, even if it 
had not the Burmese War and other affairs to engage its attention. 
Could not the Board of Trade be left to determine the quality and value 
of a cargo of ghee, without the assistance of the Governor-General of 
India? His Lordship forgot, that while he and his Council were wast- 
ing their time in weighty discussions on the price of a pound of butter, 
they were leaving their army to starve at Rangoon. We should expect 
better things than this, if two or three clerks were taken from behind their 
desks in Leadenhall-street, and sent to rule over the empire of Aurungzebe. 
Again, while his Lordship professes to be supporting authority, he is, in 
fact, destroying the control of the Head of the Export Warehouse, by 
representing the office as merely “ nominal” —vox et preterea nihil; and 
totally subverting the authority of the Board of Trade, by setting its pro- 
ceedings at nought, and vindicating Mr. Barnett in his opposition to it, 
so as to enable him to put its power at defiance, All this confusion of 
every principle of reason or common sense is introduced, and must be 
defended, in order to justify the destruction of Mr. Macnaghten! 

His sentence, pronounced without any trial or hearing being allowed 
him, was, that from the date on which it was written, (July 29th,) in 
addition to the vituperation lavished upon him, he was suspended from 
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his office ; and would remain so suspended until he should submit to 
Government, through the proper channel of the Sub-Export Warehouse 
Keeper, such an apology to Mr. Barnett, as the Governor-General in 
Council might deem suflicient. i 

Mr. Macnaghten, on finding himself suddenly loaded with abuse from 
the highest authority in the country, and condemned unheard, sought an 
opportunity of explaining his conduct, which was with much difficulty 
granted him. He proved that the first charge against him was,. as we 
have shown, untrue; that, in regard to the second, he was “ more sinned 
against than sinning;” and, inthe third and only other matter of charge, 
the requisition for a certain document being filed, he had acted with the 
sanction and concurrence of the Head of the Department. He therefore 
begged to be relieved from the humiliation to which it had been hastily 
resolved to subject him. Since making an apology, as ordered, to the 
man who kad wronged him, would be a confession, that he deserved the 
sentence pronounced upon him, and an acknowledgment of guilt, which 
neither honour nor conscience would suffer him to make. 

The Government, in reply, admitted that the first and most serious of 
its charges was ill-founded; it only offered a feeble defence of the 
second, by some false quibbling about the representation given of Mr. 
Barnett’s note containing the unjust accusation which provoked the 
reply considered objectionable ; and it dropped entirely the third offence 
—-the calling for the document being registered. Almost the whole 
ground of its condemnation was, therefore, completely taken from under 
it, only a small vestige of one of its three charges remaining. Yet, as if 
nothing at all had been extenuated, it still insisted on the full penalty of 
an apologyto Mr. Barnett; through himself, to make it more humiliating, 
although he was not the “ proper channel” of communication. 

Mr. Macnaghten had already suffered the ignominy of suspension 
from office, on clandestine charges proved to be unjust, and could not 
submit to the additional degradation of apologising and begging forgive- 
ness of the very man who was the author of his disgrace. He could not 
seek restoration to office on the degrading condition of an acknowledg - 
ment that he merited the sentence which called for this apology ; that he 
had been guilty of ‘ gross misconduct” and “ discreditable behaviour ;” 
and thatthe offences of a grave nature charged against Mr. Barnett by the 
Board of Trade, were “ venial in comparison” with his delinquencies. 
Unfounded as these charges were proved to be, Government had remitted 
no part of its severe condemnation ; and strove to intimidate the victim 
of its injustice into acquiescence, by depriving him at once of his means 
of subsistence, and giving him, at the same time, to know, that he had no 
hope of restoration but by thus subscribing to his own dishonour. He 
had no alternative left but to make an apology, which, in his own estima- 
tion and that of his friends, would render him for ever unworthy to hold 
up his head in society, or be deprived instantly of his means of subsist- 
ence, and risk even the entire destruction of all his prospects in life. No 
Civil Servant of the Company had ever, it is believed, been placed in so 
cruel a situation before, by the most tyrannic Governor. Even in the 
midst of this barbarous treatment, when exasperated by false informers 
on the one hand, and oppression on the other, he made the most humble 
submissions to Lord Amherst, of which the following extract of a letter 
addressed to Mr. Secretary Lushington, may be quoted in illustration. 


’ 
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Alluding to the manner in which he had been goaded on by Mr. Barnett, 
he says: 

“ iL am much concerned that any part of my conduct should have in- 
curred the displeasure of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council. I cannot attempt to defend expressions which have been thought 
censurable. I am sorry for having used them under any circumstances 
of provocation ; and | trust, whatever attempts may be made to exas- 
perate me, that I shall, in future, so restrain myself as to be exempt from 
the displeasure of Government.” 

Was this not a most ample apology for so trivial an offence ? In short, 
every expostulation was used with Lord Amherst to induce him to desist 
from his purpose of affixing a stigma upon this gentleman’s character, 
which would have not only compromised his own honour, but brought 
shame upon his family. This Lord Amherst well knew; that he was 
striking a blow at Sir Francis Macnaghten,—a man who, with all his 
errors, is remarkable for a most sensitive mind and a delicate sense of 
honour; who could not, without the most acute distress, see his son de- 
graded in a manner that no Civil Servant of the Company had ever been 
before. In ruining the happiness and prospects of this individual, and 
aiming a blow at his character, the Governor-General was well aware 
how deep a wound he was inflicting upon his family. But what did this 
avail, when the imperial rman had gone forth, and the disgrace or de- 
struction of the innocent had been decreed by Lord Amherst’s awful nod ? 


You might as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the mainflood bate his usual height ; 
You might as well hold question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb, 


But we hope and trust his Majesty’s Ministers will be made to assign 
a reason why one of their instruments is to be allowed to go on in this 
manner, trampling upon every principle of justice! Judge Macnaghten 
is supposed to be already on his way to England, disgusted, we believe, 
at the treatment he has received, and heartily sick of a country where 
Might triumphs over Right, and where a man is never more in danger 
than when supporting truth and rectitude. Before a successor be ap- 
pointed to a Judge who has been treated in a manner that cannot be 
called less than cruel, some provision should be made for the safety of 
those administering justice in India, by a law making judges and jurors, 
with their immediate connexions, independent of the malignity or caprice 
of despotic power; otherwise, it will be the duty of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, as not long ago recommended from the Bench, to join in a 
petition to the British Legislature, that the Court may be abolished as a 
nuisance, 











A NEW VIEW OF LITERAL ECONOMY, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—The very favourable notice which you have taken of my omni- 
lingual Diorama in your valuable publication for March last, and of my 
Twelfth and Final Report to the Court of Directors, merits the most cor- 
dial acknowledgments from me, as a man who never wished to conceal, 
under a bushel, whatever light he could throw upon any useful subject ; 
far less, to shrink from the defence of his own doctrines, however eccen- 
tric and worthless they may appear in the eyes of superficial observers, 
or of those profound scholars who deem learning alone the summum 
bonum of social life, in lieu of real knowledge. With the professed 
view of courting liberal criticism from the British Indian community in 
particular, and the public at large, you are most welcome to insert the 
whole Diorama in your number for May; and I flatter myself it will find 
favour not only in your sight, but prove acceptable also to the majority of 
your Oriental readers at home and abroad, who will be both able and willing 
to appreciate my pending lucubrations according to their deserts, when 
the whole have been fairly submitted for that tribunal’s sentence, whence, 
as there is no appeal, respectful submission in me becomes a matter of 
course to its irrevocable judgment. In the mean time, it is possible 
some seasonable hints may be generously communicated through the 
medium of your popular Journal, and I shall not fail to use them thank- 
fully during the progress of the Polyglossal British Atlas, now in the press; 
that the work may be thus brought, if practicable, at once to perfection 
—the grand aim of all my philological labours, since their origin, nearly 
half a century ago. After the luminous observations published a few 
years before his Lordship left India, by so accomplished a writer as the 
Marquis Hastings, in praise of the English language, contrasted with 
every other, my feeble voice on such a theme, here, would be quite 
superfluous, if not impertinent; especially as it is generally taken for 
granted, from recent leading articles in his literary creed, that the 
acute and classical Mr. Canning, even, is equally partial to his native 
tongue; which, were its glaring cacography now reformed on rational 
principles, would soon become, in preference to French, the most cur- 
rent speech over the whole civilized world, because it could then be 
communicated efficiently to all foreigners, within the space of a few 
months, instead of as many years, hitherto required for that pur- 


The Diorama, in its present state, must speak for itself; and if assailed 
in those parts that may yet be considered vulnerable, I mean either to 
defend myself boldly, or honestly to acknowledge every detected mis- 
take; my object being, in fact, rather to inculcate the utility of common 
sense and permanent truth among mankind, than to obtain the fleeting 
triumph which any polemic victory or defeat could produce. 

To many of my earliest pupils, who probably constitute a large proportion 
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of your subscribers, I must explain a deviation or two from my first sys- 
tem of Hindoo Roman orthoepigraphy, to reconcile them at least to all 
subsequent improvements, and upon similar grounds, viz. those longings 
after perfection, which Providence has wisely implanted in every inge- 
nuous breast, as the soul’s surest guide and noblest claim to immortality, 
after its body has been mingled with the parent dust. The ridiculous 
alphabetical name and occasional sound of our letter u, was originally 
denoted in my Dictionary by eu, but shortly afterwards, for obvious rea- 
sons, yoo was invariably substituted for ew. Inthe like manner, kea, keea, 
were converted to kya, kiya, restricting the power of y, uniformly, to its 
consonantal sound, heard alone in the English words y-awn, y-ou, y-olk, 
&e, never eye-awn, eye-ou, or eye-olk. This judicious step having been 
seasonably taken, consistency of principles obliged me to obliterate en- 
tirely the vocal sound which y has in my, cry, by superseding this for 
ever with Ue, ui, perceptible in buy, guide, guile, guise ; and in the Scot. 
tish pronunciation of, not tyoosday, but as it is written plainly, Tuesday ; 
besides, the fact of this ue being in perfect unison with the oriental mode of 
forming this very common diphthongal vowel, audible if not vistble in the 
organ, letter, and pronoun, indiscriminately called eye, i; a bivocal, very 
different indeed from the y, noticed above in y-awn, for the ofa, with 
us, indicates ai, ae, ue, ui, eye, not the yaw, as in yaw-n, which the 
Hindoos term yu-kar, never wy. Previous to the emendation in ques- 
tion, the words tyyar, yyam, and many more of a similar kind, exhibited 
the preposterous use and abuse of y, vocally and consonantly together; 
an evident absurdity, but ultimately rectified thus, tueyar, &c. A parity 
of reasoning from Eastern orthography induced me to transpose the vowels 
ou, in house, sound, our, to form out of them, both more synthetically 
and analytically, the canine or bow-wou diphthong, uo, so-uor, guo, 
suo, buo, wuo, &c. at which uo, and its twin brother ue, my thoughtless 
quondam-scholars have been barking ever since, without either rhyme or 
reason on their side, but merely from sheer inability, indolence, or mulish 
disinclination, to follow me in the rzght path, after I had left the old 
beaten one, which greater experience clearly evinced was palpably wrong. 
That the Diorama will excite some such hue and cry, after its innova- 
tions, also, is probable enough, till those who complain of my progressive 
improvements shall deliberately recollect how repeatedly Watt, and 
every other grand inventor of useful machines, were employed all their 
lives in rendering them still more perfect by the various alterations and 
additions, which long practice and self-conviction of existing defects 
suggested from time to time; always in the hope of reaching thereby, 
the ne plus ultra of aspiring genius that was to transmit such men’s 
names to posterity, as the honest indefatigable benefactors of their own 
age and country. Had the true sound been retained of the interjection 
hae, (hue,) introduced above, to chime in with the cry raised after a 
thief, it alone must have levelled my adopted ue (eye) with the meanest 
capacity ; but our notorious cacography has converted hae, through hue, 
to hyoo—something totally distinct in oral complexion from the hae 
erne! hue krue! formerly intended ; and which is yet daily heard by 
every London coach-driver, as ho! hae! hue! hy !—familiar exclama- 
tions, and moreover, completely Hindoostanee! With the Diorama, 
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a neat lithographic prospectus of the Catholic Literaclature and Lord’s 
Prayer, in script symbols, will probably reach you, that the printed and 
written doxology may be compared easily together, along with the New 
Series of Letters, as the most convenient harbingers. to a long projected 
scheme of mine for communicating pure Hindoostanee rapidly to Eng- 
lishmen, and good English equally so to the Natives of British India. 
Both objects of this comprehensive design may be accomplished simul- 
taneously by means of the proposed universal character, in which the 
ubsequent editions of my works will successively appear, but all greatly 
curtailed in prolixity, intricacy and price, from an earnest desire, on my 
part in future, to supply the whole of those who shall still confide in me, 
with a maximum of practical Oriental knowledge, through a mininum 
expenditure of time, toil, or cash, during the prosecution of such literary 
pursuits, at home or abroad. Learners from the age of s¢x to sixty years, 
and of both sexes, will, onpersonal application, or bypost paid letters, re- 
ceive every aid in my power, including references to those instructors 
and private institutions, where the improved system of Oriental tuition 
has been or shall be successfully adopted. 


[ remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
J Joun Bortuwick Gitcurist, 
No. 11, Clarges-street, April 5, 1825. 





DISADVANTAGES OF INDIAMEN SAILING SINGLY, INSTEAD 
OF IN COMPANY. 


In our last Number, we took occasion to adyert to some observations 
that had fallen from Sir Charles Forbes, in his place in Parliament, on 
the subject of an existing regulation by which the Directors of the India 
Company make their large ships sail singly, instead of sending two in 
company with each other for mutual assistance in case of need. It was 
reported, in some of the papers, that the alleged cause of this regulation 
was the fact of the Company having, on one occasion, to pay demurrage 
on one of their large ships, which had been detained in the straits of 
Sundas, saving the men from the wreck of another. The real statement 
made, however, was not exactly in these words, but simply, that the ship 
had been detained in saving the cargo of a vessel so wrecked. Whatever 
were the exact expressions made use of, whether cargo or men, the tact 
is the same. A large ship of the Company grounded in a difficult navi- 
gation. Another ship coming past, or being in sight at the time, hastened 
to her relief, and saved both cargo and crew. A sum of money as de- 
murrage was demanded of the Company for the detention occasioned by 
this event; and from that period the practice has been to send their ships 
singly, to avoid such expense in future. By such a regulation, how- 
ever, it is not merely the cargo, but the crew also, that is exposed to de- 
struction in the event of accident, from having no one near to succour 
them. A mere inspection of the dates of sailing of the several ships 
leaving China will show that such a regulation must exist, and be strictly 
acted upon; for the vessels leave within a few days only of each other, 
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and at stated intervals: while the recent, and we believe continued, 
practice of their large ships sailing singly from England is quite con- 
formable to the same rule. In the melancholy case of the Kent, which 
was but lately destroyed by fire, had it not been for the accidental cir- 
cumstance of the small brig bound to Mexico heaving in sight, with the 
Captain sensibly alive to the calls of humanity, every human being on 
board the Indiaman might have perished; and one would suppose, that 
such an event would be quite suflicient to put a stop to a practice involy- 
ing so many evils without a single corresponding benefit. But the single 
sailing of ships is, we believe, still continued; though we hope the subject 
will be taken up in such a manner as to enforce an alteration. 

This impolitic practice, as well as that of permitting lights to be taken 
into ship’s spirit-rooms aud holds, where spirits are contained, has been ani- 
madverted on in becoming terms, by a retired British Admiral, who served 
some years in India, and who, during the past month, addressed a letter 
to a Provincial paper on the subject. As it is not likely to reach our 
Indian readers in its original form through any other channel; and as 
the name and character of the writer, as well as the subject matter of 
his letter, must give it great claims to consideration, we have great plea- 
sure in re-publishing the letter entire :— 


To the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle. 


Srr,—The fatality which has continued to attend a very bad and dangerous 
practice of drawing off spirits in the hold or spirit-room of any ship, has shown 
itself in so many instances in the East [India Company's shipping for several 
years past, that it is the more extraordinary that no positive regulations have been 
established to prevent it ; as is the case in the Royal Navy, where the most strict 
orders have always been given neverto do it, and the consequence is, we never 
have heard of any accidents therefrom ; the liquor being daily hoisted on deck, 
and the quantity required for the ship’s company being then put into smaller 
casks, the other is replaced in the spirit-room, where no light is ever suffered to 
go. In the year 1782, the evil consequences of drawing spirits off below, was 
exemplified in no less than four of the Honourable Company’s ships, every one 
of which were destroyed,—one in the port of Bombay, one off Ceylon, one at 
Madras, and one in Bengal; thus, four valuable ships, with their outward 
bound cargo, and a great many lives, were totally destroyed: being an eye-wit- 
ness to the destruction of the Duke of Athol Indiaman, in Madras Roads, which 
took fire in the spirit-room, in the middle of the squadron of Sir Edward 
Hughes, a few days after one of his great battles, the boats of the squadron 
were in course sent to her assistance, by which circumstance, several 
Lieutenants and other Officers, and upwards of 200 men of the King’s ships, 
besides the passengers, soldiers, and crew of the Indiaman; were all blown to 
atoms; yet it is to be believed, that the horrid practice is still continued in the 
Company's ships, as is recently proved by the destruction of the Kent, as well 
as many ships since the fatal year particularized. Surely, Mr. Editor, if the 
orders to the King’s ships have always prevented such accidents, why are they 
not given and enforced aboard the Indiamen? I cannot conclude this stricture 
upon the want of discipline in the Company’s ships, thus verified, without com- 
menting, also, upon the folly of sending ships of that value and magnitude to 
sea alone, especially with troops on board, as it is well known two ships will 
stimulate each other to more rapid progress than one ever makes by herself, but 
in very peculiar cases. That the lives of our brave soldiers should ever be 
hazarded in any but the King’s ships, is well known to be penny wise and 
pound foolish, as well as injurious to the country. But, Sir Charles Forbes 
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has so well exposed, in the House of Commons, the pitiful cause of this selfish 
propensity of the shipping interest, that it needs no further comment. 


I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your very humble servant, 


B. W. Pace. 
Ipswich, 15th March 1824. 


Even if the argument of humanity had no weight (and we are free to 
confess, that when addressed to such a body as the East India Company, 
we do not believe it has much) the question of safety and speed ought to 
deserve their attention. As they are their own underwriters, it ought to 
be a matter of importance to them to secure every means of saving the 
property of the ships and cargoes in case of danger, supposing the 
crews to be left entirely out of the question; and, as merchants, they 
ought to know that speed in voyages is of the utmost consequence as a 
matter of economy. Some persons who have sailed in large fleets, where 
all the fast vessels are detained and compelled to keep back so as not to 
exceed the rate of the slowest, have doubted whether two ships sailing 
together could make so good a passage as a single one. But no one who 
has ever been in company with a single ship alone could doubt the fact. 
The spirit of rivalry and competition is there carried to the utmost. Each 
endeavour to beat the other on all points of sailing—the trim of each is 
minutely attended to—the steering and trimming sails in each managed 
with the utmost skill—the greatest vigilance is observed not to fall to 
leeward or a-stern during the night—and the constant presence of the 
rival object enjoins the closest attention to each ship’s position during the 
day. A timid officer is prevented from reefing, because his consort still 
carries sail ; and an indolent officer is obliged to shake out reefs that he 
would otherwise keep fast, but for the example set by his more actiye 
companion, In short, it may be safely said, that ten or twelve days 
might be saved in every India voyage by the mere effect of competition in 
this way alone. The true secret of all the apathy and indifference of 
the Directors to this, and other obvious matters, is, that they have no direet 
interest either in the safety or the speed of their vessels. If twenty In- 
diamen should be lost by shipwreck and fire, no Director would be the 
poorer for it. Jf an Indiaman be six months instead of four on her 
voyage, no Director suffers a diminution of a shilling, either in his capi- 
tal or interest ; India-stock sells at the same price, and the dividend of 
104 per cent. become due at the stated period, as if nothing had occurred. 
They go on prosecuting a commerce which they themselves confess has 
been long a losing concern; and while their private fortunes are undi- 
minished, they care not for the grossest mismanagement of the public 
affairs of their Association, except in any matter which affects their 
power or their patronage, when they are always on the alert to 
maintain these unimpaired ; and this done, they sink again into the apathy 
and indifference which are the natural results of so absurd a system as 
that by which they are held together. 





DISCREDITABLE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH AUTHORITIES 
AT RANGOON, 


By the arrival of the ship Asia, direct from Rangoon, we have re- 
ceived a number of letters from persons permanently residing, as well as 
from persons temporarily serving in the army there; and we regret to 
state, that the uniform tenor of all the communications in question re- 
flects great discredit on the whole of our proceedings there. Instead of 
throwing this information into the general form of news, to which it 
might, perhaps, be considered most appropriately to belong, we have 
thought it best to collect all the scattered facts and opinions, and arrange 
them under one head in a separate article. We have, in tenderness to 
the feelings of many, omitted much that might have been printed, in 
the hope that they will yet live to redeem the crimes of which they have 
been guilty ; and we have taken some pains to soften rather than exag- 
gerate whatever we have thought it necessary to give. ‘The reader will 
infer, therefore, from what appears, how much our feelings must have 
been shocked, to receive such accounts of the conduct of men whom we 
had every reason and every wish to consider entitled to our respect. 
We regret, as deeply as any one can do, that they should have done any 
thing tu forfeit their claim to that consideration: but the homage we 
owe to truth is greater than that due to any created beings; and our 
devotion to the cause of justice compels us therefore to proceed. 

In the following account, intended to exhibit much more clearly than 
has been yet done, the true character (and we may say secret history) of 
the Rangoon expedition, we shall be obliged, for the sake of connexion 
in the narrative, to repeat some facts already known. At the capture of 
Rangoon, on the 11th of May 1824, by a few discharges of round and 
grape from his Majesty’s ship Liffey, the troops on landing found the 
place completely deserted, every soul having absconded into the jungle 
panic-struck and terrified. The impression made by the sudden appear- 
ance of so large a force, and especially the Liffey’s 24-pounders, was 
such, that the mere sight of a red jacket was sufficient to disperse a large 
crowd of Burmese. ‘This was the favourable moment, while the fine 
season remained, for pushing on towards Ava with the van of the army, 
allowing the reserve to come up as fast as possible with the baggage and 
provisions. Before the panic at first created had time to subside we 
should have met with no resistance, and supplies would also have been 
procurable, the Natives of the country not being prepared for such a 
visit, and, by its suddenness, overawed into submission. If the advance 
had met with a superior force, of which there was almost no chance, it 
could have easily fallen back on the reserve. But the rapidity of its 
progress would have left them no time to collect means of resistance, and 
supplies of boats might have been procured by seizing them as the troops 
proceeded onwards. As the rains never set in till the end of June or 
beginning of July, the force landed at Rangoon on the 11th of May had 
nearly two months before it, during which it might have penetrated into 
the heart of the Burman empire. 

What rendered this bold measure more promising, was the cireum- 
stance of the Burmese being wretchedly provided with fire-arms. Their 
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powder is also of the most inferior quality, requiring twice or thrice the 
usual quantity to be employed. Their principal offensive weapons are 
bows and arrows, the spear, and a sharp instrument called we believe a 
dow, similar to the parang used among the Malays. It is described as 
of the size and appearance of a large carving knife with a slight curve, 
and is much used at close quarters. Their mode of warfare, like that 
of the Mahrattas, as desultory and irregular :—to surprise by a sudden 
attack, secure their plunder, and retreat immediately when they meet 
with resistance. 

Since the invasion, they have endeavoured to secure their houses and 
villages from surprise by erecting bamboo railings around them; which, 
although a very teeble means of defence, afford them time to get notice of 
approaching danger, and an opportunity of retreat. This wretched bam- 
boo fence, generally from four to six feet high, the invaders dignify 
with the name of “ stockade,” which is construed to mean a fortification. 
Hence it is thought justifiable that all the unhappy wretches found within 
the said fortresses should be butchered in cold blood. This is done deli- 
berately, even after they have been surrounded, and have surrendered 
their persons; when they are without arms or any means of escape! 
This murderous practice commenced with the taking of the first stockade 
oh the 28th of May, and continued thenceforward to be persevered in 
by their most gallant, honourable, civilized and christian invaders ! 

They are seldom able to discharge their cannon or jingals, so it may 
be easily imagined what is the result when such rude warriors come in 
collision with the finest troops in the world. Long after the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the Burmese were panic struck at the discharge of a 
piece of artillery. In the first instance, therefore, the army could have 
met with no serious opposition, if it had at once taken the route for the 
eapital. This opportunity being allowed to pass by, the only rational 
object an expedition at that season of the year could have, was com- 
pletely defeated at the setting in of the monsoon. 

There being no other employment for the army <'cring the rains, the 
troops were placed at the disposal of the Prize Committee, agd had not 
been idle, considering the narrow fied in which they had to operate. 
They were actively employed in seizing and collecting every thing 
that would realize cash, which could be attached as prize property. 
Besides his Majesty’s ships and the Company’s cruizers, there have been 
taken up for the use of the army about fifteen or twenty small vessels 
now denominated gun- boats, which are neither more nor less than the 
Calcutta river crait, and pleasure-boats, purchased and hired for this 
purpose. They mount from two to four and six swivels, and some a 
twelve-pound carronade. They have also about the same number of 
Caleutta row-boats with a carronade in the bow; also about fifteen or 
twenty swift-sailing Malay prows from Penang, 2!! of which would bear 
a carronade at each end, and pull astonishingly fast. There were also 
innumerable boats, at least five hundred, on both sides of the river, and 
on every branch of it, of all sorts and sizes, of Burmese construction. In 
addition to all these, there were the boats of the transports, with about 
twenty or thirty long flat boats; forming altogether a quantity of water 
carriage sufficient to transport at least an army of 10,000 men to any 
part of the country where the rivers are navigable. Each gun-boat 
would carry one hundred men, each row-boat thirty, each of the large 
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flat boats eighty, each Malay boat sixty, and each of the ship’s boats in 
proportion to their size, there being a fleet of seventy ships. The Burmese 
boats would carry some of them two hundred men, some one hundred, 
and others fifty; all independent of their respective crews required to 
manage and row them. These means of water carriage, which we are 
informed were in possession of the army, were certainly sufficient to 
transport it to Ava at any time. 

Instead of this being attempted, a determination was formed to house 
and garrison the troops in and about Rangoon during the rains. There 
they remained during that gloomy season of inaction, rendered more 
wretched by scarcity of provisions, and disease, the usual concomitant of 
miserable diet. As both officers and men were living almost entirely on 
salt provisions, scurvies, fevers, dysenteries ensued, carrying off daily at 
an average from sixty to eighty men, while the sick list averaged from 
2,500 to 3,000. This does not appear to have been at all the fault of the 
country, which is said to be comparatively a healthy one, for an Eastern 
climate. According to report the medical men were of opinion, that in 
any other part of India, with the same treatment, the mortality would 
have been much greater. But the want of fresh provisions was the ruin 
of the army; yet it is astonishing to learn that those whose duty it was, 
used so little effort to supply this urgent want. We are informed that 
fine large bullocks and buffaloes, with cows, calves, &c. abounded at a 
little distance all round Rangoon ; but the army appears to have been so 
completely dispirited and paralyzed by their gloomy situation, that they 
did not make even common exertion to preserve their own existence. 
A report was received that three hundred head of cattle had been seen 
about two miles out of town, half-way between Rangoon and Remmen- 
diné; yet it could not awaken the Commissariat from that apathy 
which seemed to pervade every department, ercepting the Prize Com- 
mittee. 

As the Malay boats were not occupied for the use of the troops, some 
proposed sending them under an officer to catch or shoot bullocks, or catch 
fish, the Malays being the most expert in the world at such work ; and if 
prizeemoney was the great object of attention, the Commissariat might 
have purchased whatever was caught, for the use of the hospitals and the 
army, carrying the value of them to the credit of the prize-propert~. But 
little attention was paid to any suggestion having merely the public good 
in view. The grand object of the expedition appeared to be with many 
a very secondary consideration, compared with the hopes of private gain 
in the final division of spoil. Instead of the Malay boats being employed 
as above stated, they were placed at the disposal of the Prize Committee, 
who kept them employed in collecting paddy (undressed rice) from the 
places adjacent to Rangoon, as prize-property. Different divisions of the 
army were emy!oyed in pounding the said paddy, to separate the grain 
from the husk, that the rice might be sold to the Commissariat. The 
price charged for it was one rupee for seven seers; whereas great abundance 
of rice was retailing in the Bazaar at twenty-three and twenty-five seers 
for the rupee. 

We have now to give some account of the rapacity said to be evinced 
by the Prize Agents in the seizure of private property, which is repre- 
sented in colours worthy only of a set of buccaneers or pirates. Instead of 
respecting the property of private individuals who had been deporting 
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themselves quietly and peaceably, they have eagerly sought pretexts for 
rejecting their claims, and vending their effects as prize-property. The 
timber appropriated as prize is shipped, free of expense, on board the 
return transports, to Madras or Calcutta, under the nominal character of 
ballast. At the very period when the tonnage of the vessels is so occu- 
pied, as if vacant and useless, the merchants at Rangoon were making 
tenders for it, offering to load or ballast the vessels with timber, or other 
produce of the country, and thus take up any quantity of tonnage in the 
Company’s sbips, at the usual freight, or on condition of making over one 
half ot the cargo as freight; or at the rate of 1000 rupees for every hun- 
dred pairs of shinbin (logs of teak timber). A ship of five or six hundred 
tons could take a thousand pairs, yielding at this rate from eight to ten 
thousand for the tonnage of one vessel. All these tenders were rejected, 
that the tonnage might be at the disposal of the Prize-Agents, who will, 
of course, from a sense of justice, hold the prize-property indebted to the 
public treasury, for the freight of this timber, shipped on their account 
in these vessels, hired by the Government at a vast expense. The ves- 
sels specified as being so employed, are: the Helen, Capt. Langlay ; the 
Ann, Capt. Gibson; the Malabar, Capt. Fielder; the City of Edinburgh, 
Capt. Wiseman; the ships David Clarke, Glenelg, and Bannerman; 
with others, not named. There appears to have been no objection what- 
ever to loading the vessels with the timber as proposed, which is stated to 
be of the very sort and quality formerly always indented for, with an ex- 
press view to gun-carriages and other purposes in the military department. 

We have another instance of the operations of the Prize Agents, of an 
extraordinary character, showing how little private property was respect- 
ed, A Captain Laird, formerly a commander out of the port of Calcutta, 
and of late years a merchant, and resident at Rangoon, had occasion to 
proceed to Ava with a large consignment of goods in the early part of 
1823. Three or four months after, the Bengal Government having 
thought proper to declare war, its troops arrived at Rangoon in the 
month of May, while Mr. Laird, to his great misfortune, was still 
absent. Some malicious person thought proper to propagate a report 
that he had gone over to the Burmese, and was actually heading their 
troops, as their General or Commander-in-Chief. This rumour was a 
sufficient pretence for the Prize Agents commencing operations upon his 
property. They first sent for bis agent at Rangoon, requesting to be 
informed where it was. They are then said to have accompanied 
him to the house, to have broken open his doors, and. not finding the 
keys, to have broken open every place by force, with hammers and 
bayonets '—beginning with a bureau. On its being broken open, the 
first thing which presented itself was a pocket-chronometer. On this, 
one of the Prize Agents, seizing it, is said to have exclaimed, * This is 
the very thing I want ;” and deposited the time-keeper snugly in his fob, 
Rummaging a little further, they lighted upon a beautiful gold-faced lady’s 
watch, which another Prize Agent is said to have grasped in like man- 
ner, saying, “‘ Here is another watch, the very thing I want also ;” and 
thereupon slipped it into his pocket. In this manner they are said to 
have proceeded, rifling and carrying off whatever was valuable, with 
Captain Laird’s books, papers, letters, &c. At last they fell upon his 
iren treasure-chest, which, after several ineffectual attempts, they suc- 
ceeded in bursting open, and then bore off the prize. 
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In this manner, a gentleman, who has had the misfortune to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, owing to the fault of Government itself, in de- 
claring war without previously giving warning to its subjects to withdraw 
from the power of that barbarous people, is branded as a villian and 
traitor to his country, and his property plundered and made away with as 
lawful spoil of anenemy. All this is done atthe mere whim and caprice 
of malice and rapacity, without the least vestige of proof against him, 

After this work of plunder was completed, to the great confusion of the 
Prize Committee, intelligence was received from Ava, by a person arrived 
from the capital, that Captain Laird was there in confinement as a pri- 
soner of state, as well as Mr, Gouger, Mr. Judson, and Mr. Bryce, and 
other gentlemen, who were at Ava at the time of the capture of Rangoon, 
The Burmese, so far from making him their General, were too suspicious: 
of him to trust him with his liberty. 

Towards the Europeans, whom the Bengal Government threw into 
their hands by its precipitate declaration of war, the Burmese have acted, 
according to our accounts, in a manner that does them much credit. 
Compared with the conduct of their invaders, theirs has been humane, 
honourable, and magnanimous. On the arrival of the Expedition being 
reported, every European was put in irons, and confined in the Custom 
House, as the most secure place. The Burmese officers then demanded 
of each individual to deliver up the keys of his house, cellars, chests, &c. 
and desired also their respective servants to be in attendance. ‘The natu- 
ral supposition was, that the object of this step was to plunder them of all 
their treasures and effects. What must their surprise have been to learn, 
on the return of their servants, that their keys were restored to them; and 
that the Burmese, after searching every corner, and inspecting every 
box or chest in their houses, treasure chests included, had not touched a 
single article, with the exception of muskets, swords, gunpowder, an@ 
such implements of war. They intimated, as an apology for going so far, 
that they were in want of warlike weapons, and must therefore seize all 
they could get. They resisted even the temptation of the treasure chests, 
when their contents were exposed full in their view, with no one, of 
course, to check them. The European residents, so generously treated 
by an enemy, felt severely the woful change they experienced from those 
to whom they naturally looked for protection. The Prize Committee are 
said to have descended to the meanest artifices to dupe them out of their 
property; but it was restrained by some of its members, who were 
actuated by a better feeling, which however did not always prevail, 

Mr. Sarkies Manook, one of the oldest Armenian merchants at Rangoon, 
and one of the first respectability, was dragged from his own dwelling- 
house one day by a guard of soldiers, without any reason assigned, and 
made a state prisoner. This must have been done in some vague suspi- 
cion to his prejudice; but the authors of this proceeding finding their 
error, were very glad to get out of it the best way they could. In order to 
dispose of this grave matter formally, a committee was formed to sit in 
judgment on the heinous oftences for which he had been committed, After 
being confined for three days, during the two first of which no person was 
suffered to communicate with him, and being daily summoned before this 
high Court of Commision, no proofs against him could be discovered to 
warrant the granting of an order to the Prize Committee for seizing upon 
all his property, which is said to be very extensive. This rich prize, how- 
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ever, was not allowed to slip through their fingers without a vigorous ef- 
fort to catch the old merchant either by. craft or intimidation. During 
the proceedings, one of the Prize Committee Gentlemen had the effrontery 
to use language of the following description to their ill-used Prisoner : 
‘* Take care, Sir, what you say: very little more will bring you to the 
gallows.” After he had undergone all this mortification, threats and 
abuse, and his wife and children had been kept in the greatest distraction 
of mind during this mock trial, his judges were unable, with all their 
scrutiny, to find out any thing to his prejudice, and pronounced him 
most fully and honourably acquitted of all and every charge brought 
against him! They were then fain to invite themselves to a grand ban- 
quet with the said Sarkies Manook, Esquire, lately treated as a 
culprit, now the hospitable entertainer of his accusers and judges. Nor 
was this a slight treat to them at a time when the whole army, both offi- 
cers and men, were reduced to salt provisions, and live stock hardly pro- 
curable even at the most exorbitant prices. The following are given ag 
the average rates: a sheep ‘/.; ducks and fowls 14s, each; geese 1d. 10s. 5 
a bullock 15/.; when procurable. Eggs four for a rupee, or 6d. each, 
Potatoes and onions 2s. a pound. On these terms the culprit enter- 
tained his hungry judges, who joined con amore in a feast, although 
meant as a demonstration of joy for his lucky escape out of their hands, 
in which that same morning both his life and property stood in jeopardy, 
Another flagrant proof of the shameful disregard of justice, which 
characterises this expedition was given in the seizure of the Chinese pro- 
perty found at Rangoon. Lvery good feeling seems to have given way 
to a rapacious desire for booty. It is said that as long as a man was 
poor and pennyless, he might remain unmolested, even if he were a Bur- 
mah ; butif he was supposed to possess much property, no place of nativity 
could ensure his safety. Whether he were born in Turkey, Persia, China, 
or Bengal, if he were rich, the Prize Committee was determined to con-+ 
sider him a Burmah, and consequently an enemy, liable to confiscation. 
Hence, all property falling under this description, was to be honoured 
with the mark of P. P. put upon it, as the initials of the Committee's 
symbol ‘“* Prize Property.” On this principle, two Chinese Junks were at- 
tacked,which had arrived fromPenang, only three days prior tothe arrival of 
the British Expedition at Rangoon, and were then found lying in the river, 
About ten days after the capture of that place, his Majesty’s ship Larne 
manned her boats, and boarded the said two Junks in a most masterly 
style, driving all the Chinese overboard, and taking possession of the ves- 
sels, for behoof of the Prize Committee, to whom they were duly made 
aver, after having been sacked, by the crew of the Larne, of every thing 
they thought worthy of their attention. The whole property was then 
sold by private auction, for 350 Spanish dollars; although the vessels 
alone, were worth 25,000 dollars, independent of the property on board of 
one of them, to the value of at least 10,000 dollars, and of the other, 
to the extent of 5,000 dollars. In the former vessel, goods to the value 
of this latter sum had been shipped by Messrs. Balheteches and Co., of 
Penang, to Messrs, Frijl and Gregory, of Rangoon, Besides these, there 
were two other Chinese Junks in dock, at the time of the capture of the 
place ; but the Prize Committee were undecided in their opinions, how 
to act in respect to them. However, until they should make up their 
miads whether or not to seize them, they would not allow them to be 
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touched by the Chinese owners. Pending this decision, the Janks lay a 
prey to the fleet, which, requiring fire wood, &e., cut away the masts, 
rigging, &c. and gutted the hold of casks, cordage, and every thing 
moveable ; then, lastly, fell upon the planks and timbers, tearing the hulls 
of the junks to pieces, to be used in repairing boats, or for other purposes. 
We shall now record another illustration of the illiberal.and rapacious 
spirit of the invaders. Some time previous to their arrival at Rangoon, 
a Greek traveller, who is well known, of the name of Peter Aidé, had, in 
the course of his travels, visited the town of Rangoon, with the view of 
proceeding to Ava; and thence, if possible, to pursue his route to Siam, 
through Cochin-China, to Canton. This gentleman is the son of a re- 
spectable Greek merchant, of Constantinople, and is said to have also 
very good connexions in England, where, it is believed, a brother of his 
resides. At the capture of Rangoon, he was unfortunately still at that 
place. Its new masters permitted him to occupy a vacant house which 
had been deserted by an opulent Burmese merchant, who had saved him- 
self by flight on the arrival of the English troops. On entering the house 
in company with the Provost Marshal, and inspecting it, the Greek tra- 
veller discovered an enormous iron chest, locked, and so heavy that six 
men were unable to move it. Information of this was instantly despatched 
to one of the Prize- Agents, who came down with a party of eight men to 
convey it away: these being found insufficient, about ten men more 
were called in, by whose joint efforts the ponderous chest was at last re- 
moved to the house of the Prize-Agents. Here it was allowed to remain 
in their store-room for three successive days; after which, the whole of 
the Prize-Agents were assembled in full conclave, to inspect the contents 
of the said massive iron chest. There being no key, it was of course bro- 
ken open; and it was reported to be full of brickbats. But as there had 
been a jingling noise heard inside of it, at the time of its removal from 
the Burmah merchant’s house, some officers felt surprise that brickbats 
only should have been found. After that, a second report was industri- 
ously spread, that it contained old nails! This might have passed ; but 
to the great surprise of the army, a late inhabitant of Rangoon, and an 
acquaintance of the former proprietor of the chest, having returned, stat- 
ed, that to his knowledge the said treasure-chest of the wealthy Burmah 
merchant contained the value of about ten thousand rupees, in gold, sil- 
ver, and jewels. To finish the farce, the unfortunate Greek traveller, 
Peter Aidé, was ordered to leave the country by the first ship; and, after 
transportation without trial has put him effectually out of the way, it is 
not impossible but a third report may aflirm that he took with him the 
contents of the chest in question. ‘The army felt indignant at the treat- 
ment of this poor Greek, whose innocence was beyoud question. 
Notwithstanding all the inducements held out to entrap the Burmese by 
fine eulogies on British mildness and protection, they kept cautiously aloof, 
answering only with their matchlocks and their spears. After the season 
for action had been allowed to pass by, the General of the invading army 
began to talk confidently of advancing in the middle of the rains against: 
Prome, in the boats and light vessels. But according to the opinion of 
those on the spot, this would have then been impossible, even under a 
more able leader. Many instances might be adduced, to show that 
things were conducted in a manner far from creditable——that the re- 
sources of the army were idly wasted—the lives of the troops sacrificed 
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on undertakings of no essential importance—and enterprizes undertaken 
rashly, before the requisite intelligence was procured. By a blundering 
arrangement in attacking a stockade, both by land and from the river, 
the two parties were made to fire upon each other; and after forty men 
had been cut off, the attempt failed. Another day, 1200 men were made 
to perform a harassing march against a pagoda, which, when they reached 
it, was found to be quite deserted and worthless. Soon after, 1,000 were 
marched out ten miles, to attack a stockade which could not be found at all; 
and so the poor fellows were kept marching about all day, often knee-deep 
in water, to no purpose whatever, in a climate where exposure is so per- 
nicious, The natural result of such preposterous proceedings was a 
rupture between the naval and military commanders, produced, no doubt, 
by mutual recrimination as to the cause of their failure, which their di- 
visions could only contribute to render, in future, more complete. To 
the former, however, no blame is attached ; but the latter is said to have 
disgusted, in a similar manner, many valuable otlicers, by speaking con- 
temptuously of the native troops. It is easily conceivable, yet it is me- 
lancholy to observe, the imprudence of an unsuccessful leader sinking 
himself still deeper by throwing the blame of his failure on all around 
him, who thus became still more disgusted and detached from his 
cause. 

The impolitic manner in which the natives of the place were treated, 
was equally hostile to the general success of the expedition, The honour 
of the British name, reason, and humanity,—all dictate a generous for- 
bearance towards the religion, customs, and even prejudices of the people 
of an invaded country. Our own interests even teach us to respect them, 
if we are destitute of any better feeling. But here the thoughtlessness as 
well as cruelty of barbarians seemed to prevail, rather than the wisdom 
and mercy of a civilized enemy. Instead of any care being taken to gain 
the confidence and esteem of the Burmese people, every thing they loved 
or venerated was wantonly trodden under foot. Their sacred temples were 
razed and destroyed, for the sake of a few tinsel images; there being from 
eight to sixteen in each, but so worthless that they would hardly have pro- 
voked the cupidity of savages. The peasants were loaded with irons, and 
compelled to labour like galley-slaves; while their females were ravished 
and polluted by brutal lust. We should withhold our belief from these shock- 
ing details, if we did not find that all the different accounts, when joined 
together, form one consistent picture of cruelty and folly. It has still 
darker features, over which decency compels us to throw a veil. 

Where there is so much ignorance of every kind displayed, a common 
knowledge of commercial principles could not be expected. A duty of 
20, 50, and even 100 per cent. was imposed on the importation of com- 
modities, at a time when the place was almost in a state of famine, 
and urgent applications were made to Calcutta, Madras, and Penang, 
for fresh supplies. Coarse rice was then about eight rupees per bag. As 
another means of raising money, (which seems to have been a mighty 
concern, as if the Bengal Government had gone to war for the sake of 
plunder!) a tax of from 5 to 10 and 15 rupees was laid on the shops 
of the solitary conquered town. At the same time, for the very small 
quantity of the precious metals used by the Burmese in ornamenting their 
images, they saw their pagodas, or temples, sacrilegiously violated. The 
invaders did not spare even the grandest monument of their faith; the great 
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Dagon orgilt pagoda, This stands on an artificial mound of a’square form, 
and nearly a quarter of a mile each side, raised about 40 yards above the 
surrounding plain; and ab¥ve this stupendous base the pagoda itself rises 
to the height of 140 feet. It was the principal shrine of devotion through- 
out the Burman empire; and at a certain season of the year, (in the 
month of March,) a grand festival was celebrated, to which immense 
multitudes assembled from all quarters, from the borders of Siam, from 
Cochin-China, and from Ava itself. This drew every year a vast con- 
course of people to Rangoon, making it the emporium of wealth and com- 
merce. Yet even this sacred shrine has been wantonly violated by the 
Company’s army, for the sake of the few tinsel images which it might 
contain, in all probability not worth even the curiosity of children. Al- 
though experience had proved to them, after sacking many other pago- 
das, that nothing of value was to be expected, they persisted in their 
search after hidden wealth, undermining the edifice in every direction, 
and running the risk of being buried in its ruins. As might have been 
expected, according to the accounts, nothing of any value had been 
found. In vain has Mill written his history, exposing the folly of 
expecting inexhaustible mines of wealth among the people of 
every Oriental country; nothing less, it seems, will satisfy the craving 
credulity of avarice but to rip them up, as the Romans treated the Jews 
at the famous siege of the holy city. The images collected from the 
sacking of the temples were put up to auction, by orders of the Prize 
Committee, for behoof of the captors. The body of British officers who 
witnessed these proceedings cried shame upon them, while those high in 
authority were coolly packing up the images in the six dozen chests which 
had contained their wine, and shipping them off for Calcutta to their 
friends, 

The many absurd and extravagant expeditions for attacking stockades 
seem also to have been conducted more with a view to prize property, 
than for any permanent or solid advantage to the main object of the war. 
When a stockade was captured, the first order after garrisoning the place 
was, for all the boats to be employed in conveying the paddy to Ran- 
goon. On the 11th of August a party of troops was sent expressly for 
the purpose of bringing away all the bells from Syriam, an idea being en- 
tertained that a large quantity of gold existed in the composition of the 
bell-metal. It being unknown how great the proportion of gold might be, 
the bells were not sold, but to be sent to Calcutta, that they might be 
smelted, and the precious metal extracted. Barren as the expedition 
has been of laurels to the army, and much as the generality of the troops 
have suffered, the Staff expect to retire on handsome fortunes after the 
conquest of the country. 

We are now enabled to throw some farther light upon the causes of 
the great dearth of provisions. On the first arrival of the British forces 
at Rangoon, a few Burmahs came in to surrender themselves, and were 
employed by Major Sale to go out in search of bullocks for the supply of 
the army, on condition of being paid 10 or 12 rupees for each they might 
bring. But when they actually brought bullocks, they were refused 
payment, on pretence that the people were not catitled to it, unless they 
could prove that the cattle were their own property. Gentlemen who 
can, without remorse, ravish whole kingdoms from their rightful posses. 
sors have serious scruples of conscience about the ownership of a few 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 5, 2K 
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bullocks! But their reason was, that by holding them to belong, not to 
the friendly, but to the hostile Burmese, the cattle would fall under the 
description of prize property. ‘The consequence was, that no more bul- 
locks were procurable, as no one, after being once cheated, would ven- 
ture out again, even although the price offered now was 50 rupees per 
head. 

About Rangoon and its vicinity, and on the two main roads leading 
tothe Dagon, or grand gilt pagoda, there is a long chain of pagodas, 
of different sizes, amounting in all to at least one thousand, all of 
which have been perforated for the sake of the paltry images they 
may contain. ‘These are generally composed of wood, clay, &c. cover- 
ed over with a remarkably thin brittle coating of silver, being in 
height from three to eight or ten inches, and, as has been said, 
there are from eight to sixteen in one pagoda, A gentleman, for curiosity, 
stripped off the whole of the coating of one of the largest sized images, 
and when carefully collected into one mass and weighed, it was found to 
amount to the weight of exactly one and a half Madras rupee ;—not 
much more than a halfpenny! For so much dross, the character and 
honour of the British nation must be sacrificed! and we find it repeated 
over and over, in every account, that the high staff officers are setting the 
example, It was pretended that the war was undertaken to chastise the 
Burmahs, by whom the people of Rangoon are held in subjection. Had 
their persons and property been respected, and their temples left inviolate, 
they might have credited the profession. But, after what they have suf- 
fered, no other idea prevails, but that the East India Company have 
made an inroad upon them, for no other purpose but to plunder their 
country and enslave the whole race. Instead of their confidence in the 
invaders being increased by longer acquaintance, the few who were at first 
inclined to confide, were eagerly seeking opportunities of making their 
escape. 

To crown the whole, after every temple had been opened and sacked, 
official orders were put in circulation, prohibiting all persons from touch- 
ing, injuring, or molesting, in the slightest degree, the places of worship, 
or sacred rites and ceremonies of the natives of the country! These 
orders will, no doubt, be quoted in due time, to prove the vast tolerance 
shown by the British army to the religious prejudices of the people. 

While the army continued so long sickly, in lieu of procuring for it 
fresh provisions, which was the only remedy, seven vessels of 700 tons 
and upwards, were employed as hospital ships; in which the invalids 
were sent to lie at the mouth of the river for the recovery of their health. 
But after the sick had been there about a month, it was found that the 
proportion of deaths there was greater than on shore, in the proportion of 
three to two. Then they were all recalled and the sick re-landed. 

From the first arrival of the expedition at Rangoon, not less than fifty 
sail of vessels continued to be constantly in the river, for four or five 
months, and at times from seventy to eighty sail. About the end of 
September, it was stated in one shipping report, that fifteen ships speci- 
fied were ready to sail whenever required, besides nine others which 
could be ready on three days’ notice; independently of provision ships, 
store ships, and magazines. This may give an idea of the degree of 
activity shown in discharging unnecessary transports. ‘The expenditure 
of treasure for shipping is well known to have been immense. 
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The dissatisfaction and despondency of the army were greatly increased 
by perceiving that their sufferings were owing, in the first instance, to 
the want of supplies, which ought to have been provided ; and, secondly, 
to the general apathy and want of decision and judgment in all their 
operations. An enormous expense of 45 to 50 lacs of rupees, per mensem, 


are expended in our expedition against the Burman Empire, which it 
will be attempted to compel the Government of that country to reimburse, 
if possible, as the only condition of peace. But how this treasure is to 
be recovered, it would puzzle all the political economists in the world to 
say. Since, according to our information, the demand of 50 lacs of 
rupees, one month’s expenditure, from the Burman Monarch, would drive 
him to distraction before he could devise the means of raising it. 

In the beginning of November, the army expected to be attacked by a 
force of at least 70,000 men. Our forces would of course be very glad if 
the Burmese should risk a general engagement; as one brilliant effort 
might recover their reputation, which had suffered so much by their 
long inactivity, owing to the time so injudiciously chosen for commencing 
hostilities. Instead of gaining they had rather lost ground, inasmuch 
as they were latterly obliged to shorten their outposts. Government had 
likewise, it was thought, been peculiarly unfortunate in their choice (if 
choice it was) of aninstrument. He is aman universally disliked, for many 
reasons, some of which we have already mentioned. There is one action 
more to be recorded, so outrageously foolish, that it could hardly be believed 
of any but a madman. What man in his senses, who recollects the fatal 
massacre of Vellore, would have had the temerity to flog two Sepoys 
through the lines, with a piece of pork tied to their necks!!! Yet this 
was done in 1824, by the wise Chieftain of an Indian Army. This mea- 
sure was resorted to as a punishment for the loss of two pieces of pork, 
which were stolen when under charge of these Sepoys. Two pieces, it 
appears, were found to be short; it might have been an error in reckon 
ing ; but, at any rate, it is morally impossible the Sepoys, or any of their 
tribe, should have stolen them. 


SONG. 


The setting Sun resplendent still, 
Bright-glimmering in the west, 
Retires, unfolding o’er yon hill 
The glories of its vest. 
Though soon its beams of crimson light 
Shall leave the summer sky, 
A ray more beautiful and bright 
Shall shine in Beauty’s eye! 


From that mild orb of tenderer hue, 
Love’s holier light shall dart, 
To cheer with rapture deep and true 
The fond impassioned heart : 
And in that calm delightful hour, 
Beneath Affection’s ray, 
Oh! who would miss the gorgeous power 
That gilds the course of day ! James Jones. 
Park st, Camberwell, April 25, 1825. 
2K2 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE TALE OF THE HERMITAGE OF CANDU. 
(From Schlegel’s Indische Bibliothek.) 


Tue Greek Muses welcome their sisters from the Ganges ; they break 
off the learned harmony of their own lyre, in order, perhaps, to lend a 
favourable ear to the fugitive notes of the Indian lute. 

Permitting a conjecture of the relation subsisting between the Muses 
of Helicon and those of Mount Meru, and calling them by the name of 
Sisters, I fancy I already hear a thousand voices rising in indignation 
against such an opinion, and stoutly maintaining the impossibility of such 
aunion. For a long time, I confess, | have myself entertained this 
prejudice ; but after the most minute examination, after constant appli- 
cation to this subject, I find myself obliged, notwithstanding the vast 
distance which separates these nations, to acknowledge the near relation- 
ship of their poesy, and that it is nursed in the same cradle ; it fre- 
quently speaks nearly the same language, uses similar expressions and 
figures, and seems to be inspired by the same genius. Indeed, no one 
who has made any progress in the Sanscrit, can avoid perceiving the 
striking resemblance which this rich language bears to the Greek and 
Latin. These resemblances appear not only in single words, but also in 
the innermost structure of the languages themselves ; they cannot pos- 
sibly be the effect of chance, and necessarily lead to the supposition of a 
common origin of the two nations, or to an ancient and long-continued 
intercourse, which must have subsisted between them, History, indeed, 
has not as yet furnished us with sufficient indications to solve this prob- 
lem ; but it cannot be denied, that many other facts veil the twilight of 
the fabulous and heroic ages, though, hitherto, historical inquiry has not 
yet succeeded in casting its full light upon them. 

The study of the Sanscrit, considered by itself, annihilates almost all 
etymological systems which have hitherto been erected. This study is 
absolutely necessary, in order to guide our researches with some degree 
of certainty in a labyrinth, where we but too frequently meet with chi- 
meras. Let us then pass over to the study of the doctrine of the Indian 
faith, to their rites of worship, and to their sacred traditions, and still 
more remarkable comparisons will immediately present themselves to our 
imagination, 

It we enter into the sense of their metaphysical writings, we may 
fancy we are reading the sublime contemplations of a Plato, The doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul is not developed with greater acute- 
ness and profundity by this sage and other Grecian philosophers, than it 
is by the Brahmans in their Upanishads and secret sentences of the 
Vedas, where their subjects are, for the most part, treated in the So- 
cratic manner, and in the form of discourses between a teacher and his 
disciple. 

The doctrine of the unity of God, which is evidently acknowledged 
by the real sages of paganism, is likewise asserted by the Indian philoso- 
phers, who adore the Supreme Being under the name of Brahm. The 
accusation of Polytheism, with which they have been charged, is to all 
appearance only founded upon this; viz., that they have personified the 
attributes of the Deity, under the figures of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
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in order to represent in a perceptible manner the power of creating, of 
preserving, and of destroying. 

The system of Pythagoras, of which only some fragments have come to 
us, is presented to usin all its perfections in the writings of the Indian 
philosophers. 

The coincidence, which we recognise on every side, even to the most 
minute and particular features, is so great, that it appears very proba- 
ble, that the Grecian sage has drawn his doctrine of the metempsychosis 
from the ancient writings of the Indians ; and this fact alone is, in our 
opinion, sufficient, at least, to make the reality of his journey to India 
probable. 

We may also ask, with regard to Pyrrho, another philosopher, of whom 
it has been asserted, that he travelled in India in the suite of Alexander 
the Great, whether it is not pretty certain that he drew out of his inter- 
course with the Brahmans, the germ of his celebrated system, which 
affords the most striking resemblance to another which was most widely 
extended in India, and in which it was taught, that every thing except 
the Deity was delusion. It must further be particularly observed, that 
this sceptic showed throughout the whole of his conduct that perfect in- 
difference and abstinence which marks the outward life of the Indians. 
Filled up with the idea of the transitoriness and emptiness of all earthly 
things, he was always pronouncing that sentence of Homer, in which this 
great poet compares the human race to decayed leaves, which are only 
sport for the winds; just as the Gymnosophists ' pleased themselves with 
the comparison of the shortness of the human life to a dewdrop, which 
glitters on the trembling leaf of the lotos, and disappears in a moment. 

It would be very easy to continue such resemblances, if we were to 
go through the different branches of human science and art; viz., astro- 
nomy, mathematics, music, poetry, as well the epic and dramatic as 
the lyric, legislation and morals. It might be proved, that in all these 
branches, the Indians have but little to envy the Greeks. But this la- 
bour would require too much time: I prefer, therefore, to cast a glance 
at some pieces of the Indian mythology, of which the unity with the 
Grecian fables will be immediately evident. 

When Valmiki, the inventor of poesy among this people, leads us in 
our imagination to the high top of Mount Meru, we fancy that we are 
drawn by Homer to the height of Olympus, and sammoned to attend a 
council of the gods, whom he, with such charming colours, represents 





1 Gymnosophists, a certain sect of philosophers in India, who, according to 
some, placed their svmmum bonum in pleasure and their seemmun malum in 
pain. They lived naked, as their name implies, and for thirty-seveu years they 
exposed themselves in the open air, to the heat of the sun, the inclemency of the 


seasons, and the coldness of the night. They were often seen in the fields fixing 
their eyes full upon the dise of the sun, from the time of its rising till the hour of 
its setting. Sometimes they steod whole days upon one foot in burning sand 
without moving, or showing any concern for what surrounded them. Alexander 
was astonished at the sight of a sect of men who seemed to despise bodily pain, 
and who inured themselves to suffer the greatest tortures without uttering a 
groan, or expressing any marks of fear. The conqueror vondescended to visit 
them, and his astonishment was increased, when he saw one of them ascend a 
burning pile with firmness and unconcern, to avoid the infirmities of old age, 
and stand upright on one leg and unmoved, whilst the flames surrounded him on 
every side. The Brachmans were a branch of the sect of the Gyunosophists. 
See Lempriere’s Class. Dict. 
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to us as being nourished by the celestial ambrosia, just as the Indian 
gods take the amrita, or liquor of immortality. 

If we here behold Jove armed with his lightning, this formidable me- 
teor, in like manner, flashes from the right hand of Indras. The immense 
blue vesture, studded with eyes, which covers him,—the rainbow upon 
which he leans, cause us immediately to recognize in him the personified 
firmament. 

Venus, the mother of the Graces, also finds her rival in Lakshuri, the 
goddess of beauty, who, which is the most surprising, is said to have 
sprung from the foam of the sea. 

Apollo likewise presents us with a great many resemblances to Krish- 
na; and it might perhaps not be impossible to find many also between 
the Muses and yonder shepherdesses, who incessantly accompany their 
favourite god, who is the most beautiful of all the immortals. 

And with regard to the Grecian Bacchus, it would be difficult not to 
acknowledge his uniformity with that of India, born upon Mount Meru. 
This last mentioned circumstance caused the Grecian mythologists to 
feign the fable of his birth out of the loins of Jupiter, hinting at the 
consonance of the words Meru and y«pis, as it is generally known. 

Kama, likewise, the brother of the Grecian god of love, is just as 
playful and wanton, just as graceful as the latter; under what charm- 
ing allegories is he represented to us by the Indian poets! He is a lovely 
child, having for his inseparable companions the spring and the zephyr ; 
his arms are a bow, formed out of the sugar-cane, and a quiver in which 
are five arrows, (according to the number of the five senses,) which are 
sharp and dipped in the juice of burning plants, and with which he un- 

_ 8paringly supplies himself, in order to penetrate the heart with the most 
painful passion ; arms, as effective as the lightning, and for which, in 
ancient times, a poor hermit had been the mark, as the poet Vyasas in- 
forms us. 

But previous to laying this tale before the reader, I may be allowed to 
claim his attention to some particular circumstances concerning the In- 
dras, and which it will be necessary for him to know, in order that he 
may the better catch the spirit of this little fiction. 

I have extracted them fromthe Brahma Purana, a work which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the most learned judge of the Indian literature, 
might have been composed in an age equally ancient with the Homeric 


songs. 

Though Indras in many respects occupies the same place as the Gre- 
cian Jupiter, he, however, distinguishes himself from the Father of the 
Gods, inasmuch as his throne does not rest upon such a firm foundation. 
When Jove was once in danger of being dethroned by the Titans, he 
succeeded in banishing them into Tartarus; and having hereby put an 
end to their rash attempts, he afterwards governed in perfect security. 
But this is not the case with Indras, who sees he may lose his power as 
chief of the deities, his subjects, and find himself obliged by the un- 
changeable Brahm, or destiny, to transfer his throne to any penitent, 
who, by the abundance of his pious self-torments, should surpass the 
meritorious works which he himself had previously performed. 

Therefore, amidst the rapturous enjoyments, which, from all sides, pre- 
sent themselves to him in his celestial abode, this god is not without 
uneasiness, which cannot entirely be removed by the angelic harmony 
of the Gandharves, nor the beautiful dances of the engaging Apsarasen. 
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His searching looks, like those of the eagle, also wander from time to 
time upon the earth, but rest particularly upon the dark forests, under 
whose shade the men-fearing Anachorets are wont to bury themselves. 
As soon as he perceives one, whose severe expiations give him cause to be 
alarmed, in consequence of the almost-attained accomplishment of per- 
fect holiness, he immediately despatches to him the most charming 
nymph of his court, and charges her to use her utmost exertions to 
seduce the virtuous hermit. When the latter is overcome by the temp- 
tation, he is obliged to begin anew his long penitence, and during this 
time, Indras can remain in the undisturbed enjoyment of the sweets of 
tranquillity. 

Such means, this Prince of the Gods employed, about three thousand 
years ago, in order to annul the repentance of the hermit Candu on the 
shores of the river Gomati. 


THE HERMITAGE OF CANDU. 
(From the Sanserit.) 


Ow the sacred shores of the river Gomati, in a solitary wood, of 
which the soil produced in abundance, shrubs, plants, and fruits of every 
description, where only the harmonious songs of the feathered choir, and 
the light tread of the deer and antelope were heard, stood, far removed 
from the bustle of men, the peaceable hermitage of Candu. 

In this delightful abode, the holy man incessantly devoted himself to 
the most severe exercises of penitence. Fastings, ablutions, prayers, and 
innumerable deprivations, and the most painful duties appeared to him 
much too sweet. When the scorching heat of summer burnt the plain, 
he kindled around himself four fires, and, moreover, invited the sun to 
cast his beams upon the bare crown of his head ; during the rainy sea- 
son, he laid himself down upon the wet ground ; and in the middle of 
winter, he wrapped wet clothes about his limbs, which were already stiff 
with cold. 

The Devas, the Gandharves, and the other Deities in subjection to 
Indras, who were witnesses of these dreadful expiations, sufficient to 
obtain for him the dominion of the three worlds, were struck with 
admiration. 

“ What amazing perseverance!” ‘ What resolution!” cried they 
again and again. 

But their amazement soon passed over into more serious anxiety : 
they wished to deprive him of the reward of his long repentance. Full 
of consternation, they repaired to their Lord and supplicated his assist- 
ance, in order that they might accomplish their intention. 

The God of the firmament granted their petition, and addressing him- 
self to the Nymph Pramnocha, who excelled all her sisters by her youth, 
her beauty, her figure, and by her ivory teeth, and the lovely swelling of 
her bosom,— 

‘** Go, Pramnocha,” said he, ‘‘ go with the swiftness of the lightning, 
into the wilderness where Candu has taken up his abede. O, thou 
fairest! omit nothing by which thou mayest interrupt his expiations, 
and seduce his mind.” 

“* Most potent Prince of the Gods,” replied the Nymph, ‘* I am ready 
to obey thy mandates, but 1 tremble for my life: 1 avoid the holy her- 
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mit and his severe look, whose countenance shines like the sun in the 
firmament. What dreadful curses will he in his rage utter against me, 
if he should guess the cause of my coming to him! Why do you not 
rather select my sisters, Urvasi, Menaka, Rambha, Misrakesi, of 
the other Nymphs of your court, and who are so proud of their charms, 
for the execution of this dangerous enterprise ?” 

“ No!” replied the divine consort of Sachi: ‘ those Nymphs must 
abide with me. In thee, Celestial Beauty, in thee have | placed my 
hopes, but I will give thee, for thine assistance, the God of Love, the 
Spring and the Zephyr.” Encouraged by these flattering words, the 
Nymph with the lovely look set out immediately, and with her three 
companions soared through the aerial regions, and they together de- 
scended in the wilderness near the hermitage of Candu. 

They wandered about for some time in the spacious shady walks, 
which seemed to represent to them the eternal green of Indras’s er 
chanted garden. The earth richly adorned smiled around them, and 
presented them with flowers and fruit; and the most melodious songs 
greeted their entrance. But their eyes fastened upon a beautiful spot, 
where they beheld lemon-trees sport with their golden fruit, or the lofty 
palm-trees unfold their crowns; bananas, granate-trees, and broad 
foliaged fig-trees lent them by turns their shadow and their freshness. 

The feathered choir, whose plumage was as varied as their notes and 
melodious songs, perched themselves in groups upon the slender 
branches, and pleased at the same time both the eye and the ear. 

Here and there might be seen brooks clear as crystal, and upon their 
calm surface arose small silver seas, where the purple and azure chalice 
of flowers of the St. Lotos, and the milk-white swans, gracefully paired, 
drew gentle furrows; whilst the merry water-fowls, invited by the shade 
and coolness of the place, dived into the stream, or sportively played 
upon the brink. 

Pramnocha could not sufficiently admire this enchanting spectacle ; 
she, however, reminded her companions, the Zephyr, the Spring, and the 
God of Love, of the purpose of their journey, and desired them to act in 
concert with her. She herself held in readiness al! the weapons of 
beauty, together with all the arts of delusion. 

** Ah!” exclaimed she, ‘ we shall then see him, the intrepid ruler of 
Brahma’s chariot, who boasts that he can bring into subjection the fiery 
horse of the senses! O, how I fear tor him, lest this surprisal shall 
cause the reins to slip from his hand! Even if he were Brahma, 
Vishnu, the inexorable Siva himself, his heart should this day expe- 
rience what power the arrows of Love possess.” 

With these words she approached the hermitage, where, by the power 
of the holy recluse, the most furious beasts of prey were obliged to lay 
aside their fierceness. Along the banks of the river she joins her enchant- 
ing voice to the song of Kokitas, and presents to the ear hymns of praise 
and applause. 

At the same moment, the Spring poured forth new charms over the 
whole of nature; Kokitas filled with more ardent desire, whistled more 
vigorously to the sweet tones of the flute: an unutterable harmony 
plunged the soul into the most voluptuous languor. 

The Zephyr, loaded with all the fragrance of his native abode, the 
Malaya-hills, gently fanned the air, and everywhere sowed the earth 
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with the most odoriferous blossoms; the God of Love, armed with his 
burning arrows, stepped towards Candu, and contounded his inmost soul 
with involuntary emotion. 

Transported with the melodious song, already intoxicated with desire, 
and scarcely conscious of himself, he hastened to the spot from which 
the notes came: he discovers the fair, and stands lost in surprise at the 
sight of those charms which the Nymph unfolds to his view. 

“Who are you, Celestial Being; from whom do you boast your 
descent?” he exclaims: ‘ you, whose slender shape, whose gently drawn 
eye-brows, whose enchanting smile, deprive me of all dominion over my 
senses? I conjure you, tell me the truth.” 

‘“* You see in me,” replied Pramnocha, “ the most humble of servants, 
who was only busied in breaking these flowers. My Lord, let me know 
your commands. Say, what can I do to please you?” 

At these rapturous words, all Candu’s firmness vanished ; he seized 
the hand of the young Nymph, and conducted her into his wood-hut. 

The God of Love, the Spring, and Zephyr, now perceived that there 
was no further occasion for their efforts. They, therefore, ascended to 
the aerial regions, and related to the overjoyed Gods the success of their 
artful undertaking. 

By the miraculous power, which his expiations had acquired for him, 
Candu, in the mean time, instantly transformed himself into a youth of 
celestial beauty. Heavenly garments, garlands like those with which 
the Gods adorn themselves, heightened still more the gracefulness of his 
figure ; and the Nymph, who only thought of ensnaring him, found that 
she herself was also entangled in like manner. 

Fastings, prayers, sacrifices, inward devotion, and all pious duties were 
discontinued, and entirely forgotten. Engaged day and night by his pas- 
sion alone, the poor hermit did not think of his disturbed bosom, and in 
the abundance of the pleasures of his love, the days flew imperceptibly 
away. 

Some months had already expired in still increasing delight, when 
Pramnocha expressed to him her desire to return to her heavenly abode ; 
but Candu fettered to her more than ever, conjured her to stay. The 
Nymph consented, but after some time had elapsed, she again announced 
to him her intention. The hermit again does his utmost to dissuade 
her; Pramnocha, for fear of bringing down upon her head a dreadful 
malediction, prolongs her abode a second time. His love ever con- 
tinued on the increase, and he now no longer lett her for a single 
moment. 

One evening, when he was seated at her side, she was surprised to see 
him suddenly rise and turn his steps to a sacred grove. ‘* Whither are 
you going,” she cried after him; ‘* what disturbs you?” “ Do not you 
see,” replied Candu, “ that the day is at its close? I hasten to per- 
form my evening sacrifice; my pious exercises must not suffer the least 
interruption.” 

“* Wherefore, O wise man! wherefore do you prefer this day to a hun- 
dred others? If this should pass unobserved, like the rest, which have 
flown away from us so many months since, who would notice it, or 
who would be offended at it?” 

*“ How?” said the Anchoret, “ was it not this morning, O amiable 
woman! that I perceived you on the banks of the river, and received you 
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into my hermitage? Has not Aurora, now, for the first time been wit- 
ness of your presence in this calm abode. ‘Tell me, what means then this 
speech, and the scornful smiles which wavers upon your lips ?” 

* And how should I not,” answered she,‘ smile at your error, the sea- 
sons having nearly finished their circuitous course since the morning of 
that day of which you speak ?” 

“‘ How! is that true then which you relate to me, O too seductive Nymph! 
or only a jest? Yet I still fancy that I lived only one day by your side.” 

“ How can you entertain such a suspicion, that | should dare to belie 
a venerable Brahman, a holy hermit, who has vowed never to deviate 
from the path of wisdom, even for one step ?” 

““O woe! woe is me!” cried the unfortunate Brahman, before whose 
eyes the delusion at length vanished, ‘‘ O for ever lost fruit of my long 
penitence! All those meritorious works, all those actions prescribed in 
the sacred books, are annulled through the seduction of a woman! Flee, 
flee, far from me, O perfidious Nymph! Thy mission is a 

. Ss. 





HREVET COMMISSIONS—KING’S AND COMPANY'S OFFICERS 
IN INDIA, 


To the Editor of the Oriertal Herald. 


SIR, Madras, Oct. 1824, 


By the orders of the Court of Directors of the 14th of April last, 
the Company’s Oflicers are put on a fuoting with the King’s, respecting 
their Brevet Commissions, which they are not to receive until they have 
served fifteen years from the date of their first commissions—an arrange- 
‘nent so totaily at variance with every principle of justice, that I think 
the subject only requires to be brought to the notice of the Court, under 
its proper bearings, to be corrected. A Cadet enters the Company's 
service at a much greater expense in his voyage and equipment than a 
King’s Officer; independent of which, he is bound in a penalty to re- 
main five years in the service, although he should find, on his arrival ia 
India, that he has a prospect of continuing some years as a Cadet; and 
in this situation, and on Cadet’s pay, he is called upon and obliged to,do 
the whole of the duties of a Subaltern, yet deprived of the berefits accru- 
ing from his service. As this is a true statement of the case, I would 
put it to any man of common understanding to say whether it is just. 

A King’s Officer comes to this country to serve for a limited period, 
for which he receives the advantage of superior pay; and should the 
climate prove injurious to his constitution, or his affairs at home require 
his presence, he can always, by an exchange, revisit his native land. 
We are tied down for life, for the pension is only available to the few 
who are fortunate enough to obtain staff appointments of emolument; 
eighteen out of twenty of us leave our bones in this destructive climate, 
long ere the common course of nature is run, and we have ne increase of 
pay, asin the King’s, for length of service ; we have no pensions for our 
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widows (except by our own subscriptions and the trifling addition by the 
Company), as in the King’s ; and while our masters are prohibited from 
granting the rank to which we may be entitled, and which long service 
only can.obtain. (because forsooth, we might supersede the King’s Otlicers, 
who can rise in their profession by purchase, and who can obtain supe- 
rior rank by the pleasure of his Majesty,) our Oilicers are superseded by 
some in the King’s service, who were not born when ours commenced 
their military career. I have stated nothing that is not absolutely true ; 
and if such a state of things does not call for revision and melioration, 
it must be supposed that we are insensible to every species of hardship 
and degradation. Our masters are setting a seal upon every thing in the 
shape of zeal or exertion in their military servants, and at atime when 
it will be most wanted. 
MILEs. 





SUGGESTIONS OF A SUBSCRIBER. 


a? the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—I think it would gratify your readers, and give ecldt to your 
forthcoming enlarged series of the Herald, if you would indulge us with a 
lithographic copy of the Map of the Burman Empire, stated to be in your 
possession, as compiled by Colonel Blacker, Surveyor-General of India. 

No apology could have been necessary to your Subscribers in general, 
for your late Supplements. It was of great importance that those Debates 
should have been so fully and ably reported. They will go down to 
posterity as a baleful record of gross injustice, prejudice, ignorance, and 
heartless ingratitude. 

In your Report of the close of the never-to-be-forgotten six days’ De- 
bate (I thought there had been only five) at the India House, a very 
remarkable fact seems to me to be omitted, namely, what I firmly believe 
the Chairman did express, whilst, afterstating that he should waive his pri- 
vilege of reply, he adverted to the observations of the Member for Coventry 
(Mr. P. Moore), that if the amendment was not adopted, our dividends 
would be endangered, or in jeopardy ; and gave effect to this assertion, 
by, affording to it the concurrence and influence of his dictatorial Chair. 
This, if the fact, as I am strongly impressed was the case, having been in 
Court at the time, affords ample scope, I think, for a few of your able 
observations in regard to the unwarrantable proceedings in that assembly. 

In the same view, might it not be asked, why, on such occasions, 
should the Chairman of the Court of Directors be perpetual Dictator ? 
or, in other words, why Chairman of Special Courts of Proprietors? 
Why should not they, like other popular assemblies, elect their own 
Chairman for the occasion? This, I think, you might, by the aid of 
your forcible arguments, be able to bring about. 

Another point, in reference to the late ballot, seems to call for com- 
ment. Was it consistent with honour, or feeling, or justice, that the 
Members of the Court of Directors, having made themselves principal 
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parties in the question, should have voted at the ballot, in their own 
canse ? 

The manner in which the Chairman thrust inthe amendmenton the first 
day’s meeting, to consider the Hyderabad Papers, before any discussion 
or debate was allowed on the plain unsophisticated motion before the 
Court ; his declaring Mr. Weeding, among others, to be in order, when he 
departed entirely from the abstract proposition, and asserted that Lord 
Hastings was not entitled to, or did not deserve, another cowry from 
the Company; and then, again, the ground taken for supporting that 
amendment, namely, that in pronouncing Lord Hastings’s character and 
integrity to be in no degree affected by the Hyderabad transactions, the 
dividends of the East India Company would be endangered,—wmisrule 
would be encouraged in India; that in pronouncing Lord Hastings inno- 
cent, censure would be implied on the Court of Directors, that is, if their 
despatches were not confirmed or approved. But why and for what pur- 
pose were those despatches—unasked for—thrust down the throats of the 
Court of Proprietors, when the simple motion before the Court (which was 
not, be it observed, previously disposed of) made no reference to these 
despatches, nor to any other topic or party whatsoever, save that of clear- 
ing the way, or otherwise, for resuming the question of March 1823, as 
to any further grant to Lord Hastings, by coming to a decision in the 
first instance, whether, as ramour had insinuated, there Wwageany thing in 
the Hyderabad transactions which could justify the imputation of corrupt, 
collusive, or unworthy motives or conduct to the noble Marquis. 

Pardon, Sir, these hasty observations, which I submit to your better 
judgment and arrangement. 
| remain an admirer of your manly conduct, 

April 2, 1825, A SubscriBeERr, 
NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


We should have been glad to comply with the wish expressed by our Cor- 
respondent respecting the Map of the Burman Empire ; but its vast size is a 
sufficient objection to an exact copy, and when reduced into a form suited for 
an octavo volume, it could only include the outlines and principal points which 
are already accessible in the ordinary maps of the country. The minute details 
which render the original particularly valuable, could not, by any possibility, 
be transferred to a reduced copy. 

We are happy to learn that the feeling expressed by this Subscriber, as to the 
issuing the Supplements to the two last Numbers, is very generally, if not uni- 
versally, entertained ; and by all these, the augmentation in the regular size and 
price is considered as indispensable. 

We concur entirely in the remarks on the absurdity of seeing a Chairman of 
the Court of Directors sit as perpetual Dictator ; and have already expressed an 
opinion, which we take occasion to repeat, namely, that the Directors should 
mingle indiscriminately with the Proprietors at large in all Courts of Proprie- 
tors; and that the general voice should choose a separate Chairman for every 
separate occasion. 

As to the conduct of the Directors towards Lord Hastings, there seems to be 
now but one opinion “ out of doors,” as the phrase is, or among persons un- 
connected with the Court and its patronage, and forming the great mass of the 
English public; though some of the public Papers have lent themselves, for 
good and suflicient reasons, no doubt, to the propagation of a contrary im- 
pression. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 


Tire last arrivals from India have put us in possession of intelligence 
of an important character regarding the state of affairs in the East. The 
public despatches paint them in glowing colours; but while all expres- 
sion of public opinion continues to be prohibited in that quarter of the 
world, those who wish to have a correct idea of things as they are, must 
view them more closely through the medium of private communications, 
We shall, therefore, begin by laying before our readers the substance of 
private letters which have beenjreceived in town. In order to take up the 
the subjects in the order of their occurrence, we advert first to the further 
development now made of the real character of the melancholy transac- 
tion at Barrackpore, of which the fullest details yet before the British 
public appeared in our last Number. In conclusion, it was stated, that 
after having barbarously massacred so many hundred men, the Govern- 
ment then thought proper to direct an investigation to be made into the 
cause of their discontents. We now learn that the proceedings of the 
Committee of Inquiry have arrived; and that from them it appears the 
conduct of the Sepoys was much less criminal than had been suspected ; 
and that most unfortunately there had been a great misunderstanding on 
the subject! Thus it will ever be while this abominable system continues 
of banishing, shooting and destroying men without any form of trial or 
inquiry. 

When men at last open their eyes, and see that the mischief is irre- 
mediable, then they call it unfortunate. If the unhappy victims are 
not already despatched beyond the sphere of redress, still they are denied 
it; because the deed has been done, and its authors, having powerful 
friends, must be defended. If the East India Company persist in sup- 
pressing the voice of truth throughout their dominions, destruction may in 
like manner one day withdraw the veil from their now clouded vision, 
when their fate too is sealed past hope of remedy. 

The private accounts from Calcutta contain fresh instances of the 
cruel exercise of the infamous power of ‘Summary Transportation 
without Trial” against British subjects. Two brothers of the name of 
Betts, Indigo-Planters, are mentioned as being its victims ; one of whom, 
although he has a wite and family to provide for, is mercilessly turned 
out of his house and home by Government, compelled to sell off his 
Factories, and leave the place, because some of his neighbours thought 
proper to quarrel with him. The Factories are supposed to be worth 
£35,000 to the proprietor; but from his forcible removal, an income of 
thousands a year will be destroyed by one sweep of Mr. Secretary 
Bayley’s pen. The magnanimous Rulers of India are bold and dar- 
ing enough when trampling upon innocent and helpless individuals, 
their own servants, editors, planters, or others, who, being com- 
pletely in their power, they can bully and abuse with safety; but they 
feel very differently when they have to deal with an enemy, their blus- 
tering courage beginning then very soon to cool, and ooze out at their 
finger ends. The alarm they were under from the Burmese, (whom only 
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the folly of their enemies rendered formidable,) is almost beyond belief. 
After the defeat of Captain Noton’s detachment, the Bengal Govern- 
ment did not think itself safe in its capital from these terrible foes. 
Something like a Council of War was called, which sat for several suc- 
cessive days, meditating on the means of putting Calcutta in a posture 
of defence, on the Sunderbund side, against the Burmese fleets!!! For 
this purpose, the whole of the resources of the country were put under 
the control of the Commander-in-Chief, and the Marine Department 
under his immediate direction. To save time, the Minister of War, Mr. 
Secretay Swinton, took up his position at the Marine Board Office, 
where all the heads of operative departments, military and marine, were 
convened for the speedy defence of Calcutta. The deliberative assem- 
bly sat in one room, and the operatives in another, with mutual communi- 
vation as required. The Secretary at War's intense alarm was obvious 
to every observer, and was perhaps only exceeded by that of the Natives, 
who believed the Burmese to be such desperate magicians, that a bayonet 
would not pierce, nor a musket ball injure them! 

The great object of Government from that time seemed to be, to get 
ready an armed flotilla able to cope with the Burmese war-boats, which 
were supposed to be very formidable. Unfortunately, hundreds of boats, 
fit for the purpose, could not be procured of a sudden. The Commissa- 
riat could not ina fortnight get more than a dozen of any kind of boats to 
purchase. They were chiefly the property of merchants at Dacca, and 
other pleasure boats plying for hire, but not intended for sale. With all 
this breathless haste, the fleet of gun-boats was not completed till near 
the beginning of November, when it at last set forward under the com- 
mand of Commodore Hayes. Nothing farther has been heard of it, 
although the intelligence from the Presidency extends more than two 
months later. 

It was confidently believed in October, that Sir E. Paget would set 
out in the end of November with a full suite of staff to join the grand 
army, which was to assemble at Chittagong. ‘The troops there, how- 
ever, a month later than this, were still waiting for orders. Well-informed 
persons all confessed, that the difliculties of the invaded country were 
great, and that the expenditure of treasure threatened to be enormous ; 
but they had no opinion at all of the enemy, which fear and folly had 
magnified into something so tremendous. It was more and more appa- 
rent to every observer, that the Rangoon expedition had hitherto been 
completely thrown away, and might as well have been sent to Japan. 
In fact, while lying there for so many months, nothing of importance had 
been achieved until the return of the fair season, when it should just 
have arrived and commenced operations. The opinion of Lord Am- 
herst’s total imbecility had increased, was increasing, and by general 
consent ought to increase. Even the rod of iron with which he rules 
the press could not prevent it from uttering, par hazard, some evidence 
to this effect. Among the ‘‘ Wishing Caps” of a contemporary journal, re- 
published in India, an anecdote of this great man crept out by the merest 
accident. It would appear that the editor being probably sick at the time, 
and the printer not discovering that Lord A., of whom the story was told, 
meant the identical Lord Amherst : it was related how Lord A. reviewed 
a corps of volunteers, and how, when the gates opened, and the drums 
and fifes and band struck up, his lordship introduced himself by tumbling 
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head foremost over his horse’s neck, and so performed the hou tou to the 
band master! He was then mounted on a white horse, and it appears 
still exhibits the same equestrian aspect in Calcutta, where the anecdote 
was relished as an exquisite morceau. We have not yet heard what 
dreadful punishment may have been devised for the editor, who, inno- 
cently enough, no doubt allowed this treason to find its way into his 
paper, or for the printer for not perceiving that Lord A. meant Lord Am- 
herst. But probably the opinions offered in Parliament on the Indian 
press have secured its conductors now some little degree of mercy. 

We insert the following detailed statement of the reported assassina- 
tion of the King of Ava, as it was given in the Calcutta Government 
Gazette of the 2d of December. We noticed the rumour in our last 
Number, without attaching any credit to it; and continue of the same 
opinion, as it is not confirmed in the latest despatches. The earnest 
manner, however, in which so improbable a story as this was sanctioned 
by the organ of the Indian Government, proves how eager it was to 
catch at any straw that promised to extricate it from the sea of trou- 
bles into which it had plunged. The Calcutta Government Gazette 
says: 


The following detailed narrative of the assassination of the King of Ava was 
communicated to the British Authorities at Rangoon on the 6th of November, 
and comes from a quarter from whence correct iutelligence has been before very 
frequently procured. The deposition having been taken down in bad English, 
the necessary verbal and orthographical corrections only have been made. 


The deposition of Maoon Macon, one of the Inhabitants of Rangoon, who came in 
from the village of Kezoo. 


I resided in the house of the Chief of the village, with my family ; his bed-room 
was separated from mine only by a partition of bamboos. About eight o’clock at 
night, | heard the Chief whom the Burmans call Saghey, conversing with two 
strange persons in his bed-room, regarding news which had arrived from the 
upper country. Curiosity induced me to look through a hole, when I saw the 
Chief marking down in a book what they were telling him. The conversation 
ran as follows : 

His Majesty was very much displeased with the late Governor of Rangoon’s 
conduct. On his arrival at the Courtof Ava, he was ill-treated and punished, 
and the King blamed the Queen. This personage was married to a female cousin 
of the Queen, and had been appointed through her influence. It had always been 
the Queen’s policy to get all the provinces under the management of her bro- 
ther; and to appoint their own people and relations to the local governments. 

When the town of Rangoon was taken by the British forces, aud so many ves- 
sels came, an express was sent up by the Raywoon of Rangoon. The Ministers 
were alarmed, and did not dare to represent the matter, and read the despatches 
before the King. 

After the expiration of a few days, Cheyah Munga, one of the Ministers, deter- 
mined, at all events, to speak out, and took the despatches in one morning to a 
great audience, and made a Secretary read them aloud, which created general 
consternation among all the people who were assembled. The King, himself, 
lost his speech, and sat stupified for half an hour ; then, without saying any thing, 
rose from his seat, and went in and lay down upon his couch very uneasy. The 
Queen came to comfort him, but he would not speak to her, and began to disco- 
ver his mistake. For three days he never spoke to any one, nor asked a question 
concerning Rangoon being taken by the British forces, and grew very cool 
towards the Queen, which alarmed her much. 

His Majesty came out on the fourth morning into the general assembly, and 
ordered the young Prince, heir apparent to the crown, Chuklamen, to attend. 
The Prince obeyed the summons, instantly came to the Palace, and took his seat. 
His Majesty asked him if he knew of the ‘capture of Rangoon by the British 
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forces, and the occurrences in Henzawaddy (Pegue). He answered in the nega- 
tive. After some conversation had passed, the youth opened his mind, by telling 
his Majesty he was not at all suprised at what had happened, for the dawn of the 
day never comes by the crow of the hen, but by that of the cock. 

The King was much ashamed at this bint before all the Assembly, aud said not 
a word in reply, The Prince then took his leave, and retired. 

The King was much employed at all times with Astrologers, who found his 
time to reign prosperously was only three years; and if he lived longer, and 
retained the management of affairs, his Government would be uusuccessful ; so he 
sent for his son, and made him a nominal King, and appointed Moun-Shoe-Za to 
be Regent during his minority. Every order was issued in the name of the new 
King, to avert the calamity and misery which were predicted to be impending 
over the kingdom. 

The Queen was not well pleased with this change in the Government; the 
King’s behaviour towards her, also, was not the same as before, and knowing that 
she had many enemies, and being suspicious of approaching danger, she consulted 
privately with her brother, regarding their predicament, and took great care 
always to keep nearthe King. She contrived afterwards, by bribes and fair pro- 
mises, to gain over to her side some of the King’s attendants and most confiden- 
tial men, and to surround the King’s person with her own people and relations. 
The young Prince, being aware of the Queen's intentions, went at various times 
to the Palace, to inform his father of the danger with which he was menaced by 
the intriguing Queen and her brother, but had never an opportunity to disclose 
his apprehensions, as the Queen was always close to him. At last, by the advice 
of Moun-Shoe-Za, he feigned sickness, and his Majesty came to see his son, and 
give him medical advice; but as the Queen came with him, he did not gain his 
object. A few days after they watched an opportunity when the Queen was asleep, 
and again went and told his Majesty that the Prince was ill ; upon which the King 
proceeded in a hurry to his dwelling, quite unattended, when the Prince took 
advantage of the opportunity to make known his fears, and unfold all the intrigues 
of the Queen and her brother. The King laughed at the story, and desired his 
son not to entertain any anxiety, as he was wrongly informed, and nothing of 
the kind would happen. All his endeavours, therefore, failed to convince the 


King that the Queen and her brother were plotting against his life and crown. A 
few days afterwards, at three p.M., a great uproar arose in the Palace, as it was 
known that the King had been massacred. Moun-Shoe-Za immediately ran to 
the heir apparent’s palace, to consult what should be done for their safety. During 
this time 20 armed men came to call him in the King’s name. He refused to go, 
suspecting some treachery, and gathered his own people around himself and the 
Prince ; the number they collected amounted to about seventy brave and 


resolute followers of the best families. At the head of these, Moun-Shoe-Za 
marched to the Palace, where a most terrible contest, with much bloodshed, 
ensued. Every moment the Royal party increased. At length the rebels were all 
killed or dispersed ; missing the Queen’s brother, they searched for him and 
found him under a bed, when they dragged him out and cut him into several 
pieces. 

Then the Queen herself, with all her family, without exception, were massa- 
cred: after the tumult had subsided, the oath of allegiance was given to every 
one. The armies on the frontiers hearing of this sad catastrophe, and afraid for 
their own safety, retreated with hasty march, 

On their arrival near Amarapoora, Maha Bundoola was brought as prisoner, 
and taken before the young King. He was then made to drink the water of alle- 
giance, and to swear before the Image of Godama (which is always kept and 
worshipped in the Palace) that he would be faithful and exert himself to the 
utmost of his power to support the Royal interest ; upon which he was appointed 
Generalissimo of the Southern army opposed to the British forces at Rangoon, 
and his title changed from Maha Bundoola, to that of Saghia Menghy. He was 
afterwards despatched in a great hurry, with absolute orders to get recruits and 
raise as many people as he could for soldiers, from Kiaotaldum down as far as 
Mergui, for which purpose he departed from Ava. After this the Court changed 
their mind and opened their eyes ; and knowing that they have stronger force to 
encounter, and nearer to the capital, they ordered Saghia Menghy to encamp 
about Shem- be-ghewn, to prevent the progress of the Northern British army into 
their territories, and in his place they appointed Maonghidye, who was formerly 
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Mitchin Woun, meaning Governor-General of all the cities on the banks of the 
lriwaddy river ; andin the time of Minderajce,the great-grandfather of the present 
monarch, was Governor of Arracan, a well made man of six feet two inches, or 
thereabouts, and gave him the title of Maha Bundoola, which they pretend to be 
the terror of the Euglish, with the command of the Southern Army. 

Prince Sarawaddy has been superseded. He was twice recalled, but refused to 
obey, for reasons only known to himself. The newly created Maha Bundoola 
has sent three thousand men to Syriam, with orders to defend that place from the 
excursions of the British force, which have already arrived at the place of their 
destination. 

Prince Sarawaddy, it is said, iad refused to resign the command of the army ; 
and the new Maha Bundoola finds himself in a bad predicament, as he cannot 
collect recruits, according to the orders of the Court and his own wishes, and 
is also afraid to come down, and take the command out of the hands of Sara- 
waddy Meng. 


The next thing we learn from the public despatches is, that Prince 
Sarawaddy, here supposed by the Government Gazette of the 2d of 
December to be in a state of revolt or mutiny against the Maha Bun- 
doola, was on that very day co-operating with this chief in a grand attack 
upon the British camp! This is another specimen of the accurate infor- 
mation possessed by the Bengal Government of the situation of its ene- 
mies. ‘This intelligence, said to be conveyed to it through a hole in 
the wall by its accredited informer, was in all probability furnished by 
the Commander at Rangoon; and almost equals the report he gives in 
his despatch of the 10th of December, that the enemy was annihilated, 
and -unable to face him “ for a length of time ;” yet he encountered 
25,000 of them in arms, only five days after. 


The following is an extract of a despatch from the Governor-General 


in Council, dated December 7 :— 


We have received reports from the north-eastern fro ntier of varioussuccesses 
gained by our troops in Assam, over the Burmese governor, an the small 
remnant of his army. The enemy in that quarter are obviously in a state of the 
greatest alarm, and anxiously endeavouring to effect their escape through the 
passes into Munnipore. ‘The Burman troops in Munnipore are said to have re- 
ceived orders to retire rapidly upon the capital; and reports from that quarter 
state, that the interior of the Burman empire is in a very agitated and disturbed 
condition, in consequence of the Siamese having invaded it in great force. 


In the stockade of Namgong, abandoned by the Rajah of Assam, the 
following articles were found. Twenty iron guns; a number of boxes 
of gunpowder; a manufactory for which had been established, and the 
materials captured were of excellent quality for the purpose; three 
war boats, a state boat, and some small ones. 

By a despatch from Lieutenant-Colonel Godwin, of the 41st Regt. 
dated Martaban, Nov. 2, we learn the capture of that place, and its de- 
pendencies. By the details, it appears, that after some delay, the force 
under the command of the above officer, arrived off the place, on the 29th 
of October, and a cannonade was kept up by both sides during the 
whole of that night, by which great execution was done among the 
enemy; and on the following day the attack was made, in which, after 
some opposition, the British force was completely successful, with a loss 
of seven killed and fourteen wounded. The force of the enemy was esti- 
mated at three to four thousand men, and a very considerable quantity 
of ammunition and artillery fell into the hands of the victors, 
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The economical system adopted by the new Governor-General ap- 
pears, by all the letters we have seen, to have excited general disgust 
throughout India. Other than this can scarcely be expected, when to 
his impolitic economy is added a total absence of all the energy and fore- 
sight, by which alone so important a war as that now existing can be 
brought to a favourable issue. This will be apparent enough, when it is 
stated, that at the date of some of the latest advices, there was not at 
Fort William a single gun-carriage, bullet, or cartridge, fitted for a gun 
of under 1 2b. calibre, and that these stores had been sent from Madras 
to Calcutta, and even the arsenal of Allahabad had been cleared of its 
military stores to supply the deficiency at Fort William: 

A letter dated Calcutta, Dec. 10, mentions the refractory spirit which 
had appeared among some of the petty States of the interior, and which 
had caused so much alarm at Mirzapore, that business had been nearly 
at a stand. The alarm at the above date had, however, nearly subsided, 

Strong reinforcements are stated to be moving from all parts of India 
to Rangoon and Chittagong, and the troops, it was expected, would leave 
those points in January. 

The Chiefs of Tavoy and Mergui had arrived at Calcutta, as prisoners 

of war. 
_ The barbarous system of warfare adopted by the Burmese has been 
displayed in the discovery of the remains of an European sailor, supposed 
to be the gunner of the General Wood. It appeared that the unfortu- 
nate man had been first tortured by pulling off particles of his flesh, and 
piercing him in parts not mortal, and then sawing him in two. 

The reports received at Calcutta from Penang and the Eastward, 
represented the Siamese to be in arms, and ready to commence hosti- 
lities against the Burman dominions as soon as the weather would 
permit. 

The most important intelligence which has reached England since our 
last, has been brought in despatches from Bengal, dated in January, of 
which Lieut.-Col. Pennington of the Company’s Artillery, was the 
bearer, These bring up the advices from Rangoon to the 16th or 17th 
ot December. They are of extreme length, and not of corresponding 
interest ; so that we shall best consult the reader's pleasure by giving a 
faithful abstract of their contents :— 

It appears that the Burmese forces made at last the desperate effort, 
which had been long expected, to hem in and cut off the British army at 
Rangoon. Their mode of attack seems to have been very similar to that 
practised at Ramoo; advancing in great bodies, and strongly entrench- 
ing themselves at every step, till they were close upon our lines. The 
besieged party defended themselves with all the bravery we should expect 
of British soldiers, and of men who have no choice left but victory or 
destruction ; at the same time with all the success of men well equipped 
and disciplined against rude half-armed barbarians, Consequently, our 
troops not only escaped their fury, but completely repulsed the assailants, 
as shown in the following detail :— 

As the enemy’s approach on the Ist of December had been known on 
the preceding day, preparations had been made to receive him, although 
the absence of two expeditions against Martaban and Pegue had much 
weakened the lines. On the morning of the Ist, the enemy commenced 
hostilitiés by an attack on the post of Kemmendine, where Major Yates, 
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with some of the Madras European and Native force, was stationed. As 
the day opened, large masses of thé enemy were seen issuing from the 
jungle in front, and moving at some distance upon the flanks, for the pur- 
pose of surrounding our forces, which was permitted them without in- 
terruption. The right corps of the Burmese army had crossed to the 
Dalla side of the Rangoon river, and had taken post in a jungle near the 
ruins of the village, from which they opened a fire upon the shipping, 
while another division broke ground in front of Kemmendine, and, for 
six successive days, endeavoured in vain to force that post, as also by 
means of fire-rafts to force the shipping from the port, which attempt was 
equally unsuccessful. 

The enemy’s right wing and centre occupied a range of hills imme- 
diately in front of the great Dagon pagoda, covered with so thick a 
forest as to be impenetrable to all but Burman troops, and their left 
extended nearly two miles further, along a lower and more open ridge to 
the village of Puzendoon, where their extreme left rested. They were 
no sooner thus placed in position, than muskets and spears were laid 
aside for the pick-axe and shovel, and, in an incredibly short space of 
time, every part of their line, out ofthe jungle, was strongly and judiciously 
entrenched. 

On the afternoon of the Ist, an opportunity occurred of attacking the 
enemy to advantage; and, accordingly, Majors Sale and Dennie, and 
Captain Ross, moved forward against their entrenchments, which were 
carried with great gallantry ; and the party returned laden with arms, 
standards, and other trophies. Several other attacks took place during 
the day, in which the British were generally successful, but, at daylight 
the following morning, it was found that the enemy had much encroached 
during the night, and had entrenched a height in front of the north gate 
of the Pagoda. This was attacked by Captain Wilson of the 38th Regi- 
ment, assisted by a party of the 28th Madras Native Infantry, and 
breastwork after breastwork was successively carried with great spirit. 
Colonel Mallet’s detachment from Pegue returned to Rangoon on the 
afternoon of the 2d, and thus gave additional means of attacking the 
enemy. During the 3d and 4th, the enemy was very active, and kept 
up an incessant fire from his trenches, and the attacks upon Kemmendine 
continued with unabating, though unsuccessful violence, both by land and 
sea; Captain Ryves, with the sloop Sophia and other vessels, destroying 
many of the Ava war-boats, which attempted to force the passage of the 
river. On the 5th, an attack was made on the enemy’s left wing, which 
was strongly entrenched, and it terminated in the defeat of the enemy, 
who were dispersed on all sides ; but Major Walker of the 3d Madras 
Native Infantry was slain in the engagement, while leading his column 
into the enemy’s entrenchments. On the 6th, Bundoola, having col- 
lected the scattered remnants of the left wing, and reinforced his right 
and centre with the fugitives, again commenced his approaches in front 
of the great Pagoda, and as he was suffered to do this without annoyance, 
on the 7th; he had entrenched his first line so close, that the soldiers 
in their barracks could distinctly hear the threats and reproaches of the 
Burmese troops. On that day every thing was prepared by Sir A. 
Campbell for attacking the trenches in four columns, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Miles, second in command, and Lieutenant-Colonels Mallet, 
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Parlby, and Brodie, and Captain Wilson of the 38th regiment. Every 
gun that would bear was also opened on the trenches, and Major Sale 
was directed to make a diversion on the enemy’s left and rear. At 12 
o'clock, the columns moved to the attack; and Captain Wilson's and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Parlby’s divisions first made an impression, from 
which the enemy never recovered. They were driven from all their 
works without a check, abandoning all their guns, with a great quantity 
of arms of every description ; and certainly not “ the least amusing part” 
of their formidable preparations was a great number of ladders, for esca- 
lading the Great Pagoda, found in the rear of their position. ‘This com- 
pleted the defeat of Bundoola’s army ; and although, from the nature of 
the ground, the exact number of the loss of the enemy could not be ascer- 
tained, Sir A. Campbell estimates it to amount to 5000 men in killed 
and wounded; and of 300 pieces of ordnance brought into the field, 
240, with an immense number of muskets, fell into the hands of the 
victors. The loss of the English was severe, and the following are the 
names of the Officers killed and wounded in the engagement :—. 


Killed.—3d Regiment Madras Native Light Infantry—Major Walker. 

His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry. —Brevet Captain and Lieutenant O'Shea. 

Wounded.—His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry—Captain Clarke, severely ; 
Ensign J. Blackwell, slightly ; Ensign R. W Croker, severely. 

His Majesty’s 38th Regiment—Lieutenant J. $8. Torrens, severely, not dan- 
gerously ; Lieutenant A. H. M’Leroth, severely. 

His Majesty’s 89th Regiment—Captain R. C. Rose, severely. 

Hon. Company’s Madras Ist European Regiment—Lieut. C. Butler, slightly. 

Madras 26th Regiment Native Infantry—Ensign Smith, severely. 

Madras 28th Regiment Native Infantry—Lieutenant J.C, Torriano, severely 
Ensign O’Brien, severely. 

Madras 43d Regiment Native Infantry—Lieutenant Scott, slightly. 


Another despatch, dated the 10th of December, describes an attack 
made in the evening of the 8th, on the Burmese corps posted on the 
Dalla side, which remained ignorant of the Bundoola’s defeat. 

Detachments from his Majesty’s 89th, the Honourable Company's 
Ist Madras European Regiment, and the 43d Madras Native Infantry, 
were ordered under arms; and just as the moon arose, they moved 
across the river, under the command of Major Farrier, of the latter corps, 
landed, and jumped, without a moment’s hesitation, into the enemy’s 
trenches ; many of the Burmese were slain in the short conflict that en- 
sued ; they were driven, at the point of the bayonet, into the jungle 
in their rear, and ten good guns, with many small arms, fell into our 
possession. 

Major Farrier kept his ground during the night, and in making a 
reconnoisance early in the morning, found the enemy still occupied some 
stockades in the jungle in considerable force. These were immediately 
attacked, and carried without much opposition, and the enemy fled pre- 
cipitately across the plain. Some considerable loss was sustained, how- 
ever, in this engagement, and the following officers were wounded :— 

His Majesty’s 89th Regiment—Lieut. A.B. Taylor, slightly; Lieut. A. Dow- 
dall, severely ; Assistant-Surgeon J. Wal-h, slightly. 


lst European Regiment—Captain J. Roy, slightly. 
12th Native Infanty—Lieutenat Glover, severely, arm amputated. 


From the language of the despatch, it would have appeared, that the 
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Burmese force was utterly routed, and the country abandoned to the 
conquerors. It is, therefore, with no little surprise we find, by another de- 
spatch, dated the 16th of December, that the Bundoola had not only re- 
collected his army after its late defeats, but having received a reinforce - 
ment of about 20,000 men, had returned a day or two after to the village 
of Corkain, about three miles from the Great Pagoda, and immediately 
commenced entrenching and stockading, as the despatch says, with a 
judgment in point of position, such as would do credit to the best in- 
tructed engineers of the most civilized and warlike nations. 

On the 12th, a deserter stated, that the soothsayers having pronounced 
the 14th a fortunate day, it was the intention of the Bundoola to attack 
the English, and accordingly about half-past two on the morning of the 
14th, a formidable fire-raft was lanched from a little above Kemmen- 
dine ; (which, however, effected nothing;) and at the same time their 
emissaries succeeded in setting fire to Rangoon in several places at once : 
by which about one-fourth of the town has been destroyed, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost efforts of the garrison and “ well-disposed part of the inha- 
bitants” to get the fire under. 

The 14th past without any other attempt on the part of the enemy ; 
during the day, however, he was seen, above Kemmendine, to transport 
large bodies of troops from the Dalla to the Rangoon side of the river. 
The despatch then states, ‘‘ that for many urgent reasons,” (which are 
not stated,) it was determined to attack the enemy on the following day ; 
and, accordingly, on the morning of the 15th, the columns of attack 
were formed as follow:—The right, consisting of 200 of his Majesty's 
13th Light Infantry, and 300 of the [8thand 34th Madras Native Infan- 
try, under the direction of Brigadier-General Cotton, with one field-piece, 
and a detachment from the Right Honourable the Governor-General’s 
Body Guard, under the command of Lieutenant Archbold, which was to 
make a detour round the enemy’s left, and, if possible, gain the rear of 
his position, and there wait the preconcerted signal of attack. Sir A. 
Campbell, himself, marched with the left column, which consisted of 
500 Europeans from the 38th, 41st, 89th, and Madras European Regi- 
ment, and 300 Natives, from the 9th, 12th, 28th, and 30th Regiments 
of. Madras Native Infantry, five field-pieces, and a detachment of the 
Body Guard, under the command of Lieutenant Dyke, intending to at- 
tack the enemy in front. On arriving before the enemy’s position, it 
appeared extremely formidable, and the last-mentioned column was ac- 
cordingly formed into two divisions, one under Lieutenant-Colonel Miles 
of the 89th Regiment, and the other under Major Evans of the 28th 
Regiment. We now give the particulars of the action, in the words of 
the despatch, in which Sir A. Campbell says :— 

My dispositions being complete, the preconcerted signal-guns were fired, and 
I had the pleasure to hear Brigadier-General Cotton’s reply, which assured me 
that all was ready on his side; the artillery now opened, and the three columns 
rushed on to the assault with the most determined and enthusiastic bravery, and 
iu less than fifteen minutes were in full possession of this most stupendous work, 
making the enemy suffer most severely, and obliging him to leave his camp stand- 
ing, with all their baggage, and a great proportion of their arms and ammunition. 
On entering, we were disappointed to find that Bundoola did not command in 
person, having retired to a distance, leaving his orders with a chief in the imme- 
diate command of the post, whom we found had been mortajly wounded in the 
assault. Whilst this was going on within, the Governor-General’s Body Guard made 
some gallant charges amongst the retreating infantry and Cassay horse, dealing 
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death and destruction to all around. When it is known that 1,300 British infantry 
stormed and carried by assault the most formidable entrenched and stockaded 
works | ever saw, defended by upwards of 20,000 men, I trust it is unnecessar 
for me to say more in praise of men performing such a prodigy ; future ages will 
scarcely believe it. The prisoners declare, that our appearance before their works 
was treated by them all (from their Generals downwards) with the utmost deri- 
sion and contempt, so confident were they in their immeuse superiority in num- 
bers, and the fancied security of the works they had constructed. 

Our gallant friends afloat were determined not to let this auspicious day pass 
without their share of its operations. Captain Chadds directed that intrepid and 
enterprising officer, Lieutenant Kellett, of His Majesty’s ship Arachne, to proceed 
in command of an expedition up the river, and avail himself of any opportunity 
which might offer of attacking the enemy’s war-boats. He soon came up with 
a fleet of thirty-two; and, after some little manceuvring, to encourage the enemy 
to a confidence that they would, by their own superiority in rowing, keep their 
own distance, suddenly put the full power on the Diana steam-boat, and imme- 
diately cut through the midst of their fleet, throwing their commanders and crews 
in the utmost consternation, some making for the shore, and others leaping over- 
board in the middle of the river, all abandoning their boats, and leaving Lieute - 
nant Kellett at leisure to take possession of and bring away thirty out of the 
thirty-two originally discovered, and to destroy on his return several fire-rafts, 
as well as materials and combustibles for their future construction. 


The following are the names of the officers killed and wounded in this 
last affair :— 


Kilied.—His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry — Lieutenants William Darby, 


John Petry, and James Jones. 
Governor-General’s Body Guard—Jemidar Sheen Loll Sing. 


Wounded.—Governor-General’s Body Guard—Lieutenant Archbold, slightly. 

Bengal Artillery—Lieutenant O’Hanlan, severely, since dead. 

His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry—Major R. H. Sale, severely, not danger - 
ously; Major W. H. Dennie, slightly; Captain (B. M.) George Thornhill, 
severely, not dangerously ; Captain James M‘Pherson, severely, not dangerously ; 
Lieutenant (B. C.) Robert Pattison, severely, not dangerously ; Ensigns A. Wil- 
liamson and Thomas Blackwell, slightly. 

Madras Pioneers—Lieutenant and Brevet-Captain F. Wheeler, severely, ‘not 
oars ; Lieutenants J. Macartney and J. A. Campbell, severely, not dan- 

erously. 
¢ 18th Madras Native Infantry—Captain D. Ross, slightly. 


The ‘ Globe and Traveller’ has well observed, that these victories,which 
have been described by the Indian authorities in such strains of un- 
bounded exultation, were no doubt as glorious as any triumphs of 
a disciplined army over a horde of savages could be. But these 
complete repulses of the Burmese force, and the complete futility 
of all their attacks on General Campbell's position, only show in the 
stronger light the absurdity of the manner in which the war was com- 
menced by Lord Amherst’s Government. It should not, in fact, have 
gone to war at all; but had the Burmese been the aggressors, (the 
reverse of which we have proved,) the time and manner of chastising 
any insults might have been chosen at leisure. None but such men as 
Lord Amherst could have imagined there was danger of an attack from 
them ; and as nothing in such a war was formidable but the expense, 
not a day should have been consumed in hostilities more than was 
necessary to bring them to a close. We have seen Sir A. Campbell's 
division sent to Rangoon in May, and continuing there till December, 
without the possibility of advancing a step; and though our troops 
have operated with success on the coasts, and about the skirts of the 
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enemy's territory, nothing had been done to bring the Burman Monarch 
to a sense of his weakness. If any thing has yet been accomplished to- 
wards this object, it has been owing to the rashness and folly of the 
Burmese themselves ; not to the plan of operations pursued against them. 
The publication just mentioned adds :— 

We cannot but contrast the hasty manner of commencing the Burmese war 
with the extensive and diligent inquiries made by Lord Hastings’ administration, 
previously to the commencement of the war with Nepaul, a country the natural 
difficulties of which were at least equal to any that are to be encountered in Ava, 
and of which the inhabitants showed valour and efficiency far superior to the 
Burmans. The first part of the papers on the war of Nepaul, printed by order of 
the Court of Proprietors, shows the extensive and careful inquiries made before 
that war was declared, as to the manner in which the enemymight be best 
assailed. Considerable delay took place between the time when a ground was 
first laid and the declaration of war; but that interval was employed in measures 
which ensured its rapid termination. Sir A, Campbell and the troops at Rangoon 
are deserving of the highest praise. It may be unnecessary for any one else to 
say so, for Sir A. Campbell himself takes care that they shall not go without a fall 
share. One of the Morning Papers remarks rather harshly on the tone of self- 
commendation that runs through the despatches. We can ouly say, that if a 
General and his troops, in such a position as those at Rangoon, found any thing 
to praise—even themselves—those who left them there for seven months have 
every reason to be satisfied. Sir A. Campbell calls one of his successes ‘* sucha 
prodigy future ages will scarcely believe it.’ What right has Sir Archibald to 
aadeigete that our great-grandchildren will be more incredulous than our- 
selves ? 


We shall give a few examples of the style of idle ‘“ vain-glorying” 
which has excited these just remarks. Sir A. Campbell says of the 
enemy: ‘ Their haughty leader had insolently declared his intention 
of leading us in captive chains to grace the triumph of the Golden Mo- 
narch ; but it has pleased God to expose the vanity of his idle threats, 
and crown the heroic efforts of my gallant little army with a most 
complete and signal victory.” He goes on to descant on the “ dashing 
charge ” made by his troops, carrying terror and dismay into the enemy's 
ranks ; the “enthusiastic spirit,” the ‘‘ burst of rapture,” with which they 
advanced on the ‘‘ audacious foe,” who were “ appalled,” and driven 
into the very holes which they had dug to prove their graves. The sol- 
diers in their barracks ‘* could distinctly hear the insolent threats and re- 
proaches of the Burman bravoes,” although they were, of course, in an 
unknown tongue, which the British soldiers were not likely to understand. 
‘* My Europeans (says Sir Archibald) fought like Britons ; and the Sepoys 
(whom he now condescends to praise) strove to obtain “ the palm of 
honour,” by endeavouring to “ rival their European comrades in every 
thing that marks the steady, true, and daring soldier.” Of the result, 
he says, “ Never was victory more complete or more decided.” The 
loss of the enemy was beyond the possibility of calculation, Of their 
‘“‘ mighty host” scarcely a vestige existed ; but that remnant, such as it 
was, had commenced its “ inglorious flight,” humbled, disarmed, and 
dispersed—“ a salutary antidote to the native arrogance and vanity of 
the Burmese nation.” Thus—(exclaims Sir Archibald)—* thus vanish- 
ed all the hopes of Ava!!! and the means which the Burmese Govern- 
ment were seven months in organizing for our annihilation, have been de- 
streyed by us in the course of seven days.” Hardly more exultation could 
have been expressed at the burning of Moscow, the battle of Waterloo, or 
the triumph of Trafalgar, where the preparations and hopes of years— 
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the strength of one of the greatest nations of the earth, were broken and 
destroyed in a few hours ! 

But only seven days after, these disarmed, dispersed, annihilated 
Burmese, seemed to have risen from their graves, for they then presented 
a force of from twenty to thirty thousand men, over which Sir Archi- 
bald obtains another ‘‘ great victory.” They had recommenced offen- 
sive operations in this short space of time after their total overthrow, and 
were “entrenching and stockading themselves with a judgment, in 
point of position, such as would do credit to the best instructed engi- 
neers of the most civilized and warlike nations”! They even con- 
trived to set fire to the city where the British army was encamped ; 
and their overthrow now is accounted quite miraculous. ‘‘ The Governor- 
General’s Body Guard made some gallant charges amongst the retreat- 
ing infantry and Cassay horse, dealing death and destruction all 
around.” ‘When (says the General) it is known that thirteen hundred 
British infantry stormed and carried by assault the most formidable en- 
trenched and stockaded works I ever saw, defended by upwards of 
twenty thousand men, I trust it is unnecessary for me to say more in 
praise of men performing such a PRopIGY: future ages will scarcely 
believe it!” 

~ In a corresponding style, the General announces that he has taken fwo 
hundred and forty pieces of ordnance! Private letters, that reached 
in the January ship, from Bengal, state, that there are merely one old 
rusty eight-pounder, four or five paltry field-pieces, and some small 
swivels, used in India on the backs of camels or tied on trees, and well 
known there by the name of Jinjals! | There can be no doubt that there 
never were two hundred and forty pieces of ordnance, in the sense in 
which an English reader would understand the term, in all the Burman 
dominions. For this mere repulse, however, of an attacking force, (for 
it amounts to nothing more,) such rejoicings were attempted in Calcutta 
as were never before heard of, which forms an odd but appropriate 
counterpart to the accounts which we have given of the dreadful panic 
that prevailed a short time previous. The following hasty Government 
Gazette Extraordinary was issued on the occasion :— 

Fort William, Dec. 23d, 1824, 

The Governor-General will attend in state this evening, at five o'clock, the 
parade of the Royal Regiment, when a feu-de-joie will be fired in honour of the 
victory at Rangoon. 

This state proceeding of his Lordship is very fit to follow or stand by the 
side of the kou-tou review, noticed in the early portion of the Bengal 
News. Sir Archibald Campbell and he seem well matched on the score of 
parade and bombast. The former says, ‘‘ Posterity will hardly credit our 
exploits ;” the latter goes. with unprecedented pomp and ceremony, to attend 
‘‘in state” the parade of one solitary regiment left in Fort William, while a 
Jfeu-de-joieis fired in honour of a victory which leaves us still at Rangoon. 
where, with all its bravery, that gallant army-had remained from May to 
December! Neither Lord Clive, Lord Wellesley, nor Lord Hastings, on 
occasions of the greatest victories ever obtained by them, performed such 
a piece of foolery as this; which may make a few Natives stare, but can 
only be a source of ridicule and laughter to all sensible persons, and is' felt 
as such, we believe, by all the English in Calcutta, except, perhaps the 
actors in the farce itself. We sincerely hope, for the sake of the honour 
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of the nation, his Lordship did not on this occasion tumble from his 
horse, and perform the kou-tow among the Syces and Bearers of the 
City of Palaces, who were no doubt looking on with vast admiration at 
this novel Oriental pageant. 

The ex-officio Directors of the Bank of Bengal had invested twenty- 
five lacs of its funds in the Government four per cent. loan, without pre- 
viously consulting the other Directors, who, however, approved and 
confirmed the act; butthe Bank is said to have somewhat incommoded 
itself by this accommodation to Government, and, notwithstanding this, 
the loan had fallen to a discount ; the wealthy natives seeing from the 
state of affairs, that vast sums of money will be wanted by Government, 
and that, consequently, it must soon come dowa with much better terms 
for the investment of capital in its hands. 

Major Dixon of the cavalry (formerly of the stud) has been suspended 
for writing two memorials on the supersession to which the cavalry 
have been exposed for a long time, and’ especially by the new ar- 
rangements, insisting on the superiority of regular over irregular ca- 
valry, &c. This arbitrary punishment of an old officer, for expressing his 
sentiments in a legitimate manner on regulations affecting himself, is so 
monstrous, that it is hardly to be believed Sir E. Paget can have given 
his assent to this silly act of injustice and severity. But a little before 
this, the Government allowed a real case of transgression to escape with 
impunity. It appeared, from the proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, that 
General Gregory had sent out decrees that ‘all the world should be 
taxed” as far as Dinapore. For this flagrant proceeding, which was 
only discovered by the extent to which it was carried, General Gregory 
has been removed to the command of the Benares District! How strik- 
ing a contrast does this form with the treatment of Major Dixon, who, 
for uttering a complaint, is suspended from the service. ‘This proves that 
a man may be guilty of an act of illegal extortion upon the unfortunate 
Natives of India, yet be sure of the protection of Government; but if, 
privately or publicly, through the press, or the ‘‘ regular channels,” he dare 
to speak of its proceedings in other than terms of praise, it shall be at his 
peril! 


BOMBAY. 


We have received accounts from Bombay, to the middle of December, 
which announce the surrender of the Fort of Kittoor, The Bombay 
Courier of the 11th of that month states, that Messrs. Stevenson and 
Elliot had been released from their confinement in the Fort of Kittoor, 
and had joined Mr. Chaplain on the morning of the 2d of December. 
The accounts of that date mentioned, that the insurgents still held out, 
declaring themselves not satisfied with the terms offered in the Commis- 
sioners’ proclamation. 

Kittoor is a fort which was held, with the territory dependant on it, 
by a Dessye, a person answering nearly to a German mediatised Prince 
—something between a Sovereign and a landholder. At the death of 
the last Dessye without heirs, the territory devolved on the East India 
Company; but an attempt having been made by a forged will to set up 
a claim by the late Dessye’s managing man in favour of a child, whom 
it was pretended he had adopted, Mr. Thackery, of the East India Com- 
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pany’s Service, was sent to inquire into theaffair. Some resistance have 
ing been made to his authority, an attempt was made to subdue the fort 
with a very inadequate force, and Mr. Thackery perished, with Captain 
Black, and some other officers. 

Private letters state, that jewels valued at five lacs of rupees, and 
treasure to the amount of thirteen lacs, were found in the fort. 


The following extracts of letters from the Presidency of Bombay, have 
appeared in the Globe and Traveller evening paper :— 


I fancy the wise-heads that got the Company into the scrape of the Burmese 
war begin to apprehend resistance in other quarters; but they have no occasion 
to be afraid of the Deccan, for the whole country is in a state of famine from 
two years’ drought. The cattle are all dead, and the people must die also, for 
Government will give them no assistance; and though there is plenty of grain in 
the country, from the overabundant harvest of 1822, the poor wretches have no 
money to buy it from the rich forestallers. In poverty and universal wretched- 
ness, this country has certainly retrograded at least one hundred years since it was 
conquered, owing to the severity of our collections in hard money, which, in con- 
sequence of the immense sums taken out of the country and sent home imme- 
diately after the war, the poor devils really have not the means of finding. This 
year they have nothing left for it but to quit the country or die. The white peo- 
ple in Bombay eat and drink much the same as usual, and I do not think you 
will hear much of the sufferings of the black caste, but | know you will pity them. 

The Simpson, now under despatch for Englaud, gives me the opportunity of 
informing you that the Elephanta, or latter rains, have fallen for two or three 
days in the Deccan, as well as at Surat and the neighbouring places, by which 
the apprehension of a famine is removed, and the produce of dry grain will be 
about half the usual quantity; the crop of paddy, or rice, is nearly lost, aud it 
will only be a quarter, 4i/ the revenue of the Company must be lost this year. 
The wells in the Island are not half full; and the want of water in the Island 
and Salsette, within a few months hence, will be very great. ‘There is very little 
water in town, but we hope the wells in the Esplanade will supply the want, and 
the Government are thinking of opening many wells that had been filled up 
some years ago. Our Noble Governor is doing every thing in his power to support 
his subjects. 

We noticed in our last Number the appearance of Sheik Dulla and his 
followers, in the neighbourhood of Ellichpoor, and their dispersion by 
the detachments under Captain Seyer and Lieutenant Lermitt. The late 
arrival from Bombay gives us some account of the subsequent proceed- 
ings of this chief, by which it appears that, after his rencounters with the 
above oflicers, he, with a few followers, made his appearance in the 
direction of Jelphy Ammair, where a party of horse and foot of the 
Ellichpoor brigade, under a Jemidar, was stationed, by whom several of 
the fugitives were taken prisoners, and the remainder almost entirely 
destroyed by being driven into the Taptee. The Chief himself, however, 
succeeded in effecting his escape by swimming across the river. 

On the 2]st of last month there, was laid before Parliament treaties 
with the Native Powers of India, about thirty in number; namely, with 
the Guicowar, with the Rajah of Dutleah, with the Rajah of Ban- 
swara, with the Rajah of Dumleah and Pertaubgurh, &c. &c. 


SINGAPORE. 


We learn, by the Singapore Chronicles received, that some relaxation 
of the additional duties imposed at Batavia had been shown by the au- 
thorities there ; two vessels, the Scorpion and Salmon River, having been 
allowed to land the cargoes originally destined for Batavia, without in- 
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curring the additional duties on British manufactures imposed by the 
new tariff. It was, indeed, generally thought that this liberal deter- 
mination would be carried still farther, and extend to the admission of 
the goods in other vessels, upon due proof of their identity being adduced : 
this liberality is generally supposed to result from the poverty of the 
Batavian Government. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Letters have been received from the Cape of Good Hope to the 6th of 
February ; but nothing of particular importance is related in them. The 
Governor and Sir R. Plasket were gone up the country. The new secre- 
taries were unpopular, and all hope of a change of government was at an 
end, The Governor's aide-de-camp, Captain Fitzroy, is said to have 
been actually sitting with the commissioners during the investigation of 
one of the horse cases, wherein the Governor is charged with bartering a 
very valuable farm for a mere trifle, on condition that a broken-down 
horse, not worth any thing, should be purchased for 40,000 dollars. 
Lord Charles had created a new drosty (the district of Albany) for his 
son, Lieutenant-Colonel Somerset. 


A Cape Town Gazette, of the 29th of January, contains the following 
notice of the death of Lieutenant James Reitz :— 


We have to record another victim to the cause of African discovery, in the 
person of Lieut. James Reitz, R. N. late of His Majesty’s ship Leven, and son of 
the late J. F. Reitz, Esq. Commissary of Vendues to this Government. 

This enterprising officer had been left by Captain Owen, commanding the 
squadron employed on the survey of the East coast of Africa, as Civil Governor of 
the Island of Mombass, or Mombaca, the inhabitants of which had voluntarily 
placed themselves under the protection of the British flag, for the purpose of 

eing more secure against the exactions of the Imaun of Muscat, whose power 
now extends over nearly the whole of the coast, as far as Zanzibar, On the 24th 
of May last, Lieut. Reitz had an attack of fever, which increased so alarmingly, 
that two days after it was resolved to transport him to Mombass, when, unhappily, 
on approaching the island, on the morning of the 29th, he expired. The body 
of this gallant officer was interred with funeral ceremony, in the ancient Zortu- 
guese cathedral church, at Mombass, and three volleys of musketry fired over 
his grave. 

Mr. Burnett, & colonist of some consequence at the Cape of Good 
Hope, whose case has been before the public, has now arrived in England, 
under a sentence of five years’ banishment from that colony, and is 
endeavouring to obtain redress from Ministers for the harsh treatment to 
which he has been subjected. Having a suit at issue involving property 
to the amount of 60,000 dollars, in which Mr. Burnett was plaintiff, and 
one Robert Hart (manager of an estate belonging to the Governor, called 
Somerset farm) defendant, some occurrences took place which led him to 
impugn the grounds on which certain decisions to that Court were made. 
Mr. Burnett, therefore, addressed a memorial to the Governor, in which 
he charged two of the members of that Court with a violation of justice 
in their capacity of Commissioners of Circuit. Mr. Burnett gave no 
publicity to this memorial, nor was he charged on his trial with having 
done so; but merely forwarded it to the Governor, with a view of obtain- 
ing redress in the only quarter where he could with propriety look for it. 
He was, however, found guilty, and subjected to the severe sentence be- 
forementioned. If this case is truly stated, and we have every reason 
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to believe so, it carries its own comment with it, and may be safely left 
to make its own impression on every unprejudiced mind. 










BATAVIA, 


The hostilities carried on by the Dutch in their Indian possessions 
appear to partake of the uncertain nature of the Burmese war; for, by 
the latest accounts, we learn that the Queen of Boni had declared war 
against the Dutch; and this had been the signal for a general rising of 
the nations bearing the Bugis name, which comprehended nine-tenths of 
the inhabited portion of the Celebes. The Dutch had in consequence 
been compelled to abandon their recent acquisitions, and fortify them- 
selves in Macassar. The native accounts state, that not only had the 
places taken by the Dutch been re-captured, but that the Bugis had pos- 
sessed themselves of the provinces of Bontham, Bolicomba, and Marns, 
and had extended their incursions to the suburbs of Macassar. 












CHINA. 











By advices from China, we learn that an embassy had reached Pekin 
from the King of Ava, to solicit the assistance of the Emperor against the 
British Power, upon the ground that Ava was tributary to China. The 
Emperor, with that ostentatious naiveté for which the Chinese Govern- 
ment is so celebrated, in his reply to the ambassador, is stated to have 
said, that “‘ he could not believe it possible that the English would be so 
rash as to engage in hostilities against a tributary of the celestial empire.” 
Of the truth of this, of course, it is diflicult to speak; but a curious Chi- 
nese document, in reference to the Burmese war, has reached this coun- 
try. It is a proclamation of the Emperor of China, grounded on a 
despatch from one of his Governors—the Governor of the province of 
Tt) Yunnan—bringing under his attention the state of the frontiers. The 
Governor states, that the Burmese are engaged in a war with the English, 

| and have been defeated in most of the engagements which they have 
a hitherto had; and he recommends that on the frontier towards the Bur- 

. mese territory, there be erected ‘* fortifications and towers,” to prevent 
the violation of the Chinese territory by either of the parties. The Em- 
peror directs that a line of fortifications be erected all along the frontiers, 
according to the recommendation of the Governor, This proclamation 
is translated from the Pekin Gazette. 
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PERSIA. 







Letters from Bagdad, of the 30th December, state, that news had 
arrived there, from Bassorah,' of the capture of Peye by the English, but 
no details were given. According to the same letters, the malady of 
Bassorah, a species of the cholera morbus, had rather abated. 










SYRIA. 


The advices from Aleppo reach to the Ist of February, at which time 
perfect tranquillity prevailed in the Pashalick of Syria. Ali Bey had 
been appointed Pasha of Tripoli, and this event had caused great satis- 
faction in that Province. The Ansaries had returned to their duty; and 
the inhabitants of Latakea, who had emigrated, had returned to their 
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homes. Some insurrections had broken out in Lebanon; most of the 
inhabitants, supported by three emirs, having risen against Emir Bekir, 
and refused to acknowledge him as their Governor. ‘The Sheik Bekir 
was at the head of this insurrection, and the two part: es had met, in 
which the Sheik sustained a defeat. 

The Greek cruizers continue to hover about the coast of Syria. 


ALGIERS. 


By letters from Algiers of the 7th of March, we learn, that on the 
2d of that month a tremendous earthquake commenced there which con- 
tinued at intervals for the four following days. Several houses had been 
thrown down, and many others injured; but the most dreadful catas- 
trophe had been at Blida, about one day’s journey from Algiers, which 
had been totally destroyed, and almost ali the inhabitants buried in the 
ruins; only three hundred having been preserved out of a population of 
fifteen thousand, chiefly Moors, Jews, and Arabs. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town, the earth had opened in large interstices of 
from eight to ten feet wide, and as many deep; and the same phenome- 
non which generally precedes the eruption of Etna and Vesuvius occurred 
at Blida, namely, all the wells and fountains in the neighbourhood 
became perfectly dry. The troops which the Government sent out to 
prevent plunder, had been attacked and destroyed by vast hordes of 
Cobails. These Cobails are of a race totally distinct from the Turks, 
Moors, or Arabs, being the descendants of the ancient Numidians, and 
they inhabit the mountains near Algiers, are perfectly independent, and 
have never been subdued by the Turks. 


As an act of grace, the Dey of Algiers had manumitted all the slaves, 
and had ordered a public thanksgiving for the preservation of Algiers. 

It is worthy of remark, that of the many letters from Gibraltar which 
have fallen under our observation, not one has even mentioned this me= 
lancholy event. 


MOROCCO, 


A very interesting circumstance is mentioned in the last accounts from 
this Empire. The Spanish Government having made a demand of the 
Emperor of Morocco, that the Spanish refugees, who had taken refuge 
in his dominions, should be given up, the latter, with a feeling of huma- 
nity worthy of, but too much an alien to, the breast of a Christian Sove- 
reign, directed the Bashaw of Tangiers to return the following reply :— 


His Majesty cannot for a moment entertain the idea of delivering up the per- 
sons who came to his dominions, placing trust and confidence in a Monarch just 
aud beneficent, who respects the precepts of God, given through his Prophet. 

If the men claimed by the King of Spain be offe nders against the laws, his 
Majesty should suspend their punishment until he be firmly seated in his throne ; 
and when that period arrives, the Emperor will have a direct understanding with 
the King of Spain,who may then demand them, for it is the duty of Sovereigns to 
respect and attend to each other's wishes. 

If the King of Spain considers these men as offenders, because they have not 
opposed destiny, be it so. Other Kings there are, and friends too of the King of 
Spain, who do not look on them in that light, and would moreover have wished 
them to have taken refuge in their territories, where they would have been pro- 
tected. 

The Emperor is a ‘lov er of clemency, and is not a stranger to the principles of 
justice, and therefore he cannot, without offending God by breaking the com- 
mands of bis Prophet, accede to the wishes of his friend the King of Spain. 
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A few such acts in the present contrasted dispositions of the Allied 
Monarchs would tend to convert the greater portion of the Europeans to 
Moslemism. 


TUNIS. 


The letters from Tunis, to the middle of February, state, that the Coral 
F'shery on that coast, which had hitherto been carried on by Italian and 
Corsican Fishermen, who paid a high duty for the privilege, had been 
farmed for double the amount it had before produced to the Bey, toa 
company in London, who had sent an agent there for the purpose of obtain- 
ingit. The annual duty was fixed at 10,000 Spanish piastres and 
100 Ibs. of chosen coral ; and the time for which it had been taken was 
ten years. It was imagined that this Company would employ steam 
boats, diving bells, &c. in this fishery; and that, in the course of their 
engagement, the bottom of the sea would be so cleared of coral, that not 
even a tythe would be left for their successors. 

The advantages of steam navigation are, we understand, to be extended 
to the Levant and Turkey trade. It is intended to establish steam 
packets to convey valuable commodities, such as silk, drugs, &c. also 
letters, from Constantinople, Smyrna, and Messina, to Leghorn, where 
it is proposed to trans-ship the former into the vessels of the Mediterra- 
nean Steam-Packet Company. 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


Tur India House farce, announced in our last Number, has been acted 
with becoming serio-comic gravity; the numerous performers playing 
their parts exactly as prompted by the managers. A _ printed list of the 
new Directors to be chosen (which may be called the cast of the piece) 
being previously circulated to the Honourable Proprietors, these worthy 
electors advanced in flocks to the poll, with all the docile tractability of 
Trish forty-shilling freeholders, and put in the prescribed votes under the 
immediate eye of their superiors. This plan of having the lists of nomi- 
nees printed, is the most admirable contrivance imaginable for com- 
pletely defeating the intention of the vote by ballot: since, if any Pro- 
prietor venture to write out a private list of his own, containing the names 
of the persons whom he conscientiously thinks ought to be chosen, the 
circumstance of his giving in a written list, which must be immediately 
perceived by the Directors watching the poll, infallibly detects the self- 
willed voter, and sets him down fora marked man. Then woe to his 
interest and his friends in India, if he has any! In this manner, honour- 
able Proprietors consent to surrender the freedom of election to whicli 
they are legally entitled; not having even the virtue to insist upon 
voting in private, as intended by law; the majority being fain to barter 
a strict and conscientious discharge of duty, for an ostentatious dis- 
play of their devotion to particular men, who in return for this homage 
are expected to dole out to them their full share of the loaves and fishes. 
If this be not in substance an open selling of votes, we know not what 
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would be so; and the only peculiarity attending it is one which makes 
it more degrading to the elector. It is this, that he is to receive his pay- 
ment after he has done his work, and then at the mere will and pleasure 
of the person he serves. ‘These docile pupils perform the parts assigned 
them with a sweet mixture of hope and awe, knowing that they are in 
the presence of their masters, who hold out the sugar plums in the one 
hand and the birch in the other. And this is called an election! It is 
the most solemn of mummeries, the most contemptible of the many 
fooleries and farces which the power of habit makes “ the most thinking 
people of Europe” go through with infinite gravity. 

We must not omit to give a brief notice of the “‘ after-piece;” the elec- 
tion of the new Chairman and Deputy, and the arrangements within the 
bar for the ensuing year. We sincerely regret that the situation of the 
latter has been given to a person so unpopular, fearing as we do, that he 
will persevere in the same course which deservedly made him so. The 
officers of the Indian army, who have been so severely pinched and clip- 
ped, will associate his election with approbation of the system attributed 
to him individually, of farther curtailing their scanty allowances; and it 
will be considered a prelude to the rigorous enforcement, at this critical 
moment, of the full batta, and troop and company reductions, which 
even the little—scrupulous Lord Amherst has scrupled to execute, 

We cannot too often impress on the people of England who have 
children in India, that they know not the real situation into which they 
have thrown their sons. They will be grievously deluded, if, without 
taking into account the nature of that country, they allow themselves to 
be led away by the rhodomontade of the people of Leadenhall-street. 
They vapour about their army abroad, and their military service, &c.; 
telling every body that their officers have double or triple the pay of 
the like ranks in England, and that they retire on full pay at the end of 
25 years’ service. These, and a variety of such specious exaggerations, 
are true to the sound, but fatally false tothe sense. It shall be our en- 
deavour, at an early period to strip off these disguises, and show what the 
real value of this far-famed service is, with the view of creating, among 
persons in this country, a right understanding of the position of our 
youth, who are sent out far from their homes, and in an unwhole- 
some climate, to serve the Company for the term (in nine cases 
out of ten) of their natural lives; and we indulge the hope of 
being able at last, by a true picture of their situation, to excite 
such an interest and sympathy in their behalf as shall prevent 
the unfeeling masters, whom from boyhood they are doomed to serve, 
from venturing to press more severely on those helpless persons, who, in 
India, are destitute of all check upon their hard task-masters. Conse 
quently, their only hope of justice and protection, is in the generous sym- 
pathy of the people of England, who may prevent them from narrowing 
still more the scanty subsistence of their officers, by persevering and 
heartless retrenchments on their slender means, already barely sufficient 
to enable them to procure what is necessary for their existence in that 
ungenial clime, where ninety out of a hundred are doomed to live and 
to end their days; few, very few indeed, ever seeing the period when 
their eyes may be refreshed with the sight of their native land; and 
fewer still attaining that rank and independence which would enable 
them to retire, and spend there the evening of life. 
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In the mean time, before taking up the subject more in detail, we beg ear- 
nestly to assure the parents and relatives of young men destined for the East, 
that thé military service of the Company affords a bare—a very bare—sub- 
sistence to the junior ranks; that is, to the great body of their officers. We 
must remind them, that the absolute amount of pay, according to the rate 
of exchange, furnishes no rule for judging, unless it be compared with 
the indispensable wantsof the serviceand country; then withthe reason- 
able comforts to be expected by persons of certain education, rank, and 
habits ; and, lastly, with the money value of such necessaries and com- 
forts. Where these are hardly procurable for money, of what value is it 
to the possessors? Of what value was the pearl to the cock who wanted 
corn to peck? Ifa small portion of wine or beer be necessary to health 
in an exhausting clime, and that cost an officer at Jaulnah or Nag- 
poor, in the shape of a bottle of spurious Madeira, the sum of ten 
shillings, or a bottle ef bitter beer half as much—what avails it to him 
that he has double pay, as compared with an officer in England! 

Unfortunately, in the present glut of employment, and overflow of po- 
pulation, in reference to the middle ranks of society, even a bare subsist- 
ence, amounting to a certain provision for life, is an object with hundreds 
of “* Cadets” of good families: True, not one half of the youths who go 
out will live to be Field Officers, not one in ten to be Generals of Corps, 
in fifty years retiring on their Regiments: True, a man MAY live to 
attain all this; and yet, in many cases, never have recovered from the 
inevitable load of debt in which he is plunged during his 20 years of 
subalternship, and 10 of captainship: True, the chances are almost an 
infinite number to one against any individual drawing one of the few 
great prizes of high and lucrative office open to military men. It is also 
true, that they are each of them liable to be suspended and dismiss- 
ed arbitrarily, at any moment of their service, and turned on the wide 
world, when their best days are wasted, their constitutions worn out, and 
themselves altogether incapacitated from beginning the world anew, or 
earning a livelihood by any other profession. All this they are liable to 
suffer, without trial or investigation—a fashion which seems particularly 
the rogue of late years.” 

What then? True as all these chances and contingences are, so sanguine 
isevery man of his own good fortune, the fond idol of vulgar worship, every 
one hopes his boy may have the luck to escape, and be the single excep- 
tion to the general rule. As to the *‘ poor boy” himself, he knows, and 
thinks at first, nothing about the matter; but, pleased with the tran- 
sition from school and childishness, to idleness and manly station, and 
ambitious of becoming his own master, he asks no questions, but proceeds 
to his destination; secured for life in his new country, whence poverty and 
distance effectually hinder his returning to besiege his relatives with his 


complaints. 





* To give one proof of this out of many, we need only advert to one of the most 
recent instances, that of Col, Dixon, suspended * till the pleasure of the Court of 
Directors be known,” for what the Government is pleased to consider an intemperate 
memorial. Sir Johu Malcolm, and others,who now contend against the freedom of 
discussion in India, rest chiefly on this argument, that persons who are aggrieved 
may represent their cases through the regular channels,where, we are informed by 
others, they are sure of being attended to. Yes: the individual who has the cre- 
dulity to rely ou these professions is attended to with a vengeance ; for, if he say 
any thing that is unpalatable, he ig dismissed from the seryice for his pains ! 
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Our time and space will not permit us to do more at present than ex- 
press our earnest hope, that Sir G. Robinson and his friends will forbear 
their alarming and cruel attempts to enforce the unfeeling curtailments 
which the Government even of Lord Amherst have declined to execute. 
We trust that every humane and honest Proprietor will go along with us 
in trying to ward off measures that must create so much distress to a 
valuable and deserving body of men—measures which will in many in- 
stances involve forcible and arbitrary violations of the understood con- 
tracts between the state and its servants, and, by destroying all mutual 
confidence and cordiality, may risk the safety of India itself. 

It has been currently reported in the higher political circles that a ne- 
gotiation is at present on foot between the Government and the East 
India Company, for the purpose of throwing open the China trade to 
the commercial public of Great Britain. When the present policy of 
ministers with regard to free trade is considered, that such a measure is 
ardently desired by them is more than probable. But that the Directors 
of the Company will consent to any act which, however beneficial to the 
public, must inevitably strike at their patronage, will appear to the gene- 
rality of our readers far more paradoxical, when the uncompromising 
rigour with which they have hitherto exercised their vast and injurious 
monopoly is remembered. To make the above feasible, however, it is 
necessary to keep one grand event in view,—the approaching expiration 
of the period to which the East India Company’s Charter extends. The 
recent development of the evils of that system in which the Company 
has so long and so obstinately persevered, so as to prove to the world 
that it is quite incorrigible, while in their hands, evils which are becom- 
ing every day more glaring and intolerable, may well inspire the Direc- 
tion with alarm, that our present ministers will not, when that time ar- 
rives, be disposed to sanction a continuance of this pernicious misrule, 
equally hostile to the interests of India and of England. ‘To ward oft 
this blow, and by giving up one portion to preserve the remainder, may 
have induced the Company, ere the dreaded day arrives, to make conces- 
sions and offers to government, the reward for which would be looked 
to in a promise to renew such portions of the Charter as might not be 
affected by the present negotiation. It is not, therefore, improbable that 
the ‘Honourable Company’ has made, or hinted, to government its 
willingness to make, an offer of throwing open the China trade, on con- 
dition that another half century may yet see them lording over the fer- 
tile territory of Hindostan, and see Englishmen proscribed as aliens from 
its shore, while the Directors continue to enjoy exclusive possession 
of no inconsiderable portion of their former patronage and power. It is 
not likely, however, that government will be made the dupe of this pre- 
tended liberality, or that millions of human beings and vast tracts of 
land are to be lost to civilization and those advantages which only an 
uncontrolled intercourse with the European world can afford them. In- 
deed it appears evident, from the present state of public feeling, and the 
daily increasing knowledge of the advantages of the Indian trade, with 
the conviction now so general as to show those advantages could be in- 
creased by a removal of the present obnoxious restrictions, that when the 
period for the expiration of the Charter arrives, a revolution of feeling must 
indeed have taken place if that Charter obtains even a revised renewal. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
IN 1824; BY HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, ESQ. LONDON 1825. 
Tuts is one of the latest publications on Indian affairs which has appear- 
ed; and we ‘regret that it did not reach us in time to enable us to do it 
justice in our present Number; but we pledge ourselves to take up the subject 
the earliest opportunity. The first chapter is on the Territorial Revenue of 
British India, in which the author combats the opinions of M. Say, and ex- 
amines the sanguine calculations of the Marquis of Hastings’s ‘ Summary. 
The second enters more minutely into the ‘ Sources of the Revenue of 
India,—Salt,—Customs,—Abkarry,—Stamps, &e.’ in the course of which va- 
rious apologies are made for the monopoly system, which will ill bear to be 
analysed It shall be our business to show our readers, whether morality and 
justice are really promoted by the forced cultivation of opium for the exclusive 
benefit of monopolists, and taxes laid on judicial proceedings. The third 
chapter on the ‘ Land Revenue of India,’ will lead us into a consideration of 
the comparative merits of the Ryotwarry and Zumeendary systems, about which 
such opposite opinions have prevailed. On this volume, as a whole, we may 
remark, that (considered agent from its temporary application) in as far as the 
general discussion of the subject is considered, it might have been spared, after 
the work on ‘ Colonial Policy as applicable to the Government of India, 
-L which has been for some years before the public, and contains a profound 
philosophical investigation of the most interesting questions arising out of the 
present political state of that country, in comparison with which the present 
publication only skims the surface. But, however little may have been added 
to what was before known, we are anxious to collect every scattered ray of 
light which it may be possible to concentrate upon Indian subjects requiring 
illustration. 
REMARKS ON THE RYOTWARRY AND MOCURRERY SYSTEMS, 


This small pamphlet has been printed, but not published. It is from the 
en of Mr. Law, whose name adds importance to the subject with which 
e has been so long associated; Lord Cornwallis, thirty years ago, having 
acknowledged him to be the author of that system his Lordship was so anxious 
to establish. The present production was printed rather for the perusal of a 
select few, than for the public eye. But the long experience of the author, and 
the high character he long ago attained for the talents displayed in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs, entitle his opinions to receive general attention. 
The subject is, besides, treated of in a manner that must give it greater interest ; 
the earnestness of the writer showing that he feels himself to be performing a 
public duty. On the merits of the question we do not desire here to offer any 
opinion ; but we wish all parties to be heard, convinced that by this only cor- 
rect ideas will ultimately prevail. 












































THE POCKET ANNUAL REGISTER, OF THE HISTORY, POLITICS, ARTS, SCIENCE, 
AND LITERATURE OF THE YEAR 1824. LONDON, PP, 510. 

This is a most useful and entertaining little volume. It is writtten with 
considerable vigour, and details the events of the year with great conciseness 
and perspicuity. And, which is of vastly greater importance, is remarkable for 
liberal sentiments and correct thinking. The editor appears to feel a very 
sensible pleasure in detailing the transactions of the rising republics of America, 
whose success is so intimately connected with the noblest interests of humanity ; 
and we think the reader will find in his excellent epitome of the last year's 
history of Colombia, a degree of satisfaction very rarely communicated by the 
very best relation of the affairs of old states. 

The other portions of this work,—its abstract of Parliamentary debates, 
sketch of foreign events, yearly biography, &c.—are highly useful and pleasing ; 
and we have no doubt that the public will perceive it to be their interest to en~ 
courage the continuation of so excellent a publication, 
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MEMORIAL OF RAM MOHUN ROY, AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED 
NATIVES OF INDIA, ADDRESSED TO THE 
KING OF ENGLAND, 


To the King’s Mosi Exceilent Majesty 


May IT PLEASE Your MaJesty, 


1. We, your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, Natives of India and Inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, being placed by Pro- 
vidence under the sovereign care and 
Jee spew of the august head of the 

ritish nation, look up to your Ma- 
jesty as the guardian of our lives, 
property, and religion; and when our 
rights are invaded and our prayers dis- 
regarded by the subordinate authori- 
ties, we beg leave to carry our com- 
plaints before your Majesty’s throne, 
which is happily established in mercy 
and justice, amidst a generous people, 
celebrated throughout the earth as the 
the enemies of tyranny, and distin- 
guished, under your royal auspices, as 
the successful defenders of Europe 
from Continental usurpation. 

2. We, your Majesty’s faithful sub- 


jects, now come before you under the 
most painful circumstances, the local 
executive authorities having suddenly 
assumed the power of legislation in 
matters of the highest moment, and 


abolished legal privileges of long 
standing, without the least pretence 
that we have ever abused them, and 
made an invasion on our civil rights 
such as is unprecedented in the history 
of British Rule in Bengal, by a mea- 
sure which either indicates a total 
disregard of the civil rights and privi- 
leges of your Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, or an intention to encourage a 
cruel and unfounded suspicion of our 
attachment to the existing Govern- 
ment. 

3. The greater part of Hindoostan 
having been for several centuries sub- 
ject to Mohamuddan Rule, the civil 
and religious rights of its original in- 
habitants were constantly trampled 
upon ; and, from the habitual oppres- 
sion of the conquerors, a great body of 
their subjects in the southern Penin- 
sula (Dukhin), afterwards called Mar- 
hattahs, and another body in the west- 
ern parts, now styled Sikhs, were at 
last driven to revolt; and when the 
Mussulman power became feeble, they 
ultimately succeeded in establish- 


ing their independence; but the Na- 
tives of Bengal, wanting vigour of body, 
and averse to active exertion, remain- 
ed during the whole period of the Mo- 
hamuddan conquest, faithful to the 
existing Government, although their 
property was often plundered, their re- 
ligion insulted, and their blood wan- 
tonly shed. Divine Providence at last, 
in its abundant mercy, stirred up the 
English nation to break the yoke of 
those tyrants, and to receive the op- 
pressed Natives of Bengal under its 
protection. Having made Calcutta the 
capital of their dominions, the English 
distinguished this city by such peculiar 
marks of favour, as afree people would 
be expected to bestow, in establishing 
an English Court of Judicature, and 
granting to all within its jurisdiction, 
the same civil rights as every Briton 
enjoys in his native country ; thus put- 
ting the Natives of India in possession 
of such privileges as their forefathers 
never expected to attain, even under 
Hindoo Rulers. Considering these 
things, and bearing in mind also the 
Solicitude for the welfare of this coun- 
try, uniformly expressed by the Ho- 
nourable East India Company, under 
whose immediate control we are 
placed, and also by the Supreme 
Councils of the British nation, yeur 
dutiful subjects consequently have not 
viewed the English as a body of con- 
querors, but rather as deliverers, and 
look up to your Majesty not only as a 
Ruler, but also as a father and pro- 
tector. 

4. Since the establishment of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in Cal- 
cutta till the present time,—a period 
that has been distinguished by every 
variety of circumstances, the country 
sometimes reposing in the bosom of 
profound peace, at others shaken with 
the din of arms—the local Government 
of Bengal, although composed from 
time to time, of men of every shade of 
character and opinion, never attempt- 
ed of its own will and pleasure to take 
away any of the rights which your Ma- 
jesty’s royal ancestors with the consent 
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of their Councils, had been graciously 
pleased to confer on your faithful sub- 
jects. Under the cheering influence 
of equitable and indulgent treatment, 
and stimulated by the example of a 

ople famed for their wisdom and li- 

erality, the Natives of India, with 
the means of amelioration set before 
them, have been gradually advancing 
in social and intellectual improvement. 
In their conduct and in their writings, 
whether periodical or otherwise, they 


* have never failed to manifest all be- 


coming respect to a Government 
fraught with such blessings ; of which 
their own publications and the judg- 
ment passed upon them by the works 
of their contemporaries, are the best 
roofs, Your faithful subjects beg 
eave, in support of this statement, to 
submit two extracts from English 
works very lately published, one by a 
Native of India, and the other by Eng- 
lish Missionaries ; the first is from a 
work published on the 30th of January 
last, by Rammohun Roy, entitled 
“€A Final Appeal to the Christian 
Public,’ which may serve as a speci- 
men of the sentiments expressed by 
the Natives of India towards the Go- 
vernment :—‘‘ [ now conclude my 
Essay in offering up thanks to the Su- 
— Disposer of the Universe, for 
having unexpectedly delivered this 
country, from the long continued ty- 
ranny of its former Rulers, and placed 
it under the Government of the Eng- 
lish, a nation who not only are blessed 
with the enjoyment of civil and politi- 
cal liberty, but also interest themselves 
in promoting liberty and social happi- 
ness, as well as free inquiry into lite- 
rary aud religious subjects, among 
those nations to which their influence 
extends.”—Pages 378, 379. 

5. The second extract is from a pe- 
riodical work published at the Danish 
Settlement of Serampore, by a body of 
English Missionaries, who are known 
to be generally the best qualified and 
the most careful observers of the fo- 
reign countries in which Europeans 
have settled. This work, entitled the 
© Friend of India,’ treating of the Na- 
tive Newspapers published in Bengal, 
thus observes, ‘‘ How necessary a 
step this (the establishment of a Na- 
tive Press) was for the amelivration 
of the condition of the Natives, no per- 
son can be ignorant who has traced 
the effects of the Press in other coun- 
tries. The Natives themselves soon 
availed themselves of this privilege ; 

no less than four Weekly Newspapers 
in the Native language have now been 
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established, and there are hopes, that 
these efforts will contribute essentially 
to arouse the Native mind from its 
long lethargy of death; and while it 
excites them to inquire into what is 
going forward in the world, of which 
Asia forms so important a portion, 
urge them to ascertain their own situa- 
tion respecting that eternal world, 
which really communicates all the vi- 
gour and interest now so visible in Eu- 
ropeans. Wor has this liberty been 
abused by them in the least degree; yet 
these vehicles of intelligence have be- 
gun to be called for, from the very ex- 
tremities of British India, and the ta- 
lents of the Natives themselves have 
not unfrequently been exerted in 
the production of Essays that would 
have done credit to our own country- 
men’’. (a) 

6. An English gentleman, of the 
name of Buckingham, who for some 
years published a Newspaper in this 
place, entitled the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ 
having incurred the displeasure of the 
local Government, was ordered to leave 
this country, and soon afterwards, the 
Honourable John Adam, the Governor- 
General in Council, suddenly, without 
any previous intimation of his inten- 
tions, passed a Rule and Ordinance, 
on the 14th of March, thus taking 
away the liberty of the Press, which 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects had so 
long and so happily enjoyed, and sub- 
stituting his own will and pleasure for 
the Laws of England, by which it had 
hitherto been governed.—This Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation is annexed : 
—(vide Paper annexed No. 1.) (6). 

7. It being necessary, according to 
the system established for the Govern- 
ment of this country, that the above 
Regulation should receive the appro- 
bation of the Supreme Court by being 
registered there, after having been 
fixed up for 20 days on the walls of the 
Court-room, before it could become 
Law; on the following Monday, (the 
17th of March,) Mr. Fergusson, Bar- 
rister, moved the Court to allow par- 
ties who might feel themselves ag- 
grieved by the New Regulation, to be 
heard against it by their Counsel be- 
fore the sanction of the Court should 
establish it as Law ; and the Honoura- 
ble Sir Francis Macnaghten, the sole 
acting Judge, expressed his willing- 
ness to hear in this manner, all that 





(a) Friend of India, Quarterly Series, 
No. VII. published in December 1822. 

(b) For this Regulation, Oriental 
Hera'd, Vol, J. p. 124. 
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could be urged against it, and appoint- 
cd Monday the 3lst of the same month 
of March, for Counsel to be heard. 
His Lordship also kindly suggested, 
that in the mean time, he thought it 
would be advisable to present a Memo- 
rial to Government, praying for the 
withdrawal of the said Rule and Ordi- 
nance. These observations from the 
Honourable Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
inspired your Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects at this Presidency, with a confi- 
dent hope, that his Lordship disap- 
proved of the Rule and Ordinance, and 
would use his influence with Govern- 
ment to second the prayer of the Me- 
morial he recommended to be presented, 
or that, at least in virtue of the autho- 
rity vested in him for the purpose 
of protecting your faithful subjects 
against illegal and oppressive acts, he 
would prevent the proposed Rule from 
passing into Law. 

8. Your faithful subjects, agreeable to 
a suggestion of this nature proceeding 
from such a source, employed the few 
days intervening in preparing a Me- 
morial to Government, containing 
a respectful representation of the 
reasous which existed against the 
proposed Rule and Ordinance beivg 
passed into Law; but in preparing 
this Memorial in both the English 
and Bengallee languages, and discus- 
sing the alterations suggested by the dif- 
ferent individuals who wished to give it 
their support and signature, so much 
time was necessarily consumed, that it 
Was not ready to be sent into circula- 
tion for signature until the 30th of 
March ; consequently only fifteen Na- 
tives of respectability had time to read 
it over and affix their signature before 
the following day, on which it was to 
be discussed in the Supreme Court, 
and finally sanctioned or rejected. Be- 
sides that this number was considered 
insufficient, it was then too late for 
Governmentto act upon this Memorial, 
so as to supersede the discussions and 
decision that were to take place in the 
Court; and a few individuals, there- 
fore, of those who concurred in it, 
hastily prepared another Memorial of 
the same tenor in the morning of that 
day, addressed to the Supreme Court 
itself, demonstrating our uusbaken 
attachment to the British Government, 
and praying the Court to withhold its 
sanction from a Regulation which 
would deprive us of an invaluable pri- 
vilege, firmly secured tous by laws 
of the land, which we had so long en- 
joyed, and could not be charged with 
ever haying abused. (Annexed paper 
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No. 2.) (¢) Andalthough from these 
circumstances, the Memorial had still 
fewer signatures, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects reposed in the hope, 
that in appealing to a British Court of 
Law, they might rely more on the jus- 
tice of their cause, than the number 
or weight of names ; especially, since 
it is well known, that there are many 
under the immediate influence of Gu- 
vernment, who would not express an 
opinion against the acts of those in 
power at the time, although it were to 
secure the salvation of ali their coun- 
trymen. 

9. This Memorial being by the order 
of the Judge, read by the Registrar of 
the Court, Mr. Fergusson, (who be- 
sides his professional skill and emi 
nence as an English lawyer, has ac- 
quired, by his long practice at the Cal- 
cutta bar, a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the state of this country,) 
in virtue of the permission granted 
him, entered into an argument, show- 
ing the Rule and Ordinance to be 
both illegal and inexpedient. (The 
grounds on which he opposed it are 
given at length, annexed paper 
No. 3.) (d). 

19, These and other conclusive argu- 
ments, urged by Mr. Fergusson, and 
also by Mr. Turton, both eminently 
skilled in the laws of England, power- 
fully strengthened the hopes previ- 
ously created by the observations 
that formerly fell from the bench,— 
that the learned Judge would enter 
his protest against such a direct viola- 
tion of the laws, and uncalled for inva- 
sion of the rights of your faithful sub- 
jects. 

11. Notwithstanding, we observed 
with astonishment and regret, that his 
Lordship, in giving his decision, paid 
no regard whatever to the above Me- 
morial, not alluding to it in the most 
distant manner, nor to the arguments 
it contained; and his Lordship further 
disclosed, that at the time he expressed 
a desire to hear every objection that 
could be urged, and recommended a 
a Memoria! to Government against it, 
from which your faithful subjects una- 
nimously hoped that the mind of the 
Judge was undecided, and rather unfa- 
vourable to the Rule, his Lordship had 
previously pledged himself by a pro- 
mise to Government to give it his 
sanction. (Annexed paper, No. 4, con- 
taining the speech made by Sir Francis 





(ec) For this Paper, see Oriental He» 
rald, Vol. L. p. 130. 
(d) Ib. p. 152 
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Macnaghten, the Judge who presided 
on the occasion.) (d) 

12. Your Majesty's faithful subjects 
cannot account for the inconsistency 
manifested by Sir F. Macnaghten in 
two different points with regard to the 
sanctioning of this Regulation. Inthe 
first place, according to his Lordship’s 
own statement from the bench, he re- 
fused not only once, but twice, to see 
the Regulation before it passed in 
Council, probably because lis Lord- 
ship thought it improper for him to 
give it his approbation until it came 
before him in the regular manner ; 
but he afterwards, when application 
was made to him a third time, not 
only consented to read it, but with 
some alterations agreed to give it his 
sanction,—a change of conduct for 
which no reason was assigned by his 
Lordship. Again, when hy gem 
was made to his Lordship to hear the 
objections that might be urged against 
it, before giving it his judicial approval, 
his Lordship withheld from the know- 
ledge of the public, not only that he 
had already so pledged himself ; but 
even that he had previously seen 
the Regulation, and expressed him- 
self ready to hear all that could be said 
respecting it, in the same manner as if 
his mind had been unfettered by 
any promise, and perfectly open to 
conviction. Consequently, some of 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects pre- 
pared a Memorial and retained Coun- 
sel against the new Regulation, and 
had afterwards the mortification to 
find, that their representations were 
treated with contemptuous neglect, 
and that the arguments of the most 
able lawyers could be of no avail. 

13. Your Majesty in Parliament has 
been graciously pleased to make it a 
part of the law of this Country, that 
after a Regulation has passed the 
Council, it must be fixed up for 
twenty days in the Supreme Court, be- 
fore it can be registered, so as to re- 
ceive the full force of law ; an interval 
which allows the Judge time for deli- 
beration, and to hear from others all 
the objections that may exist to the 
proposed measure, and might have the 
effect of preventing the establishment 
of injudicious and gg of unjust 
and oppressive acts ; but if, as in this 
case, the Judges enter into a previous 
compact with the local Government, 
and thus preclude the possibility of 
any effectual representation from your 
faithful subjects, who have no intima- 





(d) Oriental Herald, Vol, I. p. 137. 





tion of what is meditated till it be 
finally resolved upon, the salutary effect 
of twenty days’ delay is lost: and your 
faithful subjects will be in constant 
apprehension, that the most valuable 
and sacred of their rights may, as in 
this instance, be suddenly snatched 
from them at a moment’s warning, be- 
fore they kaow that such a measure 
is in contemplation, or have time to re- 
present the evils which it is calculated 
to inflict upon them. 

14. Jn pursuance of the Regulation 
passed as above described, the Govern- 
ment issued an official order in the 
* Government Gazette’ of the 5th of 
April, commanding the attention of 
Editors of Newspapers, or other peri- 
odical works, to certain restrictions 
therein contained, prohibiting all 
matters which it might consider as 
coming under the following heads :— 


I.—Defamatory or contumelious re- 
flections against the King, or any of the 
Members of tle Royal Family. 

I].—Observations or statements, touch- 
ing the character, constitution, measures, 
or orders of the Court of Directors, or 
other public authorities in England, con- 
nected with the Government of india, 
or the character, constitution, measures, 
or orders of the Indian Governments, 
impugning the motives and designs of 
such authorities of Governments, or in 
any way tending te bring them into ha- 
tred or contempt; to excite resistance 
to their orders, and to weaken their au- 
thority. 

I1J.—Observations or statements of 
the above description, relative to allied 
or friendly Native Powers, their Mini- 
sters, or Representatives. 

[V.—Defamatory or contumelious re- 
marks or offensive insinuations levelled 
against the Governor-General, the Go- 
vernors, or Commanders-in-Chief, the 
Members of Council, or the Judges of 
his Majesty’s Courts at any of the Presi- 
dencies, or the Bishop of Caleutta, and 
publications of any description, tending 
to expose them to hatred, obloquy, or 
contempt, also libellous or abusive re- 
flections and insinuations against the 
Public Officers of Government. 

V.—Discussions having a tendency to 
create alarm or suspicion among the 
Native Population of any intended offi- 
cial interference with their religious 
opinions and observances, and irritating 
and insulting remarks on their peculiar 
usages and modes of thinking on religi- 
ous subjects. 

VI.—The republication from English, 
or other papers, of passages coming un- 
der the foregoing heads. 

VII.—Defamatory publications, teud- 
ing to disturb the peace, harmony, and 
good order of society. 
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VIiL—Anonymous appeals to the Pub- 
lic, relative to grievances of professional 
or official nature, alleged to have been 
sustained by public officers in the ser- 
vice of his Majesty or the Honourable 
Company. 

This Copy of the Restrictions will 
be authenticated by the annexed 
Copy, (No. 5.) (e). 

15. The above Restrictions, as they 
are capable of being interpreted, will in 
fact afford Government and all its 
Functionaries from the highest to the 
lowest, complete immunity from cen- 
sure or exposure respecting any thing 
done by them in their official capacity, 
however desirable it might be for the 
interest of this country, and also that 
of the Honourable Company, that the 
public conduct of such public men 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the real 
object of these Restrictions is, to af- 
ford all the Functionaries of Govern- 
ment complete security against their 
conduct being made the subject of ob- 
servation, though it is associated with 
a number of other restraints totally un- 
called for, but well calculated to 
sooth the supreme authorities in Eng- 
land, and win their assent to the main 
object of the Rule—the suppression of 
public remark on the conduct of the 
public Officers of Government in India. 

16. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
could have surely no inducement in 
this distant quarter of the world to 
make contumelious and injurious re~ 
flections on your Majesty or any of the 
members of your Majesty’s illustrious 
family, or to circulate them among 
people to whom your Majesty’s name is 
searcely known, and to the greatest 
part of whom, even the fame of your 
greatness and power has not reached ; 
but to those few Natives who are pos- 
sessed of sufficient information to un- 
derstand the political situation of Eng- 
land, the English, Newspapers and 
Books which are constantly brought 
to this country in great abundauce, 
are equally intelligible with the peri- 
odical publications printed in Cal- 
cutta, 

17. Neither can your Majesty’s faith- 
ful subjects have any wish to make re - 
marks on the proceedings of the Court 
of Directors, of whose beneficent. in- 
tentions they are well convinced; but 
that Honourable Body, who have 
so often manifested their earnest de- 





(e) For these Restrictions in full, see 
Oriental Hexald, Vol, L. p. 125, 
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sire to ameliorate the eondition of 
their Indian dependents, must be na- 
turally anxious to be made exactly 
acquainted with the manner in which 
their wishes are carried into execu- 
tion, and the operation and effect of 
the acts passed relative to this country. 

18. Whoever shall maliciously pub- 
lish what has a tendency to bring the 
Government into hatred and contempt, 
or excite resistance to its orders, or 
weaken their authority, may be punish- 
ed by Law as guilty of treason or sedi- 
tion; and surely in a country enjoying 
profound peace externally and inter- 
nally, and where seditious and trea- 
sonable publications are unknown, it 
could not be necessary for Government 
tu throw aside of a sudden, the laws 
which for any thing that has appeared 
were fully sufficient, and arm itself 
with new and extraordinary powers at 
a time when that Government is more 
secure than at any former period. 

19. It may surely be left for British 
Judges and Juries to determine whe- 
ther the mention made of the proceed- 
ings of Government, be malevolent, 
seditious and dangerous to the state, 
so as to render a writer or publisher 
culpable and amenable to punishment ; 
but if the mere mention of the conduct 
of Government without misrepresenta- 
tion or malice cn the part of the writer, 
bring it into hatred and contempt, such 
conduct wil) never receive the counte- 
nance or protection of your Majesty by 
the sanction of a law to prevent its ex- 
posure to public observation, and the 
discovery of that dissatisfaction it may 
have occasioned, which would afford 
the higher authorities an opportunity 
of removing them. 

20. After a body of English Mission- 
aries have been labouring for about 
twenty-five years by preaching and 
distributing publications in the Native 
languages in all parts of Bengal, to 
bring the prevailing system of religion 
into disrepute, no alarm whatever pre- 
vails; because your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects possess the power of defending 
their religion by the same means that 
are employed against it, and many of 
them have exercised the freedom of the 
Press to combat the writings of English 
Missionaries, aud think no other pro- 
tection necessary to the maintenance 
of their faith. While the Teachers of 
Christianity use only reason and per- 
suasiou to propagate their religion, 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects are 
content to defend theirs by the same 
weapons, convinced that true religion 
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needs not the aid of the sword, or of 
legal penalties forits protection. While 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects per- 
ceived that Government showed no 
displeasure, and claimed no arbitrary 
power of prevetiting the publication 
of what was written in defence of the 
prevailing religion of the country, it 
was impossible to entertain any such 
suspicion as that intimated in the 5th 
article, viz. that Government would in- 
terfere with the established faith of the 
Natives of this country. Nevertheless, if 
anyperson with a malicious and seditious 
design were to circulate an unfounded 
rumour that Government meant so to 
interfere with our religious privileges, 
he would be severely punished by law ; 
but if the Government really intended 
to adopt measures to change the re- 
ligion of the country, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects would be absolutely 
prohibited by the present Restrictions 
from intimating the appalling intelli- 
gence to their countrymen: and al- 
though they have every reason to hope 
that the English nation will never 
abandon that religious toleration which 
has distinguished their progress in the 
East, it is impossible to foresee to what 
purposes of religious oppression such 
a law might at some future time be 
applied. 

21. The office of the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta not calling him to preach 
Christianity in that part of the town 
inhabited by the Natives, or to circu- 
late pamphlets among them against 
the established religion of the country, 
but being of a nature totally distinct, 
and not at all interfering with the re- 
ligious opinion of the Native popula- 
tion, they could never dream of vilify- 
ing and defaming his character or 
office. 

22. The Judges of the Supreme Court 
in Calcutta, and of the English Courts 
of Judicature at the other Presidencies, 
enjoy, in virtue of their office, the 
power of protecting their characters 
and official conduct from defamation 
and abuse : since such would be either 
a contempt of the Court, liable to sum- 
mary punishment, or punishable by 
those laws enacted against libel. It is 
therefore hard to be conceived, that 
they stand in need of still further pro- 
tection, unless it should be wished 
thereby to create an idea of their in- 
fallibility ; which, however, is incom- 
patible with the freedom allowed to 

arristers, ofdelivering theirsentiments 
beforehand on the justice or injustice 
of the opinions the Judges may. pro- 
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nounce, and in case of appeal, of con- 
troverting the justice and equity of 
their decision, The only object such 
a restriction is calculated to attain, 
must therefore be defeated, uvless it 
be meant thereby to prevent the publi- 
cation of the pleadings, which, as they 
take place in an English Court of Ju- 
dicature, are by law public, and ought 
to be accessible to all. 

23. The seventh restriction, prohibit- 
ing defamatory publications tending to 
disturb the peace, harmony, end good 
order of society, is equally unnecessary ; 
since the British Legislature has al- 
ready provided a punishment for such 
offences by the Laws enacted agaiust 
libel. 

24. Your Majesty's faithful subjects 
will not offer any more particular re- 
marks on the superfluous restrictions 
introduced to accompany those more 
important ones which are the principal 
object of Government ; and wil! con- 
clude with this general observation, 
that they are unnecessary, either be- 
cause the offences prohibited are ima- 
ginary and improbable, or because they 
are already provided for by the laws of 
the land; and either the Government 
does not intend to put them in force at 
all, or it is anxious to interrupt the 
regular course of justice, abolish the 
right of Trial by Jury, and, by taking 
the law into its own hands, to combine 
the legislative and judicial power, 
which is destructive of civil liberty. 

25. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
have heard, that your Majesty con- 
stantly submits to the greatest freedom 
of remark among your British-born 
subjects, without losing any part of 
the homage and respect due to your 
exalted character and station, and that 
the conduct of your Ministers is con- 
stantly the topic of discussion, without 
destroying the dignity and power of 
the Government. While such is the 
case in a country where it is said above 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants read 
newspapers, and are therefore liable 
to be led by the opinions circulated 
through the Press, its capability of 
bringing a Government into hatred 
and contempt must be far less in a 
country where the great mass of the 
population do not read at all, and have 
the greatest reverence for men in 
power, of whom they can only judge 
by what they feel, and are not to be 
moved by what is written, but by what 
is done ; where, consequently, Govern- 
ment can only be brought into hatred 
and contempt by its own acts, 
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26. The Marquis of Hastiggs, who 


had associated for the greater part of’ 


his life, with Kings and Princes, enter- 
tained no apprehension that the salutary 
control of public scrutiny which he 
commended, would bring him or his 
Indian administration into hatred and 
contempt; and in effect, instead of such 
being the result, the greater the free- 
dom he allowed to the European con- 
ductors of the Press, it only rendered 
his name the more honoured and revered 
in this part of the world ; because it 
was universally believed that bis con- 
duct proceeded from a consciousness 
of rectitude which feared uo iuvestiga- 
tion. 

27. But your faithful subjects might 
forbear urging further arguments on 
this subject to your Majesty, who with 
your actions open to observation, pos- 
sess the love, the esteem, and the re- 
spect of mankind, in a degree which 
none of the despotic Monarchs of Eu- 
rope or of Asia can ever attain, whose 
subjects are prohibited from examining 
and expressing their opinions regarding 
their conduct. 

28. Asia unfortunately affords few 
instances of Princes who have submit- 
ted their actions to the judgment of 
their subjects, but those who have done 
so, instead of falling into hatred and 
contempt, were the more loved and 
respected, while they lived, aud their 
memory is still cherished by posterity ; 
whereas more despotic Monarchs, pur- 
sued by hatred in their lifetime, could 
with difficulty escape the attempts of 
the rebel or the assassin, and their 
names are either detested or forgotten. 

29. The idea of the possession of 
absolute power and perfection, is evi- 
dently not necessary to the stability of 
the British Government of India, since 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects are 
accustomed to see private individuals 
citing the Government before the Su- 
preme Court, where the justice of their 
acts is fearlessly impugned, and, after 
the necessary evidence being produced, 
and due investigation made, judgment 
not unfrequently given against tle 
Government, the Judge not feeling 
himself restrained from passing just 
sentence by any fear of the Govern- 
ment being thereby brought into con- 
tempt. And your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects only pray, that it may be per- 
mitted by means of the Press, or by 
some other means equally effectual, 
to bring forward evidence regarding 
the acts of Government which affect 
the general interest of the community, 
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that they also may be imvestigated and 
reversed when those who have the 
power of doing so become convinced 
that they are improper or injurivus. 
30. A Government conscious of rec- 
titude of intention cannot be afraid of 
public scrutiny by means of the Press, 
since this instrument eau be equally 
well employed as a weapon of defence ; 
and a Government possessed of im- 
mense patronage is more especially 
secure, since the greater part of the 
learning and talent in the country be- 
ing already enlisted in the service, its 


actions, if they have any shadow of 


justice, are sure of being ably and suc- 
cessfully defended. 

51, Men in power hostile to the 
liberty of the Press, which is a disagree- 
able check upon their conduct, when 
unable to discover any real evil arising 
from its existence, have attempted to 
make the world imagine, that it might, 
in some possible contingency, afford 
the means of combination against the 
Government; but not to mention that 
extraordinary emergencies would war- 
rant measures which in ordinary times 
are totally unjustifiable, your Majesty 
is well aware that a Free Press has 
bever yet caused a revolution in any 
part of the world; because, while men 
can easily represent the grievances 
arising from the conduct of the local 
authorities to the Supreme Government, 
and thus get them redressed, the 
grounds of discontent that excite revo- 
lution are removed ; whereas, where 
no freedom of the Press existed, and 
grievances consequently remained un- 
represented and unredressed, innume- 
rable revolutions have taken place in 
all parts of the globe; or, if prevented 
by the armed force of the Government, 
the people continued ready for insur- 
rection. 

32. The servants of the Honourable 
Company are necessarily firmly at- 
tached to that system from which they 
derive their consequence and power, 
and on which their hopes of higher 
honours and still greater emoluments 
depend ; and if it be possible to ima- 
gine that these strong considerations 
are not suflicient to preserve subordi- 
nation among them, the power of sus- 
peosion and ruin which hangs over 
their heads for any deviation from 
duty, is certainly sufficient to secure 
that object. 

33. After the British Government 
has existed for so many years, it has 
acquired a certain standard character 
in the minds of the Natives of India, 
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from the many excellent men who 
have from time to time held the reins 
of power, and the principles by which 
they have been guided. Whatever 
opinion, therefore, may be enter- 
tained of the individuals composing it 
at a particular period, while the source 
of power remains the same, your Ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects cannot of a 
sudden lose confidence in the virtue of 
the stream, since although it may for 
a period be tainted with corruption, 
yet in the natural course of eveuts it 
must soon resume its accustomed cha- 
racter. Should individuals abuse the 
power intrusted to them, public re- 
sentment cannot be transferred from 
the delinquents to the Government it- 
self, while there is a prospect of remedy 
from the higher authorities ; and should 
the highest in this country turn a deaf 
ear to all complaint, by forbidding 
grievances to be even mentioned, the 
spirit of loyalty is still kept alive by 
the hope of redress from the authorities 
in England; thus the attachment of 
the Natives of India to the British Go- 
yvernment must be as permanent as 
their confidence in the honour and jus- 
tice of the British nation, which is 
their last Court of Appeal next to Hea~ 
ven. But if they be prevented from 
making their real condition known in 
England, deprived of this hope of re- 
dress, they will consider the most 
peculiar excellence of the British Go- 
vernment of India as done away. 

34. If these conclusions, drawn from 
the particular circumstances of this 
country, be met with such an argu- 
meat as that a colony or distant depen- 
dency can never safely be intrusted 
with the Liberty of the Press, and that 
therefore Natives of Bengal cannot be 
allowed to exercise the privileges they 
have so long enjoyed, this would be in 
other words to tell them, that they are 
condemned to perpetual oppression 
and degradation, from which they can 
have no hope of being raised during 
the existence of the British power. 

35. The British nation has never yet 
descended to avow a principle so foreign 
to their character; and if they could 
for a moment entertain the idea of pre- 
serving their power by keeping their 
colonies in ignorance, the prohibition 
of periodical publications is not enough; 
but printing of all kinds, education, 
and every other means of diffusing 
knowledge, should be equally dis- 
couraged and put down. For it must 
be the distant consequences of the dif- 
fusion of knowledge that are dreaded 
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by those (if there be any such) who 
are really apprehensive for the stability 
of Government ; since it is well known 
to all in the least acquainted with this 
country, that although every effort were 
made by periodical as well as other 
publications, a great number of years 
must elapse before any considerable 
change can be made in the existing 
habits and opinions of the Natives of 
India, so firmly are they wedded to 
established custom. Should apprehen- 
sions so unworthy of the English na- 
tion prevail, then, unlike the ancient 
Romans, who extended their knowledge 
aud civilization with their conquests, 
ignorance and degradation must mark 
the extent of British power. Yet surely 
even this affords no hope of perpetual 
rule, since notwithstanding the tyranny 
and oppression of Gengis Khan and 
Tamerlane, their empire was not so 
lasting as that of the Romans, who, to 
the proud title of Conquerors, added 
the more glorious one of Enlighteners 
of the World. And of the two most 
renowned and powerful monarchs 
among the Moguls, Ukbar was cele- 
brated for his clemency, for his en- 
couragement of learning, and for 
granting civil and religious liberty to 
his subjects ; and Arungzebe, fo: his 
cruelty and intolerance ; yet the former 
reigned happy, extended his power and 
his dominions, and his memory is still 
adored ; whereas the other, though 
eudowed with equal abilities, and pos- 
sessed of equal power and enterprise, 
met with many reverses and misfor- 
tunes duriog his lifetime, and his 
name is now held in abhorrence. 

36. It is well known that despotic 
Governments naturally desire the sup- 
pression of any freedom of expression 
which might tend to expose their acts 
to the obloquy which ever attends the 
exercise of tyranny or oppression ; and 
the argument they constantly resort to 
is, that the spread of knowledge is 
dangerous to the existence of all legi- 
timate authority, since, as a people 
become enlightened, they will discover 
that, by a unity of effort, the many may 
easily shake off the yoke of the few, 
and thus become emancipated from the 
restraints of power altogether ; for- 
getting the lesson derived from history, 
that in countries which have made the 
smallest advances in civilization, anar- 
chy and revolution are most prevalent ; 
while, cn the other hand, in nations 
the most enlightened, any revolt against 
Governments which have guarded in- 
violate the rights of the governed, is 
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most rare; and that the resistance of 
a people advanced in knowledge has 
eve been—uovt against the existence— 
but against the abuses of the govern- 
ing power. Canada, durin the late 
war with America, afforded a memo- 
rable instance of the truth of this 
argument. The enlightened inhabi- 
tants of that colony, finding that their 
rights and privileges had been secured 
to them, their complaints listened to, 
and their grievances redressed by the 
British Government, resisted every at- 
tempt of the United States to seduce 
them from their allegiance to it. In 
fact, it may be fearlessly averred, that 
the more enlightened a people become, 
the less likely they are to revolt against 
the governing power, as long as it is 
exercised with justice, tempered with 
mercy, and the rights and privileges 
of the governed are held sacred from 
any invasion. 

37. If your Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects could conceive for a moment, that 
the British nation, actuated solely by 
interested policy, considered India 
merely as a valuable property, and 
would regard nothing but the best 
means of securiug its possession and 
turning it to advantage ; even then, it 
would be of importance to ascertain 
whether this property be well taken 
care of by their servants ; on the same 
principle that good masters are not in- 
different about the treatment of their 
slaves, 

38, While, therefore, the existence 
of a Free Press is equally necessary for 
the sake of the governors and the go- 
verned, it is possible a national feeling 
may lead the British people to suppose, 
that in two points, the peculiar situa- 
tion of this country requires a modifi- 
cation of the laws enacted for the con- 
trol of the Press in England. First, 
that for the sake of greater security, 
and to preserve the union existing be- 
tween terse and this country, it 
ag at be necessary to enact a penalty 
to be inflicted on such persons as might 
endeavour to excite hatred in the minds 
of the Natives of India against the 
English nation. Secondly, that a pe- 
nalty should be inflicted on such as 
might seditious!y attempt to excite hos- 
tilities with neighbouring or friendly 
states. Although your Majesty's faith- 
ful subjects are not aware thatany thing 
has yet occurred to call for the mer 
tions thus anticipated ; yet should such, 
or any other limitations of the liberty 
of the Press, be deemed necessary, 
they are perfectly willing to submit to 
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additional penalties to be legally in- 
flicted. But they must humbly enter 
their protest against the injustice of 
robbing them of their long standing 
privileges, by the introduction of nu- 
merous arbitrary restrictions, totally 
uncalled for by the circumstances of 
the country; and, whatever may be 
their intention, calculated to suppress 
truth, protect abuses, and encourage 
oppression, 

39. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
now beg leave to call your Majesty's 
attention to some peculiarly injurious 
consequences of the new laws that have 
thus been suddenly introduced in the 
manner above described. First, the 
above rule and ordinance has deprived 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects of the 
liberty of the Press, which they had 
enjoyed for so many years since the 
establishment of the British rule. Se- 
condly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
are deprived of the protection of your 
Majesty and the high council of the 
British nation, who have hitherto ex- 
clusively exercised the legislative 
power in this part of your Majesty’s 
dominions. 

40. If, upon representations being 
made by the local authorities in the 
country, your Majesty, after due in- 
vestigation, had been pleased, with the 
advice of the High Council of the 
realm, to order the abolition of the 
liberty of the Press in India, your Ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects, from the feel- 
ing of respect aad loyalty due to the 
supreme legislative power, would have 
patiently submitted; since, although 
they would in that case still have lost 
one of their most precious privileges, 
yet their claim to the superintendence 
and protection of the highest legislative 
authority, in whom your faithful sub- 
jects have unbounded confidence, 
would still have remained unshaken ; 
but were this rule and ordinance of the 
local Government to be held valid, and 
thus remain as a precedent for similar 
proceedings in future, your faithful 
subjects would find their hope of pro- 
tection from the Supreme Government 
cut off, and all their civil and religious 
rights placed entirely at the mercy of 
such individuals as may be sent from 
England to assume the executive au- 
thority in this country, or rise into 
power through the routine of office ; 
and who from long officiating in an in- 
ferior station, may have contracted 
prejudices against individuals or classes 
of men, which ought not to find shelter 
in the breast of the legislator, 
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41. As it never has been imagined 
or surmised in this country, that the 
Government was in any immediate 
danger from the operation of the Na- 
tive Press, it cannot be pretended, that 
the public safety required strong mea- 
sures to be instantly adopted, and that 
consequently there was not sufficient 
time to make a representation to the 
authorities in England, and wait for 
their decision, or that it was incumbent 
on the highest Judicial Authority in 
India to sanction an act so repugnant 
to the laws of England, which he has 
sworn t» maintain inviolate. 

42. If, as vour Majesty’s faithful 
subjects have been informed, this Go- 
vernment were dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the English newspaper, 
called the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ the ba 
nishment of the Editor of that paper, 
and the power of punishing those left 
by him te manage his concern, should 
they also give offence, might have satis- 
fied the Government; but at any rate 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects, who 
are natives of this country, against 
whom there is not the shadow of a 
charge, are at a loss to understand the 
nature of taat justice which punishes 
them for the fault imputed to others. 
Yet, notwithstanding what the locel 
authorities of this country have done, 
your faithful subjects feel confident, 
that your Majesty will not suffer it to 
be believed throughout your Indian 
territories, that it is British justice to 
punish millions for the fault imputed 
to one individual. 

43. The abolition of this most pre- 
cious of their privileges, is the more 
appalling to your Majesty’s faithfal 
subjects, because it is a violent in- 
fringement of their civil and religious 
rights, which, under the British Go- 
vernment, they hoped would be always 
secure, Your Majesty is aware, that 
under their former Mohammudan 
rulers, the Natives of this country en- 
joyed every political privilege in com- 
mon with Mussulmans, being eligible 
to the highest offices in the state, in- 
trusted with the command of armies 
and the government of provinces, and 
often chosen as advisers totheir Prince, 
without disqualification, or degrading 
distinction, on account of their religiou 
or the place of their birth. They used 
to receive free grants of land exempted 
from any payments of revenue ; and 
besides the highest salaries allowed 
under the Government, they enjoyed, 
free of charge, large tracts of country 
attached to certain offices of trust and 
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dignity, while Natives of learning and 
talent were rewarded with numerous 
situations of honour and emolument. 
Although, under the British rule, the 
Natives of India have entirely lost this 
political consequence, your Majesty's 
faithful subjects were consoled by the 
more secure enjoyment of those civil 
and religious rights which had been 
so often violated by the rapacity and 
intolerance of the Mussulmans ; and 
notwithstanding the loss of political 
rank and power, they considered them- 
selves much happier in the enjoyment 
of civil and religious liberty than were 
their ancestors; but if these rights 
that remain are allowed to be uncere- 
moniously invaded, the most valuable of 
them being placed at the mercy of one 
or two individuals, the basis on which 
they have founded their hopes ofcomfort 
and happivess woder the British Power 
will be destroyed. In former times, 
Native fathers were anxious to educate 
their children according to the usages 
of those days, in order to qualify them 
for such offices under Government as 
they might reasonably hope to obtain ; 
aud young men had the most powerful 
motives for sedulously cultivating their 
minds, in the laudable ambition of ris- 
ing by their merits to an honourable 
rank in society; whereas, under the 
present system, so trifling are the re- 
wards held out to Native talent, that 
hardly any stimulus to intellectual im- 
provement remains; yet, your Majes- 
ty’s faithful subjects felt confident, that 
notwithstanding these unfavourable 
circumstances, the Natives of India 
would not sink into absolute mental 
lethargy while allowed to aspire to dis- 
tinction in the world of letters, and to 
exercise the liberty of the Press for 
their moral and intellectual improye- 
ment, which are far more yaluable 
than the acquisition of riches or any 
other temporal advantages under arbi- 
trary power. 

44. Your Majesty has been pleased 
to place this part of your dominions 
under the immediate control of the 
Court of Directors ; and this Honour- 
able Body have committed the entire 
management of this country (Calcutta 
excepted) to a number of gentlemen 
styled Civil Servants, usually under 
the superintendence of a Governor- 
General. These gentlemen, who are 
intrusted with the whole administra- 
tion, consist of three classes : first, su- 
bordinate local officers, such as judges 
of districts, magistrates, collectors, and 
commercial agents; secondly, officers 


























superior to them as judges of circuit, 
and members of different revenue and 
commercial beards, &e. ; thirdly, those 
who fill the highest and most import- 
ant offices, as Judges of the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut,Secretaries to Govern- 
ment, the Members of the Supreme 
Council: and sometimes a civil servant 
may rise to the highest office of Gover- 
nor-General of Infdia. 

45. Those gentlemen propose and 
enact laws for the goverment of the ex- 
tensive territory under their control, 
and also administer these laws ; col- 
lect revenue of all sorts, and superin- 
tend manufactories carried on in behalf 
of the State ; and they have introduced, 
according to their judgment, certain 
judicial, commercial, and revenue sys- 
tems, to which it may be supposed they 
are partial, as being their own, and 
therefore support them with their whole 
influence and abilities as of the most 
efficient and salutary character, It is 
also the established custom of these 
gentlemen to transmit official reports 
from time to time, to the Court of Di- 
rectors, to make them acquainted with 
the mode in which the country is go- 
verned, and the happiness enjoyed by 
the people of this vast empire, from the 
manner in which the laws are admini- 
stered. 

46. Granting that those gentlemen 
were almost infallible in theirjudgment, 
and their systems nearly perfect, vet 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects may be 
allowed to presume, that the paternal 
anxiety which the Court of Directors 
have often expressed for the welfare of 
the many millions dependent upon 
them in a country situated at the dis- 
tance of several thousand miles, would 
suggest to them the propriety of esta- 
blishing some other means besides, to 
ascertain whether the systems intro- 
duced in their Indian possessions, prove 
so beneficial to the Natives of this coun- 
try, as their authors might fondly sup- 
pose, or would have others believe ; and 
whether the rules and regulations which 
may appear excellent iu their eyes, are 
strictly put in practice. 

47. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
are aware of no means by which im- 
partial information on these subjects 
can be obtained by the Court of Direc- 
tors or other authorities in England, 
except in one of the two following 
modes: either, first, by the existence 
of a Free Press in this country, and the 
establishment of newspapers in the 
different districts under the special pa- 
tronage of the Court of Directors, and 
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subject to the control of law only; or, 
secondly, by the appointment of a 
commission composed of gentlemen ef 
intelligence and respectability, totally 
unconnected with the Governing Bory 
in this country, which may from time 
to time investigate on the spot, the 
condition of your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, and judge with their own eyes 
regarding the operation of the systems 
of law and jurisprudence under which 
they live. 

48. But the immense labour required 
for surveying a country of such extent, 
and the great expense that would be 
necessary to induce men of such repu- 
tation and ability as manifestly to qua- 
lify them for the important task, to 
undertake a work of such difficulty, 
which must be frequently repeated, 
present great, if not insuperable obsta- 
cles to the introduction or efficacy of 
the latter mode of proceeding by com- 
mission; from which your Majesty's 
faithtul subjects, therefore, do not en- 
tertain any sanguine expectations ; un- 
less your Majesty, influenced by hu- 
mane considerations for the welfare of 
your subjects, were graciously pleased 
to enjoin its adoption, from a convic- 
tion of its expediency, whatever might: 
be the expense attending it. 

49. The publication of truth, and the 
natural expression of men’s sentiments 
through the medium of the Press, en- 
tail no burden on the State ; and should 
it appear to your Majesty and the en- 
lightened men placed about your throne, 
that this precious privilege, which is 
so essential to the well-being of your 
faithful subjects, could not safely he 
intrusted to the Natives of India, al- 
though they have given such unques- 
tionable proofs of their loyalty and at- 
tachment, subject only to the restraints 
wisely imposed upon the press by the 
Jaws of England, your faithful subjects 
entreat on behalf of their countrymen, 
that your Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to grant it, subject to such se- 
verer restraints and heavier penalties 
as may be deemed necessary ; but legab 
restraints, not those of arbitrary power 
—and penalties to be inflicted after triab 
and conviction according to the forms 
of the laws of Englaad,—not at the will 
and pleasure of one or two individuals, 
without investigation, or without hear- 
ing any defence, or going through any 
of the forms prescribed by law, to en- 
sure the equitable administration of 

justice. 
50. Notwithstanding the despotic 
power of the Mogul princes who for- 
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merly ruled over this country, and 
that their conduct was often crue] and 
arbitrary, yet the wise aud virtuous 
among them always employed two in- 
telligeucers at the residence of their 
Nawabs or Lord- Lieutenants ; an Ukh- 
bar-nuvees, or news-writer, who pub- 
lished an account of whatever happen- 
ed, and a Khoofe-anuvees, or contiden- 
tial correspondent, who sent a private 
and particular account of every occur- 
rence worthy of notice; and although 
these Lord-Lieutenants were often par- 
ticular friends or near relations to the 
prince, he did not trust entirely to 
themselves for a faithful and impartial 
report of their administration, and de- 
graded them when they appeared to 
deserve it, either for their own faults, 
or for their negligence in not checking 
the delinquencies of their subordinate 
officers; which shows, that even the 
Mogul princes, although their form of 
Government admitted of nothing bet- 
ter, were convinced, that in a country 
so rich and soreplete with temptations, 
a restraint of some kind was absolutely 
necessary to prevent the abuses that 
are sv liable to flow from the possession 
of power. 

51. The country still abounds in 
wealth, and its inhabitants are still ad- 
dicted to the same corrupt means of 
compassing their ends, to which, from 
having long lived under arbitrary go- 
yernment, they have become naturally 
habituated ; and if its present rulers 
have brought with them purer princi- 
ples from the land of their birth which 
may better withstand the influence of 
long residence amid the numerous 
temptations to which they are exposed ; 
en the other hand, from the seat of 
the Supreme Government being placed 
at an immense distance, and the chan- 
nel of communication entirely in their 
own hands, they are left more at liberty 
to follow their own interests; and look- 
ing forward to the quiet and secure en- 
joyment of their wealth in their native 
land, they may care little for the cha- 
racter they leave behind them in a re- 
mote country, among a people for 
whose opinion they have no regard. 
Your Majesty’s faithiul subjects, there- 
fore, humbly presume, that the exist- 
ence of a restraint of some kind is 
absolutely necessary to preserve your 
faithful subjects from the abuses of 
uncontrolled power. 

52. That your Majesty may be con- 
vinced that your faithful subjects do 
not allude merely to possible abuses, or 
point out only theoretical defects in 


established systems, they beg leave to 
call your Majesty’s attention to the ob- 
servations contained in a Number of a 
most respectable Baptist Missionary 
work, the accuracy of which, although 
it has now been two years (/) in circula- 
tion, in all parts of India, not one of 
the numerous civil servants of the 
Honourable Company has ventured to 
dispute, nor have the flagrant abuses it 
points out been remedied. 

53. It might be urged, on the other 
hand, that persons who feel aggri@¥ed, 
may transmit representations to the 
Court of Directors, and thus obtain re- 
dress; but the Natives of this country 
are generally ignorant of this mode of 
proceeding ; and with neither friends 
in England, nor knowledge of the 
country, they could entertain no hope 
of success, since they know that the 
transmission of their representations 
depends, in poivt of time, upon the 
pleasure of the local Government, which 
will, probably, in order to counteract 
their influence, accompany them with 
observations, the nature of which would 
be totally unknown to the complain- 
ants,—discouragements which, in fact, 
have operated as complete preventives, 
so that no iustance of such a represen- 
tation from the Natives of Bengal has 
ever been known. 

54, In conclusion, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects humbly beseech your 
Majesty :—First, to cause the Rule aud 
Ordinance and Regulation before men- 
tioned, which has been registered by 
the Judge of your Majesty’s Court, to 
be rescinded ; and to prohibit any au- 
thority in this country from assuming 
the legislative power, or prerogatives of 
your Majesty and the High Council of 
the realm, to narrow the privileges and 
destroy the rights of your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects, who claim your pro- 
tection, and are williug to submit to 
such laws as your Majesty, with the 
advice of your Council, shall be gra- 
ciously pleased to enact. — Secondly, 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects hum- 
bly pray, that your Majesty will be 
pleased to confirm to them the privilege 
they have so long enjoyed, of express- 
ing their sentiments through the me- 
dium of the Press, subject to such legal 
restraints as may be thought neces- 
sary ; or that your Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to appoint a commission 
of intelligent and independent Gentle- 
men to inquire into the real condition 





(f) No. IV. Quarterly Series of the 
Friend of India, published in Dec, 1821, 
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of the millions Providence has placed 
under —_ high protection. 

55. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
from the distance of almost half the 
globe, appeal to your Majesty’s heart, 
by the sympathy which forms a pater- 
nal tie between you and the lowest of 
your subjects, not to overlook their 
condition ; they appeal to you by the 
honour of that great nation, which, 
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under your royal auspices, has obtain- 
ed the glorious title of Liberator of 
Europe, not to permit the possibility of 
millions of your subjects being wan- 
tonly trampled on and oppressed ; they, 
lastly, appeal to you by the glory of 
your Crown, on which the eyes of the 
world are fixed, not to consign the Na- 
tives of India to perpetual oppression 
and degradation. 


LETTER FROM THE MEMBERS OF THE PORTUGUESE GOVERN- 
MENT AT GOA, TO THE HON. LEICESTER STANHOPE, 


[AFTER witnessing the treatment received by Colonel Stanhope from the British 
Authorities in Greece, and the Austrian Authorities in Italy, by the former of 
whom he was ordered to repair without delay to England, though engaged in the 
most honourable of all pursuits, that of succouring the oppressed; and by the 
latter of whom, he was expelled from their territories, though leading a life of 
the most harmless and inoffensive nature ; it will be gratifying to the many who 
admire the virtues of this excellent man, to peruse the following letter, which, 
though not of the most recent date, has never before been printed, and has but 


lately come into our possession, } 


MOsT ILLUSTRIOUS AND EXcT. Sir, 
Malwah, June, 1823. 


Two letters, which you did us the 
honour to send us, have arrived ; the 
one written on the 2d of March 1822, 
addressed to Siguior Manuel Fernan- 
dez Thomas, Deputy of the Portuguese 
Cortes ; the other dated Ist of May, 
addressed to us, as members of the 
Government at Goa. 

These clearly evince that freedom of 
thought and spirit of philanthropy with 
which you are animated; a freedom 
and a spirit that have rendered you so 
distinguished among your countrymen, 
both in advocating the rights of the 
Irish Catholics, aud in confuting the 
arguments by which the author of the 
letters signed ‘‘ AN OLp INDIAN,” en- 
deavoured to show that the establish- 
ment of a Free Press in India, was an 
impracticable undertaking. 

It is to us a circumstance peculiarly 
gratifying, that from the borders of the 
West, you should be mindfu! of pro- 
moting the welfare of a small tract of 
territory in India, the name of which 
though once renowned, is now scarcely 
remembered. That you may live to see 
the liberty of the press firmly esta- 
blished on Asiatic ground, is among 
the sincerest of our wishes: 130 years 
have elapsed since the British Nation 


has spoken with freedom, and has 
written with freedom; but such is the 
nature of the human mind, that the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of a blessing 
in a great measure diminishes its esti- 
mated value. 

The greatest happiness that can be 
possessed in a state of civil society, by 
the man who thinks, is the unreserved 
right of freely expressing his seuti- 
ments, and from the privacy of his 
closet, of passing judgment without 
distinction of rank or station, both on 
the generations that have passed, and 
on that which is passing. 

He who has lived bowed down be- 
neath the weight of tyranny and into- 
lerance, is condemned to bury his opiui- 
ons in the recesses of his own breast ; 
to pass in a moment to an opposite 
extreme, is as if one were to be trans- 
ported to a new world, or as if an 
inhabitant of the dark Cimmerean 
Cave were to be suddenly hurried to 
the open banks of the wide flowing 
Nile. Such is the change that we have 
undergone since the Revolution iu 
Portugal, of the 24th of August 1820, 
That event, and a knowledge of the 
sentiments of the greater portion of the 
Portuguese, urged us to exertion in 
order to overthrow absolute Govern- 
ment in India; to swear fidelity to the 
Constitution that the Cortes had 
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framed, and to continue united to the 
mother-country. 

All this was effected on the 16th of 
September 1821, One of the first acts 
that was undertaken, was to order a 
printing-press from Bombay, as there 
was not one at Goa. This was found 
engaged as wellin forgiug every species 
of insult and libel against ourselves, 
as in supporting the intrigues and ar- 
bitrary acts of a faction of slaves, which 
on the 3d of December 1421, expelled 
us from the Government of Goa, and 
in the May following drove us from the 
Portuguese territories. 

Although the first result of a Free 
Press in Goa was thus opposite to the 
end for which it was intended, we en- 
tirely agree with you in the acknow- 
ledged and general utility of an estab- 
lishment of that description; an estab- 
lishment which is the terror of evil 
doers, the supporter of the just, and 
the most dreaded enemy of tyranny. 
** Despots,’’ says a modern philosopher, 

- “have more dread of two pages publish- 
ed without the inspection of a Censor, 
than of a hundred thousand armed 
assassins assembled on the frontiers. 
In all institutions of human origin, 
evil is committed sooner than good. 
We trust, therefore, sincerely we trust, 
thatthe time may shortly come, when in 
the Portuguese tongue (which though 
debased, is still spokeu along the whole 
sea coast of Asia), may appear in print 
the principles of universal tolerance, 
and the pure doctrives of civil and re- 
ligious liberty; which, on coming to 
the knowledge of the people, cannot 
fail of being understood and embraced. 

If since the invention of printing 
such precepts had been disseminated 
through the world, in how different a 
condition would men now find them- 
selves! Then perchance had been ful- 
filled the enchanting dream of univer- 
sal harmony! But alas! most of the 
works which then appeared were ina 
great degree useless ; and some were 
so replete with errors of every kind, 
that they involved mankind in clouds 
of darkness, which more than three 
succeeding centuries have been unable 
to disperse. At its origiv printing was 
as the plank at which the shipwrecked 
mariner grasps, when wearied by loug 
struggling with the waves, by means 
of it he is conducted towards the wished 
for shore, when suddenly an unexpected 
surge hurries him to a more distant 
point, and tu the same dangers in which 
had found himself-but the preceding 
moment. Soon as these pure and sim- 
wle doctrines can be conveyed to the 
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knowledge of the Indians, so soon is 
adopted the. most effectual, perhaps the 
only, method that can be taken. with a 
prospect of success, towards effecting 
reformation in their religious open, 

Every people established in Hindvos- 
tan has opposed the doctrines of the 
Brahmins, and argued more or less 
upon the absurdity of the Indian My- 
thology. It is thus that the Jews have 
done; it is thus that the Christians of 
Syria have done; it is thus that the 
Parsees have done. Their efforts, how- 
ever, have all proved ineffectual, and 
there was none among them sufficiently 
enlightened or endowed to convince 
or to convert the Brahmins. The mo- 
narchs of the Ghiznian dynasty, who 
ruled in Hindoostan, particularly Su- 
buctagee, or rather Sebegtechin, and 
Mahmoud, were eager to advance the 
creed of Mahomet by fire and sword. 
Secunder I., Aurungzebe, and lastly the 
unhappy king of Mysore, were no less 
zealous in the same cause ; but, after 
the most barbarous persecutions, no- 
thing availed. Ruin to many very 
skilful artists, and desolation to some 
ill-fated towns and villages, were the 
only consequences. The religion of 
the Hindoos prevailed as before ; and if 
some few embraced the cruel doctrines 
of tne Koran, they did but as the 
Tharejas, mingle them with the ob- 
scene and wild relations of the Puranas 
aud other books. 

The Portuguese, more systematic 
and less savage than the Musulmans, 
but still possessed of European fanata- 
cism aud intolerance effected little 
more. In Japan it was that Catholic- 
ism made rapid and gigantic strides ; 
but the cause was owing to disastrous 
circumstances ; it was owing to the re- 
duction of the Japanese by Tarcorama, 
one who cemented the most horrid 
tyrauny that ever lowered upon the 
Eastern hemisphere, by the most san- 
guinary and cruel laws. 

The propagation of a novel worship, 
which recommended patience and long 
suffering, and consoled the afflicted 
spirit with the reward of heavenly 
glory, was no very difficult undertaking 
at this juncture; a juncture, at which 
the Japanese deprived of all earthly 
resource, willingly resigned themselves 
to death, to avoid worse punishment 
and torture. It was the same cause, 
that spread abroad the gospel, and 
caused the downfall of the Heathen 
worship throughout the Roman em- 
pire, then trodden under foot by tigers 
in the human shape. 

At the same time, all the Catholics 
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in the Portuguese dominions in Asia 
do not exceed 200,000, and there is a 
less number than this in the other parts, 
in which are to be met many Portu- 
guese families, the major part of whom 
have adopted a monstrous mixture of 
rites and ceremonies that no one com- 
prehends, chiefly concerning marriages 
and funerals. 


The French also endeavoured to con- 
vert the Gentiles of Asia to Christianity; 
and though they proceeded by means 
more praiseworthy than those which 
the Portuguese had adopted, and em- 
ployed Missionaries more learned than 
any that had visited the East, their 
success in the Peninsula of India, and 
in Chandernagore, was but ill propor- 
tioned to their labour. As to their 
progress in China, it was momentary ; 
it faded as the flash of a meteor. 
The Danes entertained missionaries at 
Tranquebar; the Dutch did the same 
at Sadras and Palicate, and lastly, 
England has not been sparing in ex- 
pense to effect the same purpose. And 
what have been the consequences ? 
Why, during the greatest fervour of 
your Missionaries in Serampore, and 
when the Bible of the Christians was 
everywhere distributzd, a Vishnuvist 
of Bengal published a work, in which 
he endeavoured to prove that Christ 
and Mahomet were two sons, begotten 
of Vishnu, the Hindoo Deity. 


It is a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty to induce a people to change their 
form of worship, when the Ministers 
of that worship are enlightened and 
polished. In order to convert the In- 
dians, it is necessary to commence by 
converting the Brahmins ; these, how- 
ever, are nearly all men possessed of 
sufficient knowledge and dexterity to 
hurl back upon the Christians the in- 
comprehensibility of some points in 
their religion, and thus keep upa seem- 
ing superiority in argument. 

And how is it possible to convince a 
Brahmin of the falsity of Chartah- 
Bhade-Xastah de Brama, whence the 
Eternal distributes the government of 
the world to his three Vicegerents, 
Brama, Vishnu and Xiveu, and at the 
same time make him believe the Chris- 
tian Trinity a doctrine still more in- 
comprehensible ? How is it possible 
to persuade the Indians to believe a 
creed, of which, that of the Church of 
Rome is declared by the Portuguese 
and French to be the true one; that 
of Luther by the Danes; that of Cal- 
vin by the Dutch; and that of the 
English Church, established and mo- 
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delled by their kings, not many years 
ago, by the English. 

If any one of the numerous branches 
of Christianity had been better adapted 
than another to make proselytes among 
the Indians, it was most certainly the 
Catholic. The unity of the Godhead, 
the doctrines of a pure morality, the 
admonitions to patieuce and humility, 
the pilgrimages and the penitences, the 
retirement from the world, a contem- 
plative life, and finally, the imposing 
grandeur of the sacred ceremonies, the 
magnificence of the temples, the pro- 
cessions and the images, these were 
circumstances that bore somewhat of 
similarity to the Indian mysteries, and 
were well calculated to heat and raise 
the imaginations of the people, But if 
the preaching of the Catholic religion 
gained so few converts, what can be 
expected from the propagation of the 
religion of the Church of England; a 
religion which one of your own Queens, 
Elizabeth, declared to be too spiritual, 
and but little suited for making a 
lively and lasting impression on the 
minds of the people ? 

And of what importance is it whether 
the Indian follow the sect of Brama or 
of Buddu, of Jaina or of Nanaka? 
Are the Christians perchance better 
citizens than they? Let the barba- 
rities, let the revolts, let the crimes 
that have been perpetrated under the 
shadow of the cross, reply to this de- 
mand. 

Asto the commercial advantages that 
might accrue from the conversion of 
the Indians, these could not be very 
considerable. 

The Natives must always be support- 
ed (whatever may be their religion) 
with the rice, and with the vegetables 
that the country produces; and yust 
be clad with the light stuffs of their 
own manufactures. 

There are certainly in the Indian 
superstition, rites and practices ex- 
tremely licentious, barbarous and 
cruel: such as the prostitutions ob- 
served in the Xacras, and other 
shameful orgies ; the human sacrifices 
of which there yet appear examples ; 
the burning of widows upon the dead 
bodies of their husbands; the self- 
slaughter of many enthusiasts ia rivers ; 
in precipices; in bushes, where feed 
the beasts of prey ; in snowy regions ; 
beneath the car of Jagannatha; and 
finally, the infanticide of the first-born 
males of those newly married, and of 
the females among the Rajputs, and 
other tribes in the West of Hindoostan. 
Customs such as these, cannot, be 
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practised, nor even heard of, without 
horror! They are as repugnant to reason 
as they areto nature, and they should 
be opposed with firmness. Their ab- 
surdity is very apparent, and ina short 
time they will fall imto disuse. In 
regard to other matters, it would be 
better to leave the Indians unmolested 
with their four yugas or ages of the 
world, with their infinite number of 
deities, both celestial and terrestial, 
with their worship of human beings, 
of quadrupeds, of birds, of fishes, of 
insects, of serpents, of trees, rivers, 
and stones, and a thousand other absur- 
dities equal to those of the Greeks, the 
Gauls, the Egyptians, and the Ro- 
mans. Time, that alters all things, will 
soon cause these to disappear; and 
from their ruins will arise deliriums 
equally wild, if not more fanciful; for 
men must continue to be the same 
that they have once been. 

It now remains to speak of the reli- 
gious intolerance attributed to the 
Mohammedans and Portuguese, which 
you suppose never could effect the con- 
version of the Indians. 

And which is the nation that can 
boast it pever was intulerant? Brah- 
minism even at this present day does 
not admit Neophites. Were not the 
Jews commanded in the Book of 
Exodus to break down the images and 
altars of the strangers, and to shun 
their friendship? Did not the Per- 
sians, under Cambyses, destroy the 
most finished monuments of Egyptian 
worship? Did they not afterwards in 
the time of Xerxes likewise deface the 
divinities of Athens ? Even among the 
Athenians, the most illustrious people 
of antiquity, it was intolerance that 
banished Protagoras and Stilpo on ac- 
count of their religious opinions ; it was 
iutolerance that condemned to death 
Prodicus and his disciple Socrates ; it 
vas intolerance that persecuted Alcibi- 
ades and Aeschylus ; it was intolerance 
that caused the flight of Aristotle. 

Plato, one of the most worthy citi- 
zens of Great or Little Greece, durst 
not declare in writiog his opinions, 
concerning the evils that afflict the 
world, on which he was consulted by 
Dionysius the Younger. 

The Romans, after having more than 
once destroyed the temples of Isis and 
of Serapis, banished at length the 
priests, together with their worship. 
Druidism was forbidden; the Jews 
were oppressed and hated; the Chris- 
tians were delivered up to lions, 

‘The Arabians, in chapter 9th of the 
Kors; were ordered to wage war 
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against every country that did not 
believe in one only God, in the mission 
of Mahomet, and a final judgment. 
Even in modern Europe, where the 
light of philosophy has shed its beams 
on every side, even here we see the 
thunders of persecution hurled against 
the unhappy Heretics ; even here we see 
scaffolds, gibbets, and other punish- 
ments, aud torments—quorum animus 
meminisse horret. Already were the 
horrors of the Inguisition somewhat 
lessened in the Peninsula; already 
was civil liberty firmly established 
among the English; still fanaticism 
committed ravages in Salem and other 
parts of British America; and even at 
this very day, even in the 19th century, 
six millions of British Subjects, who 
profess the Romish faith, are not per- 
mitted to enjoy all those civil rights 
which Protestants themselves enjoy. 

Nor was it altogether the intolerance 
and fanaticism of the Moors and Por- 
tuguese that prevented the conversion 
of the Indians. ‘The Musulmans, it is 
true, did not weary themselves in dis- 
cussions. It was the sword of Islam 
that caused the creed of Islam to pre- 
vail. Such, however,was not the course 
adopted by the Portuguese, Their 
Missionaries questioned, taught, dis- 
cussed ; they appointed days and hours 
for arguments and questions between 
the ministers of either worship; and 
when the Brahmins were not convinc- 
ed, they permitted them to depart in 
freedom, they permitted them to con- 
tinue in their own opinions. If the 
Pagodas of the Heathens were razed 
by the Portuguese, if the obelisks and 
pyramids were destroyed, if many acts 
of plunder and of outrage were com- 
mitted in the conquered countries; 
these deeds did not originate solely in 
the fanaticism of religion, but in the 
fanaticism of war,—a fanaticism that 
induced Metellus and Silanus to lay 
waste Macedonia; Mummius, Corinth.; 
and Sylla, Delphi and Athens. 

Should it be your wish to see what 
we have advanced relative t» the free- 
dom of discussion between the Portu- 
guese Missionaries and the Brahmins, 
established by further proofs, you 
can have these proofs by referring to 
a work intituled * O Oriente Con- 
quistado,’ (the East conquered,) aud 
also in the Voyages of the Jesuits. 

The failure of making converts 
among the Indians must be attributed 
therefore to the following causes: the 
enlightened state of the Brahmins ; the 
abstract and incomprehensible doe- 
trines of Christianity, as already stated ; 
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the law of monogamy; the indissolu- 
ble nature of marriage, and other pre- 
cepts directly hostile to the inveterate 
habits, inclinations and passious of the 
people of Hindoostan. There does 
not exist a civil or religious code that 
can in all points, suit all people. 

Uniting our desires and wishes to 
your own, we anxiously hope that the 
liberty of the Press will restore to the 
East, whence they emanated, those 
lessons of philosophy and those liberal 
arts which have been brought to per- 
fection in the West ; that among every 
people the Rights of Man may be re- 
spected ; and that eventually the God 
of all nations may be the God of Peace, 
the God of Justice. 

We avail ourselves of the present oc- 
casion to entreat you not to permit that 
noble zeal which you haye evincedgin 
advocating the emancipation of your 
Catholic brethren to diminish or grow 
cool, All Ireland has been convulsed, 
and still suffers amidst wants aud evils 
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of every kind, nor ean it be foreseen 
to what the wretched Irish may be 
urged by desperation. Doves there by 
ehance exist in the known world any 
institution that has been unchange- 
able? any that will be the same to-day 
to-morrow, and for ever? Have not 
many articles of the English Constitu- 
tion been altered, merely because im- 
perious necessity demanded that alte- 
ration ? Let not then your endeavours 
cease, in order that a nation, which is 
the most illustrious among the na- 
tions of the Earth, and which has been 
for more than a century the bulwark 
of civil liberty, may likewise become 
the bulwark of religious liberty. May 
Heaven prosper and preserve your 
Excellency. 


_ We have the honour to be, your 
Excellency’s most obedient Servants, 
M. J. Gomes Gour. 


J. M. Correa Da Siva E GAMA. 
G, pe M, Para Pinto, 


CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE: 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA, 


BENGAL. 


Calcutta,—Sept. 22. Mr. H. N. V. Ha- 
thorn to be Assistant to the Magistrate 
and Collector of Shahabad.—30. Mr. G. 
Udney, jun. to be Head Assistant to the 
Export Warehouse- Keeper. 


MADRAS. 


Fort St.George —Nov. 4. Mr. R.Clarke 
to be Second Assistant to the principal 
CMector and Magistrate of Tanjore. 





BOMBAY. 
Fort St. George—Sept. 16. Mr. J, 


Burnet to be Acting Third Assistant to 

Collector in the Northern Concan ; Mr. 

L. Wilkinson to be Supernumerary As- 

sistant to the Collector in the Southern 

Concan, 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS, 
BENGAL. 
Caleutta.—Sept. 30. Rev. W. Palmer 

to be District Chaplain at Nusseerabad. 

BOMBAY. 


Bombay Castle. —Dee. 9, Rev. M. Da- 
vies is appointed to the Chaplaincy ot 
Mhow. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL, 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William.—Sept. 19, 1824, Capt. 
C. Fitzgerald, 6th L C. to be an honorary 
Aide-de-camp to the Goy.-General.— 
7. Lieut. W. Feley, 2d Gen. Bat. to be 
Adj. and Lieut. ; J. R. Talbot, 59th N. 1. 
to be Interp. and Quarterm.—11. Capt. 
RK. Newton, 44th N. I. to officiate as 
Aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. Shuldham, 
commanding Eastern Division, dated 3d 
May, 1824,~—13, Capt. Riley, 3d N, I. to 


Aide-de-camp to Maj. Gen. Gregory, 
C.B. dated 2d Sept. 1424.—14. Lieut. 
and Brevet Capt. J. Steel, 4ist N. I. to 
be Adj. to Ist L.I. batt.; Lieut. R. D. 
White, 6th N. I. to be Adj. to Maj. Gil- 
man’s levy at Cawnpore.—15, Maj. Gen. 
Gregory, C.B. to command Bevan’s di- 
vision of the army on departure of Maj. 
Gen. Loveday.—18. Capt. Hall to com- 
mand Artillery Detachment, serving on 
the [sland of Cheduba.—23d. Lieut. A.D. 
Gordon, 12th N.1. to be an Examiner in 
the College of Fort William; Lieut, W. 
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H. Howard to be Interp. and Quarterm. 
to Ist Europ. Regt.—24. Lieut. Col. A. 
Lindsay to command Artillery on Chitta- 
gong frontier; Major Shaw to assume 
command of Artillery at Saugor, in Bom- 
bay division of Army; Maj. J. P. Boi- 
leau, Horse Brigade, to take command of 
Detachment of Horse Brigade at Cawn- 

re.—Oct. 2. Lieut. J. W. Rowe, 3lst 
N.I. to be Interp. and Quarterm. vice 
Leadbeater, promoted; Lieut. W. Ru- 
therford, 2d L. I. batt. 28th N.I. to be 
Adj.—7. Brev.-Capt. D. Montgomerie, 
7th L.C. at Fort St. George, to be Deputy 
Surveyor-Gen. at that Presidency, vice 
Mountford, dated 13th July, 1424; Mr. 
W. Pennington to have temporary charge 
of the Public Works in the district of 
Cuttack.—14. Capt. H. Cock, 23d N. 1. 
Superintendent of Tharoas and Pindaree 
Chiefs, &c. in district of Gorruchpore, 
and Brev. Capt. M. Ramsay, 24th N. I. 
Assist. Superintendent of Feroze Shaws 
Canal, in Dehly territory, to be placed 
at disposal of His Ex. Com.-in-Chief 
during the war.—21. Lieut. W. R. Fitz- 
gerald, Corps of Engineers, to be Sur- 
veyor of Embarkments.—28. Lieut. M. 
Smith, 23d N. IL. to be Assist. to Political 
Agent at Chittagong. 

Fort William, Sept. 23.—The under- 
mentioned Military and Medical Officers, 
employed in political and other depart- 
ments under Government, are placed at 
disposal of his Exc. the Com.-in-Chief 
during continuance of present war, or 
until further orders : 

Hyderabad. Capt. J. Campbell, 12th 
N.I.; Lieut. R. Rideout, 10th ditto; 
Lieut. C. Sutherland, 26th ditto; Lieut. 
T. S. Sotheby, Regt. of Artil.; Lieut. 
G. Twemlow, ditto; Lieut. W. Oliphant, 
ditto. 

Nagpore. Capt. G. Blake, Regt. of Ar- 
til.; Brev.-Capt. A. Mackinnon, 42d 
N. i; Brey.-Capt. W. B. Girdlestone, 
46th ditto; Brev.-Capt. J. C. Wother- 
spoon, 6st ditto; Lieut. the Hon. P.C. 
Sinclair, 43d ditto; Lieut. G. Crawfurd, 
Regt. of Artil. 

Saugor and Nerbudda Territories.— 
Capt. I’. Wardlaw, 45th N.I. ; Capt. A, 
Hardy, 56th ditto. 

Neemaur, Capt. D. Pringle, 10th N. 1. ; 
Capt. J. W. Douglas, 52d ditto. 

Departments of Public Works.—Capt. 
H. R. Murray, 27th N.1. ; Brev. Capt. 
J. Price, Sist ditto; Lieut. H. E. Pigot, 
45th ditto; Lient. N. Jones, 57th ditto. 

Superintendents of Roads. Capt. H. L. 
Playfair, Regt. of Artil.; Capt. E. R. 
Broughton, 2lst N.I.; Capt. G. A, 
Vetch, 54th ditto; Lieut. V. Shortland, 
37th ditto. 

Medical Officers. Assist. Surg. H. P. 
Saunders, Nizam's service; Assist. Surg, 
N. Morgan, ditto; Assist. Surg. J. Da- 
vidson, Nagpore ; Assist. Surg. J.Stewart, 
King of Oude’s service, 
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Sept. 30. Brig. Gen. Dunkin to assume 
command of troops assembling at Dacca. 
—Nov. 10. Maj. Baldock, 35th N.1. ap- 
pointed to charge of European invalids 
at Chunar, from 30th Oct.; and Maj. 
Wilson, 58th N. I. to that of Native In- 
valid batt. vice Lieut. Col, Alexander, 
under orders to join his regiment on 
service. 

PROMOTIONS. 


Fort William.—Sept. 9. 1st N. 7. En- 
sign A. Barclay to be Lieut. vice Goldney, 
deceased, dated 23d Aug. 1824, 

37th N.J. Ensign ‘'T. Box to Lieut. 
vice Scott, deceased, dated 1éth Aug. 
1624. 23d. 

3d L.C. Cornet J. Christie to be Lieut. 
vice Nind, deceased, dated 2! st Sep. 1624. 

55th N. J. Ensigu C. Graham to be 
Lient. vice Squibb, deceased, dated 29th 
Aug, 1824. 

Sept. 30. 2d Europ. Regt. Ens. M. W. 
Gilmore to be Lieut. from 11th Sept. 
1424, vice Bennett, deceased. 

3lst N. 7. Ensign R. Menzies to be 
Lieut. vice Ingle deceased, dated 15th 
= 1824. Oct. 7. 

d Europ. Regt, Brey, Capt. and Lieut, 
J. Marshall to be Capt. of a company, 
and Ensign G. D. Harvey to be Lieut. 
vice Irwin, deceased, dated 21st Sept. 
1624. 

40th N. I. Ensign C. E. Reinagle to be 
Lieut. vice Alston, dated Oct. 1, 1824. 

6lst N. I. Capt. J. A. Hodgson to be 
Major; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. J. C. 
Wotherspoon to be Capt. of a company ; 
and Ensign J. B. Robinson to be Lieut, 
vice Martin, dated 3d Oct. 1924. 

Sept. 14. ‘The undermentioned Officers 
are promoted to rank of Brigadier- 
General during continuance of present 
war, for yp ger of being employed in 
command of brigades, or on such other 
special duties as may 2. expedient 
for public services :—Col. J. W. Adams, 
16th N.I.; Col. J. H. Dankin, H.M.’s 
44th Regt.; Col. N. M‘Kellar, H.N.’s 
Ist or Royals ; Col. W. Cotton, H.M.’s 
47th Regt. 

Sept. 21. Cavalry. Lieut. Col. L. R. 
O’Brient to be Lieut. Col. Com. from 
7th Oct. 1824, vice Clarke, deceased ; 
Maj. K. Swettenham to be Lieut. Col. 
from 7th Oct. 1624, vice O’Brien, prom. 

2d L. C. Capt. G. Arnold to be Major ; 
Lieut. J. C. Lambie to be Capt. of a 
troop ; and Cornet J. Inglis to be Lieut. 
from 7th Oct, 1824, in suc. to Swetten- 
ham, prom. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 
THE INDIAN ARMY. 
Fort William, Sept. 23, 1824. 
Major William Dickson, of the 6th 
Regiment L. C. is suspended from the 
service, until the orders of the Hon. the 
Court of Directors shall be received, 












In announcing this decision, the Go- 
vernment think proper to publish the 
causes which have imperatively forced 
them thus to uphold the discipline of the 
army. 

Major Dickson, on the 22d of May 
last, even before the promulgation of the 
new arrangements had reached the sta- 
tion, where he was on duty, addressed a 
memorial to his Excellency the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief, impugning the justice 
and my mer of those measures and 
of the Indian Government ; deprecating 
the injury that would ensue to himself 
and to the Cavalry Officers at large, from 
the expected organization, and, in a 
highly disrespecttul tone, thought proper 
to constitute himself the medium for 
vindicating their, in his opinion, in- 
fringed right; also making statements 
unfounded in fact, tending to excite dis- 
content, and presuming ‘ to infer that the 
irregular Cavalry may be kept up as much 
for the convenience of private patronage 
as for public expediency.’ 

Immediately on this document being 
submitted to Government, a reply was 
returned, the 15th July, pa the 
Adjutant-General of the army, disprov- 
ing, by areference to facts, all Major 
Dickson’s mis-statements. His Lordship, 
in Council, however, conceiving that 
Officer to have erred only through a 
want of judgment, he was merely repre- 
hended for the tone of violence and dis- 
respect which characterized his memo- 
rial, and assured that it would be for- 
warded to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors by an early despatch. 

Major Dickson, nevertheless, after a 
lapse of nearly three mouths, repeated 
the offence, in a long letter addressed to 
the Adjutant-General of the army, dated 
15th Angust, even before he had received 
the reply to his first memorial. This 
second address was only distinguished 
from the former, by an awkwardly flat- 
tering appeal to the Commander-in- 
Chief, against the measures of the Go- 
vernment, of which his Excellency is a 
member, or rather against those of the 
authorities in England, from whom the 
regulations emanated. 

‘The Government would have been wil- 
ling to give Major Dickson credit for the 
feelings which may have induced the 
apology he has since offered, had not the 
offeuce been a deliberate repetition ot 
unfounded assertions, and insubordinate 
insinuations, which, in the opinion of 
the Governor-General in Council, de- 
manded his immediate suspension. 


RELIEF OF TROOPS, 


Head Quarters, Sept. 14, 1824.—With 
the sanction of Goveriment, the follow- 
ing reliet of troops will take place, at the 
times and in the order hereafter detailed : 
—2d L. C. from Mhow to Neemuch, 
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right wing 15th Oct. left wing when re- 
lieved by Bombay troops.—3d L. C. from 
Nusseerabad to Muttra, a wing about 
16th Sept. a wing when relieved by right 
wing of 7th Regt —5th L. C. from Muttra 
to Sultanpore (Benares), a wing Ist Oct. 
and the other wing when relieved by 2d 
wing of 3d Regt.—7th L. C. from Nee- 
much to Nusseerabad, right wing Ist 
Oct. left wing when relieved by right 
wing of 2d Regt.—é#th L. C. from Nagpore 
to Kareilly, when relieved by Madras 
troops.—2d ‘Ir. Horse Brigade, from 
Mhow to Meerut, when relieved by Bom- 
bay troops.—5th Tr. Horse Brigade, from 
Nagpore to Meerut, when relieved by 
Madras troops.—6th and 7th Cos. Ist 
Batt. from Nagpore to Cawnpore, when 
relieved by Madras troops.—5th Comp. 
Ist Batt. from Mhow to Allahabad, when 
relieved by Bombay troops.—H.M.’sS9th 
Foot, from Cawnpore to Meerut, Ist 
Novy.—H.M.’s 4th Foot, from Meerut 
to Ghazeepore, Ist Nov.—lIst. Eur. Regt. 
from Nagpore to Cawnpore, when re- 
lieved by Madras troops.—2d Eur. Regt. 
from Dinapore to Cawnpore, 15th Jan. 
—4th N. I. from Neemuch to Loodhiana, 
10th Oct.—6th N. I. from Asseerghur to 
Lucknow, when relieved by Bombay 
troops.—l0th N.I. from Setapoore to 
Nusseerabad, right wing on 10th Oct. 
left wing when relieved by 34th Regt.— 
12th N. L. from Meerut to Loodhiana, 
right wing on l0th Oct. left wing when 
relieved by right wing of 35th Regt.— 
15th N. I. from Mhow to Pertab Ghur, 
when relieved by Bombay troops.—17th 
N.I. from Nagpore to Bhopalpore, when 
relieved by Madras troops.—léth N. |. 
from Goorgaon and Delhi to Secrora, 
when relieved by 22d Regt.—19th N. I. 
from Agra to Hansi, on 15th Oct.—20th 
N. I. from Secrora to Midnapore, on 
Lith Oct.—2Ist N. 1. from aban to 
Muttra, when relieved by 60th Regt.— 
2ith N. 1. from Hansi to Delhi, on 10th 
Noy. when relieved by 19th Regt.—2éth 
N. I. from Pertab Gur to Berhampore, 
on 26th Sept.—34th N. [. from Loodhiana 
to Sectapore, on Ist Dee.—35th N.1 

from Loodhiana to Meerut, right wing on 
10th Oct. left wing when relieved by 
right wing of 12th Regt.—36th N. I. from 
Nuseerabad to Agra, about 16th Sept.— 
37th N.1. from Nagpore to Benares, 
when relieved by Madras troops.—43d 
N. I. from Kurnaul to Sangor, right wing 
on 10th Oct. left wing when relieved by 
right wing of 53d Regt.—53d N., [. from 
Sangor to Kurnaul, right wing on [0th 
Oct. left wing when relieved by right 
wing of 43d Regt.—55th N. I. from Mhow 
to Neemuch, when relieved by Bombay 
troops.—A6th N.I. from Delhi to Nus- 
seerabad, on 20th Noy. when relieved by 
24th Regt.—seth N. I. from Nusseerabad 
to Agra, on 15th Dec.—60th N. I. from 
Bhopaulpore to Lucknow, when relieved 
by 17th Regt.—63d N. L from Lucknow 
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to Delhi, and Goorgaon, when relieved 
by 6th Regt. 
NEW COMPANIES OF PIONEERS. 

Fort MWilliam, Sept. 16, 1824.—The 
following resolutions of Government are 
published for general information : 

Ist. hat three temporary companies 
of Pioneers, of the usual strength, and 
accoutred similarly to the same class of 
men on the permanent establishment, be 
raised at Chittagong, and the non-com- 
missioned officers for the above compa- 
nies to be selected from among overseers 
belonging to such establishments as have 
been temporarily suspended. 

2d. That the command and general 
superintendence of the department be 
committed to Capt. J. A. Schalch, su- 
perintendent of canals and bridges, with 
the official rank of Major, and attached 
to the Head-Quarters of the army during 
the present war. 

3d.. That the following Officers be 

laced under the orders of Capt J. A. 
Schalch, with the least practicable de- 
lay :—Capt. T. Taylor, 5th L. C. ; Lieut. 
J. Bedford, 48th N. L.; Lieut. kh. 
Wroughton, 63d N. L. ; Lieut. B. Browne, 
Artil.; Lieut. R. Wilcox, 59th N. L.; 
Lieut. R. B. Pemberton, 44th N.1.; 
Lieut. G. Thompson, Engineers; Lieut. 
J. A Crommelin, Engineers, 


ESTABLISI!MENT OF FIELD HOSPITALS, &c. 


Fort William, Sept. 16, 1824—At the 
recommendation of the Commander-in- 
Chief, the establishment of two Field 
Hospitals is authorized on the eastern 
frontier, at such points and from such 
dates as his Excellency may please to 
direct. 

A central Medical Depot will also be 
formed at Dacca. 


AUGMENTATION TO FIELD BATTERIES OF 
FOOT ARTILLERY. 


Fort William, Sept. 2, 1824.—At the 
recommendation of his Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, an addition of 16 
spare horses and 24 spare drivers is to be 
made to each field-battery of Foot Artil- 
lery, with horse draught, until further 
orders. The horses are henceforth to be 
driven by mounting the Syces when con- 
sidered necessary. 


FORMATION OF THE 69TH REGIMENT. 


Head- Quarters, Nov. 10, 1624.—In 
pursuance of the order of the Right Hon. 
the Governor-General in Council, under 
date the 4th Nov., the 69th Regt. N. 1. is 
to be raised and disciplined at Benares ; 
to which station the Officers of the late 
47th Regt. N. I. (now posted to the 69th 
Rest.) are, with the exception of Lieut. 
Col. Cartwright, who is posted to the 2d 
Europ. Regt., to proceed without delay. 

Lieut. Col, J, W. Blackney, of the 
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35th N. 1, is removed to the 69th Regt., 
and directed to proceed to Benares with 
all practicable expedition, and commence 
the formation of the Regt. ; andin order 
to give it the advantage of a portion of 
old soldiers, twenty men py company 
will be drafted from several corps of the 
line, in addition to a complete comple- 
ment of Native commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers. 


THE SEPOYS OF THE LATE 47TH REGT. 


Head-Quarters, Nov. \\, 1624.—The 
Sepoys of the late 47th Regt. who were 
exempted from the operation of Gov. G. 
O. of the 4th Nov., are drafted into the 
46th N.I., and will proceed under the 
command of Lieut. Col. Sargent, of the 
57th Regt., by water to Assam, to join 
that corps, as soon as the requisite ten- 
nage can be procured for them. 


FORMATION OF TWO REGIMENTS OF LOCAL 
HORSE, 


Fort William, Noo. 11, 1824.—Two 
regiments of Local Horse, of 8 rissallahs 
each, and 80 officers and men per ris- 
sallah, will be immediately raised and 
numbered 6 and 7, on the same scale as 
in the 2d, 3d, and 4th Regts., and on the 
like rates of pay, &c. 

These corps are to be formed, one in 
Rohilkund, or in the Meerut district, 
and one on the western frontier, at such 
points as his Exe. the Commander-in- 
Chief may direct. ‘The European and 
Native staff and establishments to each, 
will be exactly on the same scale and in 
the same proportion as in the other regi- 
ments of Local Cavalry. 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 


Fort William, Nov. 9.—Regt. of Ar- 
tillery.. Major W. 8. Whish removed 
from 2d to 2d batt. vice M‘Quhae ; Maj. 
R. M. O. Gramshaw posted to 2d batt. 
vice Whish; Capt. H. Ralfe removed 
from 2d comp. Ist batt. to 8th comp. 2d 
batt. vice Gramshaw; Capt. H. J. Wood 
posted to 2d comp. Ist batt. vice Ralfe ; 
ist Lieut. R. G. Roberts removed from 
3d comp. ist. batt., to 7th comp. 4th 
batt.; Ist Lieut. J. B. Backhouse re- 
moved from 3d comp. 3d_ batt. to 3d 
comp. Ist batt.; Ist Lieut. E. Madden 
posted to 3d comp. 3d batt.; Ist Lieut. 
J.S. Kirby removed from 4th comp. 3d 
batt. to 5th comp. 2d batt. vice Ist Lieut. 
P. A. Torckler from latter to former. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—Sept. 9. Capt. H. Sin- 
nock, 3d N. [. for health.—13. Ens, L. 
Hone, 67th N. I. for health—Oct. 14. 
Lieut. F. Beaty, Ist Europ. Regt. for 
health; Surg. W. Farquhar, for health. 
—16. Maj. B. Thomson, 6th L.C. for 
health. — 28. Surg. H. Moscrop, for 
health ;. Brev, Capt, A, Syme, 57th Nv, 
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for health—Nov. 4. Maj. J. L. Gale, 
N.{. for health; Lieut. R. Balderston, 
13d N. I. for health ; Lieut. C. Bracken, 
45th N.I. for health; Lient. J. S. K. 
Briscoe, 9th Madras N.I. for health; 
Lieut. R. Deacon, 10th Madras N. I. for 
health.—Nov. 11. Surg. J. Hare, H.C.’s 
apothecary, for health; Assist. Surg. 
W. Duff, for health. 


MADRAS. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George.—Sept. 24. Capt. J. 
Gwynne, 26th N.I. to be Paymast. to 
Field Force in Dooab, vice Browne, pro- 
moted.—28. Lieut. E. A. M‘Curdy, 27th 
N. 1. to be Aide-de-camp to Maj. Gen. 
H. Hall; Lieut. R. Thorpe, 27th N.1. to 
be Quarterm., Interp., aud Paymiast. to 
that corps, vice M‘Cardy.—Oct. 8. Lieut. 
(Brey. Capt.) G. Hutchinson, 24th N. 1. 
to be Brig. Maj. to troops serving at 
Sholapoor; Lieut. R. B. Fitagibbon to 
act as Assist. Adj. Geu. of Army until 
further orders; Lieut. C. H. Greeme, 
5th L. C, batt. as Quarterm., Interp., and 
Paymast. during absence of Lieut. Fitz- 
gibbon; Lieut. F. Whynyates, of Artil. 
to be ditto to Horse Brigade, vice Levy ; 
Lieut. A. G. Hyslop to be Adj, to ditto, 
vice Whynyates; Lieut. R, Seton to be 
Quarterm., Interp., and Paymast. to 4th 
Batt. vice Polwhele; Lieut. C. Hosmer 
to be Adj. to ditto, vice Seton; Lieut. J. 
N. R. Campbell, 2d L. C. to be Quarterm., 
Interp., and Paymast.; Lieut. W. D. 
Dalzell, 16th N. 1. to be ditto, vice M‘Far- 
lane ; Lieut. J. Randall to be Adj. vice 
Dalzell; Lieut. J. Cuxton, 19th N.I. to 
be Quarterm., Interp., and Paymast. vice 
Bonnette ; Lieut. H. T. Hitchins to be 
Adj. vice Webbe ; Lieut. R. J. Nixon, 
25th N. Ll, to be Quarterm., [nterp., and 
Paymast. vice Pace ; Lieut. J. C. Sted- 
man, 34th N. L. tobe Quarterm., Interp., 
and Paymast. vice Armstrong ; Lieut. H. 
Wright, 37th N.I. to be ditto, vice 
Clarke ; Ensign J. Gordon, 26th N. I. to 
be Aide-de-camp to Lieut.Gen. Bowser, 
commanding in Mysore, vice Brodie ; 
Lieut. J. Briggs, 13th N. I. appointed to 
first class of Survey-branch attached to 
Quarterm. Gen. department of Madras 
troops at Rangoon; Lieut. Col. C. Hop- 
kinson to command Artil. serving with 
the Madras division at Rangoon, vice 
Burton.—22. Capt. H. A. Millar, 9th N.I. 
to command detach, at Cuddapah. 


PROMOTIONS, 


Fort St. George—Sept. 10. 6th L. C. 
Lieut. and Brevet Capt, W. Babington to 
be Captain and Cornet, E. Armytage to 
be Lieutenant, vice Johnson, deceased, 
dated 20 May 1624.—28. 4th L. C. Lieut. 
and Brevet Capt. J. C. B. Doveton to be 
Captain and Cornet ; A. Borradaile to be 
Lieutenant, vice Patullo, deceased, dated 
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24 Sept. 1824.—16th N. /. Lieut, A. Mac 
Farlane to be Captain, and Ensign O.F. 
Sturt to be Lieutenant, vice ‘Trotter, de- 
ceased, dated 19 Aug. 1824.—Oct. 4. 5th 
N.1. Ens. S. Prescott to be Lieutenant, 
vice Maires, deceased, dated 19 Sept. 
1424, 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort St. George—Sept. 24. Surgeon 
J.C. Atkinson to have charge of Lunatic 
Hospital, the Female Asytum, and North 
Western District ; Ass. Surg Shedden, 
appointed to Collectorate of Coimbatore, 
vice Jones, promoted; Ass. Surg. A. N. 
Magrath, appointed to Zillah of Chingle- 
put, vice Reed, promoted.—Oct. 8. Surg. 
M.S. Moore to be Staff Surgeon to Field 
Force in Dooab, vice Trotter ; Surg. A.B. 
Peppin to be Garrison Surgeon of Trin- 
chinopoly, vice Wyse. 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 


Head Quarters, Sept. 28.—Col. H.S. 
Scott, from 55th to 4th N.1.; Lieut. Col. 
Com. C.'T. G. Bishop appointed to 35th 
N. 1.5 Lieut. Col. H. Swayne appointed 
to 2d N.1L.; Lieut. Col. FP. W. Wilson re- 
moved from 2d to 35th N.L.; Lieut. Col. 
H. Bowdler appointed to 41st N.h; Lieut. 
Col. H. W. Sale removed from 41st to 
49th N. I. 


Cadets Posted. 

J. Oakley to 6th L. C.; W. Elsey, 43d 
N.1.; H. Wakeman, 42d do.; H. A. Hol- 
combe, 18th do.; R. K. M‘Leod, 43d do.; 
E.V. P. Holloway, 42d do. ; J.C. Dardell, 
39th do.; R. Shirreff, 2d do.; W. Rus- 
sell, 18th do. 

Cudets appointed to do duty. 

Oct.4.—C. M. West, H. Marshall, 
W.E. L. Evelyn, H. Griffiths, and W, 
Beaumont, with 33d N.L.; C.A. Moore, 
aud ‘I. J. Fisher, lst do.; W.W. Cooke, 
24th do. ; and J. Wilkinson 33d do. 

Removals in Infantry. 

Oct.9.—Col. T. Boles from 32d to 44th 
N.1I ; Lieut. Col. Com. M. L. Pereira 
from 48th to 33d N. 1.3; Lieut. Col. #. 
Brodie from 33d to 24th N.L.; Lieut. Cob. 
G. Jackson from 8th to 24th N. 1.; Lieut. 
Col. J. S. Fraser from 24th to 43d N. Ls 
Ens. C. Pickering, of 49th regt. posted 
to 2d batt. Pioneers, vice Cuxton. 

Removals and Postings ia Artillery. 

Oct. 13.—Capts. J. G. Bouner from 
Horse Brigade to Ist batt.; W. T. Lewis 
posted to Ist batt.; F. Bond to Ist batt. ; 
I’. Biddle to 2d batt.; J. Lambe to Ist 
batt ; J. M. Ley to 2d batt.; T. T. Paske 
from 2d to 4th batt.—First Lieutenants 
T. Ditmas to Ist batt.; TT. H. Humffreys 
to 2d batt. ; J. I. Ashton to 2d batt.; G. A. 
Goldingham to Ist batt.; S.S. Trevos to 
2d batt.; J.W. Croggon to 2d batt.; N. H. 
Fish to 2d batt. ; T. K. Whistler to Ist 
batt.; W. H. Miller to Ist batt. 

Oct, 14.—Lieut, Colonel S, Cleaveland 
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posted to 2d batt. Artillery, aud appointed 
to command Artillery with Nagpore 
Subsid. Force ; Maj.J. Wilkinson posted 
to Ist batt. Artillery ; Capt. G, Conran 
removed from |st batt. to the Horse Brig, 
Artillery; Capt. R. G. Polwhele posted 
to 2d batt. Artillery; Lieut. C. Hosmur 
removed from Horse Brigade to 4th or 
Golundauze batt. of Artillery; Assist. 
Surg. F, Godfrey removed from 2d to 
40th regt.; and Assist. Surg. J. Morton 
from 40th to 2d regt. 

Oct. 22. Assist. Surg. G. Beetson to do 
duty under Garrison Surgeon of Fort 
St. George until opportunity offers for his 
proceeding to Rangoon, 


BOMBAY. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Bombay Castle, Sept. 23.—Lieut. Col- 
G. Brooks, 34 N.J. to be a Member of 
the Standing Committee of Survey, vice 
Roome, resigned—25. Lieut. Graeme, 
3d Cav. to be Quartermaster of Brigade 
at Poonah, vice Willoughby.—Oct. 2. 
Capt. G, B. Aitcheson, 6th N.I. to be 
Acting Superintendent of Bazars in the 
Deccan, vice Sandwith.—The following 
Cadets and Assistant Surgeons having 
reported their arrival, are appointed as 
follows: Mr. H. Bury and the Hon. A.O. 
Murray to be Cornets, Mr. 8S. A. Crofton 
to be Ensigu; and Mr. A. J. Montefiore 
to be Assistant Surgeon.—Oct. 5. Lieut. 
J. Sanders, 15th N.1I. to be Line Adju- 
tant at Deesa, vice Troward ; Lieut. A. W. 
Pringle, 14th N.1. to be Quartermaster 
of Brigade, vice Willoughby. 

13th N. 1.—Oct. 8 Lieut. A. Bradford 
to be Interpreter in Hindoostanee and 
Quartermaster, vice Spence, transferred 
to 14th regt. Ist Oct. W324. 

5th N.1. Eus. H. Wood to be 2d or 
Mahratta Interpreter, Ist Oct. 1824. 

2ist N. 7. Ens. R. Long to be 2d or 
Mahratta Interpreter, Ist Oct. 1624. 

Oct. 11.—Lieut. Col. Wilson, 2d L. C. 
to command Malwa Field Force ; Assist. 
Com, Gen. Ellis, from Surat Div. to be 
Assist. Com. Gen. at Mhow; Capt. G.W. 
Gibson, regt. Artillery, to be De », Com. 
of Stores at Mhow ; Lieut. ‘Athill, from 
Sholapore, to be Executive Engineer at 
Mhow;; Lieut. H. Keddington, 22d N. 1. 
to be Garrison Staff Officer atAsseenghur; 
Lieut. Willoughby to be Dep. Assistant 
Quarterm. General with Malwa Force ; 
Capt. Hart to be Dep. Assist. Quarterm. 
Gen. in South Concan. 

The following Cadets for Infantry and 
Cavalry, having reported their arrival, 
are appointed as follows :—Mr.W. Meeke 
to be Cornet; and Messrs, E. George, 
J.G. Gordon, and A. S. Hawkins to be 
Ensigns. 

Oct. 15,—Lieut. G. R. Lyons, Hon. 
Artillery, to succeed Capt. Gibson as 

Dep. Com. of Stores at Kair-ah—2h, 
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Lieut. J. Laing to be Adjutant to batt- 
of Pioneers, vice Goodiff, promoted, 
dated 15 Oct. 1624; Capt. A. R. Camp- 
bell to be Sub. Assist. Com. Gen. on the 
Estab. ; Ens. D. Davidson, 17th regt. N.1. 
to act as an Assist. to Revenue Surveyor 
in Guzerat durivg absence of Lieut. Da- 
maresq.—26. Lieut. Beck, 10th regt. to 
assist Capt. Hart in repairing the Roads 
down the Kommarlee Ghaut, and thence 
to Chaploon; Capt. Ms Bagnold, 23d 
regt. N.I. to be a Brigade Major to the 
Forces, dated 11 Nov. 1824; Capt.W. H. 
Sykes, 17thregt. N.I. to officiate as Sta- 
tistical Reporter.—30. Ensign G. M‘Don-~ 
nell, llth regt. N.1. to be Interpreter 
& Quartermaster in Hindoostanee, dated 
1 Dec. 1824.—Dee. 6. Lieut. G. W. Black- 
ley, 14th regt. N.1. to act as Adjutant 
until further orders, vice Pouget, pro- 
moted, dated 2 Dec. 1824. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bombay Castle, Sept. 28.—Surgeon 
Smyttant to have Medical charge of the 
Gaol, and duty of attending Coroner. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Bombay Castle, Oct.15. 

6th Regt. N. 1. Ensign R. Farquhar to 
be Lieutenant, vice Gibson, deceased, 
dated 27 June 1624. i 

4th Regt. N. J.—Nov. 30. Sen. Lieut. 
J. Finlay to be Captain, and Ens. R. Bou- 
chier to be Lieutenant, vice M‘Cullum, 
deceased, dated 10 Nov. 1824. 

14th Regt. N. 1.—Dee. 4. Lieut. L. R. 
Home to be Captain, and Ensign C. W. 
Wenn to be Lieutenant, vice Dunlop, de- 
ceased, dated 3d Dec. 1824. 

19th Regt. N. 1.—Dee. 6. Ens. E. H. 
Hart to be Lieutenant, vice Morley, de- 
ceased, dated 30 Nov. 1824. 

10th Regt. N.I. Sen. Lieut. P. W. Pou- 
get to be Captain, and Ens. J. Hay to be 
Lieutenant, vice Gallwey, deceased, dated 
2 Dec, 1824. 


MEDICAL PROMOTIONS, 


Bombay Castle, Sept. 23.—Ass. Surg. 
J.M’Neil to be Surgeon, vice Ogilvy, 
dated 19 July 1824, 


ADJUSTMENT OF RANK, 


Bombay Castle, Oct. 15.—Lieut. H. 
Hart, 6th regt. N. 1. to take rank vice 
Maxwell, deceased, dated 17 Mar. 124 ; 
Lieut. T. Ridout, ditto ditto, vice Aitche- 
son, promoted, dated | May 1624. 


MEDICAL ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 


Bombay Castle, Sept. 23.—Surgeon F. 
Sheppee to take rank, vice Sharpe, re- 
tired, dated 22 July 1823; Surg. W. Pur- 
nell, ditto, 8 March 1824; Surgeon W. 
Frazer, ditto, on New Establishment, 
1] May 1821; Surg, L. Hathway, ditto, 
ditto, 1 May 1824, 
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REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 


Bombay Castle.—Sept. 25. Lieut. J. 
Fiulay, 3d N.I. and F. Elderton of 4th N.I, 
permitted to exchange Corps.—Oct. 2. 
Second Lieut. C. Crawley, 3d regt. N.1. 
to exchange with Second Lieut. E. W. 
Jones, 4th regt. N.I.—5. Lieut. R. Tro- 
ward, 13th N. J. transferred to Rajcote 
as Line Adjutant, vice Worthy, promoted ; 
Lieut. W. Noton, Quartermaster and 
Juterpreter to 22d N.1. and Lieut. G. 
Macintosh, same regiment, doing duty 
as Quartermaster and Interpreter to 
Marine Batt. are permitted to exchange 
Nppointments. 

Cadets permanently posted. 

Oct. 15. F.J. Bordwine to Engineers.— 
Cornets ; G. W. Money, 3d L. C.; ‘I. B. 
Hamilton, Ist L.C.; G.G. Malet, 3d 
4 C.; J. Penny Ist L. C.—Ensigns : 
W. Jones, 20th N.I.; D. Graham, 19th 
N.1.; BR. E, Phillips, 7th N.1; H. H. 
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Doherty, 18th N.I.; A. Shepheard, 24th 
N.1.; W. Thatcher, 7th N. L 

Dec. 7.—Capt. J. Snodgrass, Assistant 
Com. Gen. is transferred from the Ba- 
roda Subsidiary Force to the Poonah 
Division of the Army, from the Ist inst, 


TFURLOUGHS, 


Bombay Castle, Sept. 23.—Lieut. O. 
Poole, Yth N. 1. and Lieut. C. H. Wells, 
16th N. I. to Europe for health.—Oct. 8. 
Capt J. Farquharson ¢th N. 1. to Europe 
on private affairs.—Nov. 26. Lieut. J. 
Hardy, 2d Grenadier regt. to Europe for 
health, for three years.—30. Lieut. Col. 
W. Turner, Ist Regt. L. C. to the Cape, 
and eventually to Europe, for health ; 
Capt. E. Pearson, Lith N. [. to Europe, 
for three years, on sick Certificate ; 
Assistant Surgeon D.Stewart, of Medical 
Establishment to Europe for health.— 
Dec. 4. Capt. Goodiff, 16th regt. N. I. to 
Europe for three years, on furlough. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA, 


[From the London Gazettes.) 
BENGAL. 

llth Light Dragoons. Lieut. C. We- 
therall to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Durie, who retires, dated 29 June 182 
Cornet A. Ahmuty to be Lieutenant by 
purchase, vice Wetherall, ditto; Gent. 
Cadet F. D. George, from Royal Military 
College, to be Cornet by purchase, vice 
Ahimuty, dated 24 March 1825. 

13th Foot. Capt. John Lintott, from 
half-pay 60th Foot, to be Captain, vice 
Kelly, appointed to Rifle Brigade, dated 
9 April 1625; Eusign W. M. Brownrigg, 
to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
Howard, killed in action, dated 29 May 
1824; C. Savage, Gent. to be Ensign, 
vice Brownrigg, ditto. 

34th Foot. Lieut. Francis Bernard, from 
half-pay 24th Foot, to be Lieutenant,vice 
Coghlan, appointed to the 61st Foot, 
dated 9 April 1625; Geo. Green, Gent. 
from the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, to be Ensign, vice Campbell, 
appointed to the 72d Foot, dated 7 April 
1625; Ens. J. Campbell to be Lieutenant 
without purchase, vice Michell, dead of 
his wounds, dated i July 1824; Ens. F. 
Tudor, ditto, dated 10 Feb. 1625; E. 
Evans, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Campbell, 
dated 24 March 1825. 

59th Foot. W. Jesse, Gent. to be En- 
sign without purchase, vice Jones, pro- 
woted in 5éth regt. dated 9 April 1825. 


MADRAS. 


lst Foot. Lieut. John Nelson Ingram 
to be Captain, dated 7 April 1*25.—To 
be Lieutenants : Ens. Edward K, Stra- 
thern Butler, dated 7 April 1825 ; Lieut. 
John Sampson, trom half-pay 2!st Foot, 


vice Ingram, dated 8 April 1825.—To be 
Ensigns: Thomas Wood, Gent. from 
the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, dated 8 April 1625; Alexander 
M‘Kenzie, Gent. vice Butler, dated 9 
April 1625. 

30th Foot. Lieut. M. Schoof, from 67th 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Deane, who 
exchanges, dated 3 June 1824, 

54th Foot, Capt. Arthur Frederick Bar- 
bauld, from the half-pay of the 1#th regt. 
to be Captain, vice Campbell, appointed 
to the 99th regt. dated 8 April 1825; Ens. 
Henry William Harris to be Lieutenant 
without purchase, dated # April 1825; 
Henry Carleton Bordes Serjeant, Gent. 
to be Ensign, vice Harris, dated # April 
1625; Ensign F. Gonsidine to be Lieu- 
t ‘nant without purchase, vice Claus, de- 
ceased, dated 6 June 1824, 


BOMBAY, 


4th Light Dragoons. To be Captains 
without purchase ; Lieut. F. D. Daly, vice 
Sale, deceased, dated 26 June 1421; 
Capt. J. Elliot from half-pay 21st Light 
Dragoons, vice Barlow, deceased, dated 
I July 1824; Cornet J.S. Smith to be 
Lieutenant, vice Daly, dated 10 Dec. 
1624; E. Harvey, Gent. to be Cornet by 
purchase, vice Smith, dated 24 Mar.1824 ; 
Serj. Maj. J. Harrison to be Adjutant, 
with rank of Cornet, vice Dixon, dated 
dated 25 June 1824; Cornet and Adut. 
G. Dixon to be Quartermaster, vice Aller , 
deceased, dated 25 June 1424, 

47th Foot. D. Campbell, Gent. to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice Murphy, 
nromoted in GOth regt. dated 11 {pril 
825. 

67th Foot, Lieut. C. Deane, from 30th 
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Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Schoof, who 
exchanges, dated 3 June 1824. 
CEYLON. 

16th Foot. To be Captains: Lieut. Sa- 
muel Browne, dated 7 April 1825 ; Lieut. 
John D’Arcy, from the 17th Light Dra- 
goons, dated 8 April 1825.—T’o be Lieu- 
tenants : Ens. Charles Frederick Thomp- 
son, dated 7 April 1425; Lieut. Brickell 
Alexander, from half-pay 56th Foot, 
dated 8 April 1825.—To be Ensigns : 
John Mac Intosh, Gent. dated 6 April 
1825; Bryan Keating O'Dwyer, Gent. 
vice Thomson, dated 9 April 1825, 

45th Foot. Lieut. Lambert Cowell, from 
the half-pay of the 19th regt. to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Goodriff, appointed to the 
66th regt. dated 8 April 1625.—To be 
Ensigns : Robert Lewis, Gent. from the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
dated 7 April 1425; George Christopher 
Barnewall, Gent. vice Powell, whose ap- 
pointment is not to take place, dated 8 
April 1825; Brey. Licut. Col. Ximenes, 
from 62d Foot, to be Lieut, Col. without 
purchase, dated 25 March 1425.—To be 
“Captains: Lieuts. R. Kelly & H. Forbes, 
dated 25 March 1625; Lient. A. A. Van 
Cortlandt, from 8th Light Dragoons, 
dated 26 March 1825.—To be Lieute- 
nants: Ensigns J. Macintyre, T. Eman 
and N. Sykes, dated 25 March 1825 ; 
Lient. A. A. Armstrong, from half-pay 
Newfoundland Fencibles; Lieut. A. 
Clarke from ditto, 22d Foot (repaying 
the difference) ; Lieut. R.C. Elliot, from 
ditto of regiment; Lieut. R. S. Knox, 
from ditto 91st Foot ; Lieut. J.M. Good- 
riff, from 7th Foot; Lieut. A. G. Sedley, 
from 3d Royal Vet. Batt.; Lieut. J.Forbes, 
from half-pay of the regt.; Lieut. T. 
Chadwick, from eer 7th West India 
Regt.; Lieut. G. Bell, from half-pay 
34th Foot; Lieut. W. Metge, from half- 
pay 48th Foot ; Second Lieut J. Geddes, 
trom Royal Staff Corps, vice Kellie, dated 
26 Mareh 1825; Ensign G. Buller, from 


63d Foot, vice Forbes, dated 26 March 
1825.—To be Ensigns: Ens. A. Arm- 
strong, from half-pay Ist Garrison Batt. 
dated 25 March 1825; Ens. R. Stanford, 
from half- pay Cape Regt. dated 26 March 
1825; J. Du Vernett, Gent, vice Eman, 
dated 27 March 1825, and H.C. Powell, 
Gent. vice Sykes, dated 25 March 1625. 
CAPE. 

6¢4 Foot. Captain Edwin Irwin, from 
half-pay 87th Foot. to be Captain, vice 
Ralph Meredith, who exchanges, dated 
7th April 1825,—To be Lieutenant: Se- 
cond Lieut. Wm. Pottinger, from the 
Royal Artillery, dated 9 April 1425.—To 
be Ensign: Ensign Edward Kirwan, 
from half-pay 88th Foot, vice John 
Atholl Bannatyne Murray M‘Gregor, who 
exchanges, dated 7 April 1825; J. A. B. 
M‘Gregor, Geut. to be Ensign without 
purchase, vice Foley, promoted, dated 
24 March 1825; Lieut. R. Hart, from 
7éth Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 
dated 25 Mareh 1825. 


[From the Indian Gazette.} 


BENGAL. 


Fort William, Oct. 30.—Lieut. T. S. 
O. Halloran, H.M.’s 44th Regt. to be Bri- 
gade Major to Brig. Gen. Dunkin, and 
directed to proceed to Dacca. 


FURLOUGHS—IIIS MAJESTY’S FORCES, 


To Europe.—Sept. 6. Lieut. Browne, 
44th Foot. for health.—21. Lieut. Sper- 
ling, 16th Lancers, on private affairs ; 
Ens. Thomson, 69th Foot, for one year, 
for health.—22, Lieut. and Adj. Purcell, 
46th Foot, for health.—Oct. 1. Lieut. 
Norman, 459th Foot, for health.—Lieut. 
Pigot, 59th Foot, for health.—Nov. 10. 
Capt. Carr, 41st Foot, for health; Capt. 
Ellis, 16th Lancers, for health.—13. Brey. 
Maj. Howard, 30th Foot, for health, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 

Births —Sept. 1. The lady of 'T. J. 
‘Turner, Esq., civil service, collector 
of Sibpour, of a daughter—At Kur- 
naul, the lady of J. M‘Dowell, Esq., 
superintendent surgeon, of a daugh- 
ter.—3d. At Aurungabad, the lady of 
Capt. F. Patterson, Aurungabad division, 
of a sou.—6th. At Nusseerabad, the lady 
of Lieut. Pennefather, 3d L.C., of a son. 
—At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Wor- 
rall, of a danghter.—7th. At Benares, 
the lady of Lieut. R. C. Dickson, of art., 
ofa son.—l0th. The lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Becher, of a daughter.—At Codtai, Tir- 
hoot, the lady of R. 8. Cahill, Esq., of a 
son.—At Goruckpore, the lady of F. 
Currie, Esq., C.S., of a daughter.—1 2th. 
At Futtehgurgh, the lady of Lieut. J. F. 
Hatton, of engineers, of a son.—l3th. 
At Kaz Gunge, the lady of Capt. Scott, 
adj. Gardner’s horse, of a daughter.— 
15th. The lady of Capt. Eastgate, of a 
daughter.—At Intally, Mrs. M. A. Bur- 
gess, of a daughter.—I6th. The lady of 
W. P. Mauston, Esq., of a daughter.—At 
Serampore, Mrs. J. Higginson, of a son. 
—17th. At Bishop’s College, the lady of 
the Rev. Principal Mill, of a daughter.— 
19th, At Bareilly, the lady of Lieut. Grif- 
fiths, of a danghter.—At Cawnpore, the 
wife of Dr. A. Davidson, of a daughter. 
—20th. At Benares, the lady of Capt. S. 
Watson, 55th N.!., of a son.—2Ist. At 
Chowringhee, Mrs. W. Fendall, of a 
daughter.—At Bankipore, Mrs. J. Gray, 
of a son.—24th. At Bareilly, the lady of 
W. Chalmers. Esq., M.D., of a daughter. 
—At Chinsurah, Mrs. C. Barber, of a 
daughter.—At Midnapoor, the lady of 
Lieut. V. Shortland, superintend , N.D., 
Cuttac Road, of a son.—26th. At Chow- 
ringhee, the lady of J. A. Dorin, Esq., 
C.S., of ason.—At Barrackpore. the lady 
of Capt. C. F. Wild, 24th N.I., of a 
daughter.—27th. At Secrora, the lady of 
Capt. H. James, 20th N.J., of a daughter. 
At Barrackpore, the lady of Maj. W. 
Swinton, of a son.—29th. At Howrah, 
Mrs. Cliffe, of a daughter.—Oct. 1. Mrs. 
O. F, Benns, of a son.—3d. At Barrack- 
yore, the lady of Mr. Saperintend. Surg. 

srown, of a son.—Mrs. D. Gomes, of a 
daughter.—The lady of J. W. Hogg, Esq., 
of ason.—The lady of P. Stewart, Esq., 
M.D., of ason.—5th. At Allipore, the 
lady of G. Gooch, Esq., civil service, of 
a daughter—6th. The lady of N. Hud- 
son, Esq., of a daughter.—7th. At Be- 
nares, the lady of J. M. Macnab, Esq., 
civil service, of a son.—8th. At Hoogly, 
the lady of W. H. Belli, Esq., of a daugh- 
ter—Hth. At Jubulpore,. the wife of 


Lieut. M. Nicolson, of a daughter.—15th. 
At sea, on board the Larkins, the lady of 
Capt. Jordoun, of a daughter.—I9th, 
Mrs. M. Martin,of a daughter.—At Moor- 
shedabad, Mrs. A. Smelt, of asou.—20th. 
‘The lady of Mr. F. D. Bellew, supervisor 
of Ghauts, of a son.—2Ist. At Cool- 
bariah, the lady of G. Barton, Esq., ofa 
son.—At Arrah, the lady of W. Lam- 
bert, Esq., civil service, of a son.—22d. 
At Ghazeepore, Mrs. Watson, of a daugh- 
ter.—24th. At Battora, near Jaunpore, 
the lady of Major H. Wrottesley, of a 
daughter.—25th. At Cawnpore, the lady 
of J, Wemyss, Esq,, civil service, of a 
son.—26th. At Buxar, the lady of Capé. 
J. Oliver, Assist. Poosa Stud, of adaaae 
ter.—The lady of Capt. T. Baker, of the 
ship Nearchus, of a daughter.—27th. At 
Barrackpore, the lady of Maj. W. Swin- 
ton, of ason.—Nov. 1. At Arrah, the 
lady of Lient.-Col. Com. Baldock, of a 
son.—4th. In Fort William, the lady of 
H. Cavell, Esq., of ason.—7th. Mrs, J. 
Lord, of a sou.—9th. Mrs. A.J. Boilard, 
of a son.—1 Ith. At Ballygung, Mrs. Gor- 


don, of a son.—17th. At Calcutta, the 
lady of J. M‘Kenzie, Esq., of a son— 
At Chowringher,, the lady of Capt. R. 
Horne, of R.N.J., of a daughter.—At 
Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. J. A. Scott, 
Ist Reg. L.C., of a son.—l8th. In Fort 
William, the lady of Maj. W. H. Dennie, 


H.M. 13th Light Infantry, of a son. 
Marriages. —Sept. 3d. Mr. T. P. Whit- 
tenbury, to Eliza Fmily, eldest danghter 
of the late Dr. J. Spratt, civil service, 
Beucoolen.—12th. At Dinapore, Mr. J. 
Dobson, of the central board of revenue, 
to Miss F. Chamberlain.—léth. Mr. T. 
W. Dalrymple, coach-maker, to Mrs. 
Nicholls, widow of the late S. Nicholls, 
Esq —20th. R. Wells, Esq., civil service, 
to Frances, second daughter of W. 
‘Trower, Esq.—25th. Mr. W. K. Ord, to 
Mary Ann, second daughter of the late 
D. Templeton, Esq.—Oct. 2d. Lieut. C. 
Fowle, 65th N.I., to Mary Anne, second 
daughter of W. Thomas, Esq., surg. 4th 
N.i.—Mr. T. Mitchell, master of the 
H.C.’s brig Tarch, to Miss M. Wright.— 
5th. J. Williamson, Esq., oi Serampore, 
to Mrs. A. Carey, relict of the late F, 
Carey, Esq.—1lth. At Dum-Dum, Capt. 
C. Graham, of Artillery, to Mary, third 
daughter of the late Col. Taylor, of River- 
hill, Kent.—13th. Mr. J. Moore, to Miss 
A. I. Mackenzie —18th. At Scunderabad, 
Lieut. J. W. Poyntz, H.M. 30th Reg., to 
Miss E. ‘Tl. Stoddard.—2Ist. J. Lowe, 
Esq., to Mrs. Bennett, relict of the late 
W. R. B. Bennett, Esq., civil ser- 
vice. —29th. At Delhi, Mr. y George, to 
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Miss Chavces, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Chavees.—At Paneeput, Mr. W. Kelly, 
to Miss A. Lamaister.—Noy. 13th. Mr. 
W.S. Blackburn, to Miss J. G. Ross. 
—Lately, ‘I’. Palmer, Esq., to Miss J. H- 
Adams.—l6th. At alcutta, Lieut. J. 
Butler, 3d N.1., to Miss A. Gunn.—20th. 
Lieat. C. Burrowes, 45th N.1., to Miss 
Wilkie, eldest daughter of the late Capt. 
J. Wilkie, 49th Reg. N.1. 

Deaths —Sept. 17, At Buxar, Agnes 
D. RB. Plantagenet, infant daughter of 
Maj. R. P. Field.—14th. Wm. Manning- 
ton, Esq., aged 32.—19th. Johv Marriott, 
son of W. Denman, Esq., aged three 
years.—21st. At Dum-Dum, J. E. Fer- 
guson,son of the late Rev. Mr. Fergu- 
son, parish of Ringussic, Perthshire— 
At Banda, Julia Charlotte, infant daugh- 
ter of G. Mainwaring, Esqy.—Capt. P. P. 
Nind, 3d L.C.—22d. At Intally, Mr. W. 
Butler, late head assist. in Adj. Gen.’s 
ollice.—At Nusseerabad, of dropsy, Lieut. 
Col. G. V. Barnes, commanding 36th 
N.I.—25th. At the age of 74, Joseph 
Barretto, Esq., one of the oldest inha- 
bitants and most respectable merchants 
of Calcutta. —27th. Mrs. KE. Boardman.— 
30th. At Chowringhee, Mrs. Skakespear, 
the lady of J. I’. Shakespear, Esq., civil 
service, aged 41.—Mrs. Izabel Han, aged 
54.—Oct. 1. Mrs. F. D’Rozario, aged 45. 
—Lieut. J. Alston, 40th N.I., aged 35.— 
At Pulicat, J. W. Mooder, Esq.—3d. At 
Neasurraye, Mr. R. Summers.—At Bar- 
rackpore, of cholera. Maj. C. Martin, 
Gist N.1. aged 45.—At Hindown, Ens. J. 
Chesney, 28th N. l—4th. At Dacca, 
Shearman Bird, Esq., one of the judges 
of the Prov. Court of Appeals and Circnit. 
Mr. Alex. Aubert, aged 40.—5th. At 
Cawnpore, Mrs. Ellary, wife of Quart. 
Mast. W. Ellary, H.M.’s59th Regt., aged 
27.—6th. At Howrah, Mr. S. Ritherdon, 
aged 27.—7th. At Dacca, Charles, the 
youngest son of the Rev. W. Parish, aged 
three years.—At Lucknow, Frances So- 
phia, daughter of Capt. A. Roberts, aged 
two years.—8th. Benjamin Fort, Esq., 
aged 27.—Mr. John Turner, aged 54.— 
9th. Mr.Gabriel D’Cruz, aged $4.—1 0th. 
At Dacca, Lieut -Col. R. A.C. Watson, 
44th N.I.—Mr. Patterson, Surg. of the 
ship Henry Porcher.—11th. Maj. Arthur 
Owen, 29th N.I., aged 25.— 12th, At Ran- 
goon, Lieut. J. Lindesay, 24th Regt., or 
Chiracole L.L., son of V. Lindesay, Esq., 
of Balmungie, Fifeshire, aged 21.—<At 
Mhow, Assist. Surg. H. Fraser, 15th N.1. 
—Mth. At Saugor, Lieut. T. B. Malden, 
2ist N.L—lith. At Delbi, Mr. J. T 
Brown, registrar to Board of Revenue, 
W. P.—2lst. Of cholera, Capt.G, Bun- 
yon, commander of the ship Cornwall.— 
23d. At Delhi, Mr. J. Gould, Surveying 
Depart.—24th. Maj. W. M‘Quhae, Beng. 
Artil., aged 38.—3lst. Mr. M. Bull.— 
Nov. 7th. At Coxially. near Cishnagur, 
Mr. Geo. John Wheatly.—At Dinapore, 
Caroline, the lady of Capt. R. A. Thomas, 


48th N.1.—8th. At Secrole, Maj. Gen. R. 
B. Gregory, C.B.—9th. At Trincomalee, 
Capt. J. Cooke, A.D.C. to Right Hon. 
the Gov. Gen. of India, and Lieut. in the 
Royal Marines.—10th. G. Crump, Esq. 
—Ilith. Lient. Harthwait, 27th Regt.— 
13th At Chandernagore, Miss M. Brunet. 
—17th. At Allipore, Anna Maria, wife of 
G. Gough, Esq., civil service —At Cos- 
simbazaar, H. W. Droz, Esq.—P. A. 
‘Yorckler, Esq.—Mrs. O. Emneaz. 


MADRAS. 


Births.—Sept. 13th. At Secuuderabad, 
the lady of Lieut. Col. Bowdler, com- 
mauding 41st N.I., of a son.—2Ist. At 
Palameottah, Mrs. F. Carlier, of a son. 
——23rd. At Secunderabad, the lady of 
Lieut. H.R. Kirby, 4th N. L, of a son.— 
Oct. Sth. At Wallajahbad, the lady of 
Lieut. G. Brady, 33d N.L., of a son.—#th. 
At Tanjore, the wife of the Rey. G, 
Sperschueider, of a son.—12th. At Poon- 
amallee, the lady of W. R. Smith, Esq., 
medical estab., of a son.—13th. At Chit-: 
toor, the lady of R Gibbon, Esq., of a 
daughter.—At Secunderabad, the lady of 
Capt. Walker, assist. adj. gen., of a 
daughter.—I4th. At Kilpauk, Mrs, C. P. 
Gordon, of a daughter.—lith. The lady 
of Lieut. Col. Com. Wahab, of a daugh- 
ter.—30th. The lady of Capt. T. S. Wat- 
son, of the Artillery, of a son.—Noyv. 4th. 
At Tanjore, the lady of Capt. Fyfe, of a 
son.--lith. At the Presidency, Mrs. Chas- 
teaneuf, of a sou.—The lady of E. Mun- 
dell, Exq., Paymaster of H. M. 6th Rext., 
of a daughter.—2Ist. The lady of Lieut. 
KE. Dyer, 46th Regt. N. I., of a daughter. 
—26th. The lady of J. Savage, Esq., of a 
daughter.—Lady of J. M‘Leod, Esq. ofa 
son. 

Marriages.—Oct. 18th. At Secunder- 
abad, Lieut. J. W. Poyntz, H. M.’s 30th 
Regt., to Eliza Theodosia, daughter of 
the late Quart.-mast. Stoddart, H. M.’s 
34th Regt.—23d. Arathoon Kerakoose, 
Esq., to Miss Hosanna, eldest daughter 
of Seth Sam, Esq —27th. At Quilon, 
Capt. C. Maxtone, commanding Resi- 
dent’s escort, to Bellina Sopbia, fourth 
daughter‘of Lieut. Col. Com, Welsh, com- 
manding Travancore subsid. force.—29th. 
AtCuddapah, Mr. G. Walton, missionary, 
to Anna, daughter of Lieut. Col. Hankin. 
—Lately. Mr. W. Grant, to Miss Biles.— 
Mr. Roberts, of the Church Missionary 
Society, to Miss Mary Lee.—Noy. 5th. 
At Secunderabad, to W. P. M‘Donald, 
4lst Reg. N. L., to Charlotte, daughter 
of A. Scott, Esq. C. 8S. 

Deuths.—About the latter end of Au- 
gust, in the house of Herbert Compton, 
Kisq., Advocate-General, Alfred Duvau- 
cel, Esq., Naturaliste du Roi, deputed to 
India by the Institute of France as a 
Corresponding Memb. in the Div. of Na- 
tural History, Memb, of Asiatic Soc, of 
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Caleutta, &e.—Oct. Ist. At Pulicat, J.W. 
Mooder, Esq., aged 59.—At Vizagapatam, 
Mrs. Lawson, relict of the late Capt. P. 
Lawson.—At Vepery, Mrs. M. Meuaud, 
—22d. At Nellore, Capt. H. Robinson, 
4ist N. [.—2ith. At } congemen; Mrs. 
Mowat.—30th. At Madras, Mr. J. Gore. 
—At Vepery, Mr. J. F. Forbes.—Nov. 2d, 
At Gooty, Capt. C. Templer, 8th L. C.— 
At the Presidency, the daughter of A.C. 
Angelo, Esq., Madras, civil service.— 
9th. At Negapatam, Mrs. E. A. Brulle, 
aged 41.—6th. At Dharwar, Lieut. and 
Adj., R. Sewell.—At Cannanore, Lieut, 
C. H. Graham.—9th, At Tokah, J. Gor 
don, Esq., Madras Medical Establish- 
meut.—lith. At St. Thomas’s Mount, 
the Rev. A. X. De Casta.--l2th. At 
Chinghput, M. A. Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of S. Boileau, Esq., civil service.— 
17th. At Rangoon, Conductor W. Law- 
rance, of Ordnance department.—At 


Bellary, Mr. J. C. Davies.—Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr, Justice and Lady Frank- 
lin, 


BOMBAY. 


Births—Sep. 19th. At Ahmedabad, the 
lady of J. Williams, Esq., civil service, of 
a daughter.—20th. At Surat, the lady of 
G. W. Anderson, Esq., of a son.—Oct. 
3d. The lady of the Hon. Sir C. H. Cham- 
bers, puisine justice of the Snpreme 
Court, of a daughter.—4th. At Cambay, 
the lady of Lieut. W. Reynolds, Revenue 
and ‘Topographical Survey > of a 
danghter.—At Colabab, the lady of W. 
C. Ramsay, Esq., of a daughter.—ith. At 
Poonha, Mrs. C. Ducat, of a sou.— 
6th. At Surat, the lady of J. Taylor, 
Esq., civil service of a sou.—7th. At 
Surat, the lady of E. Grant, Esq., 
civil service, of ason.—l5th. At sea, on 
board the Larkins, the lady of Capt. 
Jourdan, of a daughter.—26th. ‘The lady 
of G. L. Elliot, Esq., civil service, of a 
son.—Noy. 15th. At Rajcote, the lady of 
Capt. J. Worthy, of a son.—24th. At El- 
luhpore, lady of Capt. W. Ledlie, Bengal 
Estab., of a daughter, still-born.—27th. 
Lady of Lieut. Col. Shouldham, Quart. 
Mast. Gen., of a son, still-born.—Dec. 
6th. The lady of Rev. E. Mainwaring, 
Chaplain, of a son. 

Marridges ~-Oct. 26th. R. T. Webb 
Esq., civil service, to Caroline, third 
daughter of W. Payne, Upper Baker- 
street, London.—Nov. 30th. Mr. J. B. 
Egan, Mil. Auditor, Gen. Officer, to 
Mrs. A. Morgan—Dec. 9th. At St. 
Thomas’s Church, Ens. H. H. Doherty, 
14th Reg. Bombay. N. I., to Miss E. 
Bellasis. 

Deaths.—Sep. @th. At Bassadore, in 
the Persian Gulph, Lloyd Walker, Esq.. 
Surg. of the cruizer Ternate.—23d. A. V. 
Horne, the wife of L. W. Brownne, Esq., 
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a Solicitor of the Supreme Court, aged 
47.—26th. Capt. S. C. Crooks, 40th, N. I. 
—Oct. 6th. Mr. J. Mitchell —t0th. At 
Chandore, Ens. ‘T. Noad, 23d N. L— 
14th, Mrs. Mitchell, widow of the late 
Mr. J. Mitchell.—Nov. Ist. Lieut. Col. J. 
Knowles, C, B., Madras establishment, 
aged 50.--9th. On board the ship Simpson, 
Capt. J M‘Cullum, 4th Reg. N. 1.—Dec. 
ist. At Poonah, Capt. M. L. Gallwey, 
10th Regt. N. 1.—2d. On board the Do- 
rothy, Capt. W. F. Dunlop, 14th Regt. 
B. N. 1.—4th. At Surat, Lieut. W. H. 
Ottey, 3d Reet. L. C—#th. Lieut. J. H. 
Heathcot, Regt. of Artillery. —9th. At 
Bombay, Rey. J. Nicols, Missionary. 


SINGAPORE. 

Marriage—June 9th. Andrew Far- 
quhar, Esq., to Miss Elizabeth Robin- 
son. 

Deaths.—Aug. 20th. Peniston Lamf*, 
Esq., Of the Bengal civil service.—27th. 
—On board the ship John Adam, in the 
Straits of Malacca, Capt. C. E. Smith, 
commander of the said ship.—28th. On 
board his own ship, in the harbour, Capt. 
J. Park, of the Jupiter, free trader.— 
Oct, 2ist. Mr. C. J. Alford. 


— 


CEYLON. 

Marriage. — Sept. 23. At Colombo, 
Mr. J. C. Holdestyn, secretary to the 
sitting magistrate of Kandy, to Miss 
Mary Deane. 

Death.—Oct. 9. At Trincomalee, Capt 
John Cooke, A.D.C., to the Right Hon. 
the Gov. General of India, and Lieut, in 
Royal Marines, 


PENANG. 

Birth.—Aug. 19. At Suffolk, ke lady 
of the Hon. W. E. Phillips, (Governor, 
&ec., &c., of a son. 

Deaths.—Aug. 20. Mr. Ro B. Sinith, 
Bengal orduance commi‘sspriat. —22d. 
Edward, infant son of the Hon. W. E. 
Phillips, aged three days.—Sept.4. Joseph 
Hodgson, Esq., late purser of the H.C.’s 
ship Sir David Scott.—Oct. 8, At his re- 
sidence at Kelso, the Hon. John Maca 
lister, mn senior member of council of 
this presidency, after a service of nearly 
20 years.—20th. Aftera short illness, the 
Hon. Sir Francis S. Bayley, recorder of 
this island and its dependéncies. 


CHINA. 
Birth.—Nov. 3. At Maeao, the lady of 
Wm. H. C. Plowden, Esq., of a danghter. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Births.—April 22d. In Lower Brook- 
street, the Hon. Mrs. Barrington, of a 
son, 

Marriages.--March 26th. At Kensing- 
ton, A. Temple, Esq., of Kemsey, Wor- 
cestershire, to Louisa Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late J. R. Carnac, Esq., 
member of Council, at Bombay.—April 
4th. At Gloucester Lodge, Brompton, 
the Earl of Clanricade, to Harriet, only 
daughter of the Right Hon. George Can- 


SUPPLEMENTARY CIVIL AND 


ning.—8th. At St. James’s Church, C. 
Ross, Esq., son of General Ross, to lady 
Mary Cornwallis, fourth daughter of the 
Marquis of Cornwallis, 


Deaths.—March 3d. At Melnathort, 
Mr. W. Stevenson, late ordnance keeper, 
at Fort William.—16th. At Rye, Major 
RK. Hay, Bengal N.1.—April 7th. Drowned 
in the River Thames, Capt. Pitcher, of 
the East India trade.—17th. At his house 
on Stamford Hill, Mr. Patrick M‘Lach- 
Jan, in the 49th year of his age. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


[From the Indian Gazettes.) 
BENGAL. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 
Fort William, Noa. 26.—Mr. R. Cath- 
cart'to be Dep. Collector of Calpee; Mr, A, 
W. Begbie, ditto of seat ides 9 16. Mr. 
E. Deedes, Second Assistant to}the Export 
Warehonse-Keeper. 17. The Hon. W. 
Hh. Melville, to be Agent of the Gov.- 
General at Moorshedabad; Mr. A. 
Grant, to be Assistant to the Secretary to 
the Government in the Persian Depart- 
ment. 


MADRAS. 


Fort St. George, Dee, 2.—Mr. A. Wil- 
son be 3d Judge of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit for the Western 
Division; Mr. J. Paternoster, to -be 
Register to the Zillah Court of Masulipa- 
tam; Mr. A. Cheaps to be Register to 
the Zillah Court of Bellary; Mr. C. P. 
Browne, to be Head Assistant to the Col- 
lector and Magistrate of Rajahmundry ; 
Mr. G. A. Smith, to be Head Assistant to 
the Collector and Magistrate of Masuli- 
patam. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 
MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, Dee. 15, 1824. 
—Assist. Surg. H. Clark is appointed to 
the Ist reg. light cavalry, and directed to 
join at Purneah without delay. 

Assist. Surg. J. Colvin is appointed to 
the Medical charge of the Dinagepore 
Local Battalion, and directed to preceed 
and join without delay. 

Assist. Surgeons, G. W. Boyd, who 
were appointed, temporarily, on the Es- 
tablishment, by Government General 
Orders of the 2d inst., are directed to 

roceed by water to Dacea without de- 

y, where they will receive further 
orders. 

Assist. Apothecary Cullington, who 
was posted to the Garrison of Fort Wil- 
liam, General Orders of the 7th Sept. 
last, having arrived at the gee 
will relieve Apothecary Lamborn, lately 

‘om. 

Apothecary Lamborn is appointed to 
do duty at the General Hospital until 
further orders ; and Apothecary Samuel 
George is appointed to the Hospital of 
his Majesty’s Royal regiment, 


MEDICAL PROMOTIONS. 
Fort William, Dec. 9, 1824. 


The Governor-General in Council is 
pleased to make the following Pro- 
motions in the subordinate branch of 
the Medical Department :— 

‘To be Apothecaries :—Assist. Apothe- 
cary G. D. Wiltshire, Frederick Short, 
Andrew Long, Henry Jenkins, James 
Coucannan, William Hannah. 

To be Stewards :—Assist. Apothecary 
John Bennett; Assist. Steward John 
bd Tibbitts, Robert Marrow, Charles 

yade. 

To be Assistant Apothecaries :—Hos- 
od Apprentice Robert Henry Bain, 
tichard Macauliffe, John Kidd, Hugh 
Carroll, John O'Connor, James Bain, 
Henry Watson, Francis Pingault, Dennis 
Marshall, John Wilsou. 

To be Assistant Stewards :—Hospital 
Apprentice John Hinder, Henry Leach, 
James Piuck. 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, Dee. \\th., 
1624.—The Commander-in-Chief — is 
pleased to direct the following removals 





ee ee 


Supplementary Civil and Military Intelligence. 


and posting to place in the regiment of 
artillery :— 

Capt. W. Oliphant, from the 15th 
comp. 4th batt. to the 4th comp. Ist batt. 
vice Smith ; Capt. C. Smith, from the 
4th comp. Ist batt. to the 8th comp. 2d 
batt. vice Ralfe; Capt. H. Ralfe from the 
Sth comp. 2d batt. to the lith comp. 
4th batt. vice Oliphant removed; Ist 
Lieut. J. 8S. Rotten from the Zd comp. 
3d batt. to the 8th comp. 4th batt. vice 
Bennet from the latter to the former: 
This exchange will take place on Capt. 
Brooke’s arrival at Kurnauls Ist Lieut. 
R. G. Roberts, from the 7th comp. 4th 
batt. to the 2d comp. 2d batt. vice Here 
deceased ; Ist Lieut. W. J. Symons, 
from the Ist comp. Ist batt. to the 7th 
comp. 4th batt. vice Roberts removed ; 
Ist Lient. E. H. Ludlow (new promotion) 
to the Ist comp. Ist batt. vice Symons 
removed; Ist Lieut. O. Baker, from the 
6th comp. Ist batt. to the 2d comp. 4th 
batt.; Ist Lieut. H. N. Pepper (new 
promotion), to the 6th comp. Ist batt. 
vice Baker removed ; Ist Lieut. C. Dallas, 
from the Ist comp. 3d batt. to the 14th 
cewp. 4th batt.; Ist Lieut. H. Humfrey, 
from the 5th comp, 3d batt. to the Ist 
comp, 3d batt. vice Dallas removed ; 
Ist. Lieut. J. Cartwright, from the 2d 
comp. 4th batt. to the 5th comp, 3d batt, 
vice Humfrey removed; Ist Lieut. L. 
Burroughs, from the 2d comp. 4th 
batt. to the 2d comp. 3d batt. vice 
Williams deceased ; Ist Lieut. A. Camp- 
bell from the comp. Ist batt. to the 
6th comp. 3d batt, vice Bedingfield from 
the latter to the former; Ist Lieut. W. 
J. Maevity, from the 4th comp. 3d. batt. 
to the 4th comp. 2d batt. vice Hughes 
from the latter to the former ; Ist Lieut. 
P, Jackson, from the 7th comp. 2d batt. 
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to the 4th comp. Ist batt. vice Dyke 
from the latter to the former ; Ist Lieut. 
H. Rutherford, from the 8th comp. Ist. 
batt. to the 7th comp. Ist batt. vice 
Brind from the latter to the former. 


2d Lieut. F. Grove, from the 3d comp. 
2d batt. to the 5th comp. 3d batt.; 2d 
Lieut. J. Edwards, from the 4th comp, 
2d batt. to 2d comp. 3d batt. ; 2d Lieut. 
G.J. Cookson, from the 4th comp. Ist 
batt. to the 3d comp. 3d batt. ; 2d Lieut. 
W.S. Pillam, from the lst comp. 2d batt. 
to the Ist comp. Ist batt.; 2d Lieut. 
W.E.J. Hodson, from the 3d comp. 2d 
batt. to the Ist comp. 3d batt. ; 2d Lieut. 
G. Ellis, from the Ist comp. 2d batt. to 
the 8th comp. Ist batt.; 2d Lieut. F.R, 
Bazely, from the lst comp. 2d batt. to the 
5th comp. Ist batt.; 2d Lieut. J. Abbott 
from the 5th comp. 2d batt. to the ad 
comp. Ist batt. ; 2d Lieut. F. R. Boileau, 
from the 4th comp. 2d batt. to the 6th 
comp. Ist. batt ; 2d Lieut. E. D’A. Todd, 
from the 2d comp. 2d batt. to the 4th 
comp. Ist batt.; 2d Lieut. G. 'T. Gra- 
ham, from the 7th comp. 2d batt. to the 
Ist comp. 2d batt. ; 2d Lieut. F. K. Dun- 
can, from the 7th comp. 3d batt. to the 
4th comp. 2d batt. ; 2d Lieut. 1. E. Sage, 
from the #th comp. 2d batt. to the Ist 
comp. 2d batt.; 2d Lieut. G. D. Scott, 
from the 6th comp. 3d batt. to the 4th 
comp. Ist batt.; 2d Lieut. F. Gaitskell, 
from the 6th comp, 2d batt. to the 3d 
comp. 2d batt. 

The officers removed from the 6th and 
7th companies Ist batt. to Sangor, will 
join when the companies arrive there. 

The officers removed from Dum-Dum 
to the upper provinces will be directed 
to proceed so soon as their services can 
be dispensed with after practice. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA, 


(From the Indian Gazettes.) 


FURLOUGIS. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 13, 1424, 
—The permission granted by their Ex- 
cellencies General Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell and the Hon. Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles Colville to the undermentioned 
Officers respectively, is confirmed for the 
reasons assigned :— 

4th Dragoons. Colonel Dalbiac to the 
Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, or even- 
tually to Europe, for two years, for the 
recovery of his health, under very parti- 
cular circumstances, 

68th Foot. Colonel Bruce, to Europe, 
for one year, for the recovery of his 
health. 

The undermentioned Officers have re- 
ceived his Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief’s leave of absence for the rea- 
sons assigned ;— 

16th Lancers, Captain Greville, from 


10th December to 24th April 1425, to 
Calcutta, on most urgent private affairs, 

16th Lancers. Brevet Captain Hake, 
from 25th December to 24th April 1625, 
to visit Benares, on private affairs. 

59¢h Foot. Lieut. and Adj. Carmichael, 
from 25th Dec. to 25th February, 1825, 
to visit Lucknow and Delhi. Lient. Mac- 
donald, from 25th December to 25th 
February 1825, to visit Agra and Futteh- 
gur. Ensign M‘Gregor, from 25th De- 
cember to 25th February 1825, to visit 
Lucknow and Delhi. 

87th Foot. Ensign Smyth, from 10th 
December to 24th January 1825, to Cal- 
cutta, on most urgent private affairs. 

The appointment of Captain Browne, 
11th Dragoons, to the charge of Invalids 
to England, is cancelled at the request of 
that Officer, aud he has 4} mouths leave 
of absence from this date to enable him 
to rejoin his corps, 








BENGAL, 

Births —Nov. 11, At Nagpore, the re- 
lict of the late Capt. A. Stewart, of 31st 
Regt. N.1., of a son.—15, At Rajcot, the 
lady of Capt. J. Worthy, of a son.—9th 
Dec. At Bolarum, the lady of J. Bushby, 
Esq., of a daughter.—At Moorshedabad, 
the lady of S. G. Palmer, Esq., of a son. 
—Ilth. At Malda, the lady of the late 
Capt. T. Ward, of a daughter.—l4th. At 
Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Boyd, 65th Regt., of a son.—1l7th. At 
Ballygung, the iady of Capt. Mylne, ot 
H.M. 11th Dragoons, of a son —19th. At 
Chowringhee, the lady of F. Law, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

Marriages.—Dec. 4th. At St. Mary's 
church, Lieut. and Quart. Mast. C. Sin- 
clair, 24th Regt. N.1., to Miss S. Balfour. 
—24th. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Bowers, to 
Miss S. Lynch. 

Deaths.—Dec. 6th. At Jubbulpore, the 
infant daughter of Lieut. Wright.—13th. 
At Calcutta, Peter, the infant son of Mr. 
T. B. Scott.—19th. At Serampore, Ed- 
ward, the infant son of Capt, D. Thomas. 


Disposition of the 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 










MADRAS. 
Birth.—Dec. 4th. Charlotte, the wife 
of Mr. C. J. Jones, of a son. 
Deaths.—Nov. 27.—At Trichmopoly, 
Cornet W. G C, Dunbar, 5th Light Cav. 
—Dec. 6th. At Arcot, Selina Jane, 
daughter of J. Stephenson, Esq. 


BOMBAY. 


Births.—Nov. 24, At Bombay, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Cooper, of Engineers of a 
son.—25th. At Matoongah, the lady of 
Maj. Stevens, of ason.—26th. At Quilor, 
the lady of Lieut. W. H. Smith, 15th Regt. 
N.I., of a son.—27th. At Bombay, the 
lady of Lieut. Col. Shuldham, of a son. 

Learctagen then. 19th. At Bombay, 
Capt. W. R. Lester, Regt. of Art., to 
Miss S. C. Pinchard, daughter of J. Pin- 
chard, Esq., Taunton, Somerset.—30th 
Mr. J.B. Eagan, to Mrs. A. Morgan. 

Deaths.—Nov. 2ist. At Saltara, Tho- 
mas, the son of Capt. H. Adam, 6th 
Regt.—24th. At Bombay, F. Ayrton, 
Esq.—25th. J. W. Cherry, Esq., collec- 
tor of the Northern Concan. 

































OF 





DISPOSITION 





Forces in the Burman Territories under Sir A. 
Campbell, K.C.B. 


BENGAL DIVISION, 
Artillery—7th and 8th Companies, 3d Batt. 160 





His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry........ 500 
His Majesty’s 38th Regt. ........0.65 eevee BOO 
Native Infantry, 40th, (at Che Juba)...... 909 
H.M.’s 47thRegt.( under orders to Rangoon) 800 
3160 
MADRAS DIVISION. 

European, . .2260 

Native....... 900 

Artillery, 2Comps. European, 1 Native.... 240 
His Majesty’s4|st Regt...... eC ccveccccece 900 
His Majesty’s 89th Regt........eeseeees 800 
Madras European Regt. ......+.eeeeeeres 900 
Native Infantry, 3d Regt........-++ eee 900 
Ditto ditto 7th ditto. ..cccccccvccccs 90 
Ditto ditto Oth ditto........06. eseee 900 
Ditto ditto 12th ditto... ..c.ceesceees 900 
Ditto ditto 18th ditto ee a0 
Ditto ditto Bath ditto... ccccesecceeee MOO 
Ditto ditto 43dditto..........,..00056- 900 
ist Battalion Pioneers..... srevcccees B00 





Intoto 13,060 


Noy, 1824. 
European, 2260 + 2760 — 5020... 0.0 
Native, 900 + 7140 = 80405 13,060 


oo 


THE BRI’ 








TISH FORCES IN INDIA. 










Rangoon Force .. 












BRIE vp edssesacston Sittin Abe rains, 
POUR ia ove 046 deen ccaes eevcccceveseses LOU 


Troops in actaal movement before . 
the Burman Territory } 97,610 
Company’s Troops of the Bengal 

Presidency. 

Bengal Native Infant. 74,000... .68 Battalions 

16 Regt. Irregulars .. 16,000.,..16 ditto 

8 Native Cavalry..... 6,400,...81L.C. 

2 European Regts....  1,500,,..2 Battalions 






se eteree 











Artillery.... 1,920 itto 
Horse ditto,..... 56).... Brigade 
Native Artillery .....  1,600....1 Battalion 
14Provincials ...... 14,000....14 ditto 
Regts. Local Horse.. 5,000....5 Regts. 
Seabundahs ....... +» 2,000....2 ditto 
Body-Guard ........ - 400 





Grenadier Battalions 
Pioneers...... 





4,000.... 4 ditto 
720 












Total in Beng. Ter. 127,100 





Madras Europeans........++. cocceceee 2,760 
Bengal ditto.........05 seeeeeeee 2,260 













Madras Natives......... eticjesasnsse Meee 
Bengal ditto...... eeweede ccsccccsocee 900 
In Nav. Body-Guard, part of Rocket ) 300 





Troop, from Bengal, embarked.... § 











Troops at Rangoon. 13,360 


_ 








British Forces in India. 


CHITTAGONG FRONTIER. 

Under Brig.Gen.Morrison,Col. of H.M.’s 44th. 
H.M.’s 44th Regt. Artil. Detachment ..... 900 
N.1. 47th, 62d, 27th, 30th, & 45th Bengal ) 
aeee LOth and 16th Madras .......+.... 6,350 
«++. Artillery Detachment .. +.....+.+ J 
Provincial Battalion, Mug Ses Yevsccces 2,000 
Flotilla of armed Vessels and Gun-boats | 599 

(PETRAPS). cnnsvvecccncceesvevrees _ 


“0,750 
N.B.—47th, and part of 62d and 26th, shot 


and disbanded, for mutiny at Barrackpore, when 
under orders to march for Chittagong. 


DACCA. HEAD QUARTERS, 

Brig. Gen. Shouldam, Col.46th N.I. 
Detachment of Artillery ++ s.serssereseees 200 
4 Companies of Pioneers ......-. 
7th and 44th Regts. N.I.. 11800 
Dacca Provincial Battalion and Flotilla. mr 500 


3900 


SYLHET FRONTIER. 
B. Gen. Cotton, 67th Foot (or 47th). 
His Majesty’s 54th Foot .... re | 
Detat. Artillery ......... J 
Native Infantry: 42d Regt, “26th, 7th, 1 
44th, 14th, 39th, 52d ........ 
Sythet Local Corps and Gan Boats . eee 


1000 


6300 
800 


ASSAM. 
Brig. A. Richards, 4th N 1. 
Detat. of Artillery ....cecceececsesee 
Flotilla Gun Boats .........0000-e000 § 
Native Infantry: 46th, lic ccdesces . 
Rungpore Champunoo, Dingapore, ) 
Local Corps, Two Troops irregular > 


OTSC casceeereretesereeeressesete 


500 
1800 


200 


FORT WILLIAM AND CALCUTTA. 


His Malesty's Royals, Detach. Artil... 
Detach from Barrackpore .......+ 
Native Militia of Aleypoor ....-..5..06 


950 
400 
1600 
PRESIDENCY DIVISION. 
Head Quarters, Barrackpore. 


N. 1, 16th, Gist, and G8ih Regts ss.se05- 2700 


Orientul Herald, Vol, 5. 


BERHAMPORE, 


His Majesty's 87th Regt. ........ 

Native Tnfantry : 28th and 42d 

Provincial Batt, and 3d Company Hill) 
Rangers.....+.+. eoere 


sesseesssene d 


CAWNPORE, 


Ist Troop Horse Brigade, H. M.’s 16th 
Lancers, 9 Comp. Artillery, 2 Europ. 
Regt. 

Nativ e Infantry . 

Levy Recruits and Prov, Battalion, teeee 


eeeccece 3000 
2000 


8600 


—_— 


MEERUT. 


FiveTroops Horse Brigade, H.M.’s 11th } 
. Dragoons, H. M. th Fuot .... § 
30th Regt. Native Infantry .....sceeeee 


Company’s TroopS.s.cseesesesee save 
King’s Troops: ]1th and 16th Drag. ) 
15th, 14th, 38th, 44th, 50th, & 67th § 


Bengal Total..c.seccecccsese 


DINAPORE, 


European Troops ..... 
Native Ditto. 


serene eee ereee 


COOP meres eter teeter eeee 


Before Burm, Ter. In the Field. 
Fort William 
Barrackpore 
Berhampore .... 
Cawnpore ......+ 
Meerut 


37610 
295" 


Principal Stations, 
from which Troops 
can be marched to 
the Frontiers, 


62060 


Company’s Troops of Bengal Presi- 
dency .. eee 
King’s Ditto of Ditto ... 


127100 
7000 


134100 
268200 


Total, 
Suppose the other Two Presidencies ) 


COWL sccresccecccecvccseccesccee dS 


402300 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, 


Extract of a Letter, dated Bombay, Sept. 25, 1824. 

Our monsoon closed on the 7th inst., a full month earlier than usual, having 
given us only 32 inches of rain, instead of the average quantity of about 65. Last 
year’s supply was only 66 inches. Most serious apprehensions of distress are now 
entertained for want of water throughout the Deckan, and in Cutch and Katte- 
war; and already the population of the two latter has begun to migrate towards 
the Indus. In this island, the tanks are none of them full, aud several nearly 
dry ; and measures are in contemplation to provide for the expected distress of 
the last months of the dry season, which was eveu partially felt during last May 
and June. 

The crops are of course deficient, and the prices of grain high and rising. Rice 
is 2 rs. per bag dearer than last year; Common Bengal Moorgey being now sale- 
able at 7 instead of 5 rs. Grain, for which we depend upon the cultivation of the 
neighbouring districts, bears fully double its ordinary price, being at about 40 rs. 
per Candy, instead of 16 & 17 to 20, The latter will experience a further advance, 
if the feeble hopes still cherished of partial showers be, as we fear they will be, 
disappointed. 

The accounts relative to the Cotton crop are very deplorable ; it is apprehended 
that nearly the whole will be destroyed by the scorching rays of an unclouded 
sun, usually veiled in September. Prices have consequently very much advanced 
in the couutry ; and one letter quotes China Market at 145 rs. per Candy, about 
40rs. higher than its value in June. 

Freights will, for the same reason, range low, perhaps lower than during any 
period since 182]. £9 can no longer be obtained for tonnage disengaged. 





INDIAN SECURITIES. 


CALCUTTA PRICE CURRENT, Dec. 25, 1624. 
Freight to London still rates at 5/. to 72. per ‘Ton 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE, PRICE OF BULLION, 


Current value of Government Securities. 
. Rs. As. Rs. As. 
Remittable Premium .......seescsescecsesese 32 4 to 33 O 
NOU TOMIMAIE GMO cc ccssessencccseczesssse 3 OO a= 7 G 
Bank of Bengal Rates. Per C 


} ; dent. 
Discount on Private Bills............ ccccccsenepecvoevecceccesce® O 
0 
8 
4 


Do. on Government Bills of Exchange.... .ssccceccssccccccceons 
Interest on Loans on Deposit, open date ......... eecccecccces 
Do, 3 Months Certaim, op recgercgsercerccccresesecccccocccesoncs 


Rates of Exchange. 


Buy. ; . Sell. 
1s, 104d. to Is. 1ldd. OnLondon, 6 Months’ sight,inS, Rs, Is, Lldd. to 2s, 03d. 
Bombay, 30 Days’ sight, per 100 Bombay rupees. .......0ese0000092 


Madras, ditto, 94 to 96 sicca rupees per 100 Madras rupees. 
Bank Shares, Premium................-, 36 0 to 60 0 


Price of Bullion. 
Ss. S. Rs. 
to 209 8 per 100 
31-8 each 
18 0 
4 12 
8 8 
190 8 per 100 
3 7 Geach, 
10 


10 


Spanish Dollars, sicca rupees ...... 
Doubloons... ...... ‘an 

Joes or Pezas ......4.++ 

Dutch Ducats . .....656. 

Louis D’ors ........00. * e 

Silver Five Franc pieces,....... 
TNO 0.0 ccensccuceseceaase ‘ 
PE tbaccacicacescttuesice Se 
Bank o England NoteScorsecgevces 10 


ye ODF SRA DS’ 





Date. 


April 1 
April 10 
April 12 
April 12 
April 13 
April 13 
April 13 
April 13 
April 13 
April 13 
April 14 
April 14 
April 14 
April 15 
April 16 
April 20 
April 21 
April 21 
April 22 
April 23 
April 24 
April ye 
April 24 
April 24 
April 24 
April 25 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Of Plymouth.. 
Scilly 

Off Portsmouth 

Cowes 

Off Ports mouth 

Off Portsmouth 

Off Portsmouth 

Cowes ee 

Liverpool... 

Channel 

Or Portsmouth 

Of Portsmouth 

Cowes ss 

Off Dover. 

Off Plymouth. . 

Off lsle of Wight 

Off the Start .. 

Off Tuskar 

Off Dover 

Off Plymouth. . 

Downs 

Downs 

Off Portsmouth 

Off Dover 5 

Off Plymouth. . 

Off Por tsmouth 


Ship’s Name. 


Fanny 

De Cock 
Berwickshire 
Hope ee 
Thos. Coutts .. 
Athol 


See hess ot 
Catherine ® 
George Home .. 
Dorothy 
Macqueen 
Medway 
Asia 
Asia 
Sir Geo. Os sborne 
Kerswell 
Kat. Stew. Forbes 
Earl of Balcarras 
Pss. Charlotte ., 
Carn Brea Castle 
Castle Huntley... 
Triumph ve 
Jupiter oe 
Css. Harcourt .. 
Nerina ve 
Clydesdale , 
Barossa ee 


Commander. 


Laird 
Martin 
Shepherd .. 
Sweet oe 
Chrystie .. 
Daniell 
M'‘Intosh .. 
Young 
Garnock 
Walker 
Wight 
Lindsay 
Kastwich 
Coulson 
Armstrong, . 
Chapman . 
Cameron 
M‘Kean 
Davey 
Drummond 
Green 
Young 

Bunn 
Northwood 
M‘Gill ee 
Hutchinson 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 


Port of Arrival. 


Cape 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal +e 


Cape de Verds.. 
pene de Verds.. 
Cape de V —_* 
Cape de Verds. 

Cape 

Port Prayo 
Madeira 
Madeira 
Madeira 
Madeira 
Madeira 
St, helena 


Ship’s Name. 


Ogle Castle 
Elizabeth 
Nimrod 
Circassian 
Morley 


Prudent 

Harvey 

Prince Regeut 

ae 

Drive ee 

Lady Campbell ‘ 
ero 


H.M.S. Boadicea 


Commander. 


Weynton 
Swann 
Speers 
Dowthwaite 
Halliday 


Gulliver 
Peach 
Rowe 
Dun'top 
Neilson 
Irvine 
Rutter 


Do. OwenGlendower 


Coromandel - 
Guardian 
Lavinia ee 


Boyes 
Sutherland 
Brooks 


Port of Depart. 


Cape ° 
Mauritius.. 
China 
Manilla 
China 
China 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 
China 
Bengal 
Rangoon .. 
China 

Cape 

Cape 
Bombay 
China 
Bengal 
Bengal 
China 
Bombay 
Singapore, ss 
Mauritius, , 
Cape ~ 
Bengal 
Mauritius, , 


Port of Depart, 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 


London 
Loudon 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Portsmouth 
Portsmonth 
London 
Lordon 
London 


har a) : 8 - 
—hom 


note 


Who WO ork Ore 


_ 





Shipping Intelligence. 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 
Destination, 


Madras 

Batavia & Singapore 

Batavia 

Cape 

Bengal 

Maurit. Ceyl. Beng. 

Madras and Benga 

Madras and Bengal 

Cape aud Singapore 
. Bombay 

Madras and Bengal 

Madras and Bengal 

Madras and Bengal 

Madras and Bengal 

Madras and Bengal 

Batavia and Singap. 


Commander, 


Hunt 
Blair 
Wise 
Butler 
Shannon 
Skelton 
Probyn 
Coppin 
Hackman 
Chapman 
Mason 
Hay 
Biden 
a ynolds 
Geary 
King 


Port of Depart. Ship’s Name, 


Deal oe Atlas ee 
Deal e- Batavia 

Liverpool Christopher Scott 
Deal -» Harmony os 
Liverpool »» Indian ee 
Portsmouth .. Africa se 
Deal -- Minerva wie 
Plymouth Lady Nugent... 
Plymouth Spring os 
Deal R Re covery 

Deal . Warren ‘Hastings 
Deal .. Charles Grant 
Deal Pss. Char. of Wales 
Deal .. Royal George .. 
Deal .. sir KE. Paget a 
Deal .. Nourmahal 


Date. 
Mar. 30 
April 3 
April 4 
April 5 
April 10 
April il 
April 
April13 
April 13 
April 16 
April 16 
April 16 
April 17 
Aoril 21 
April 24 
April 24 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA, 


Name. Destination, 


Date} 


Jan, 25 
Jan. 27 


Lat, and Long. Ship’s 
24.34 8 62 E. 
10.24 S. 86 KE. 
Feb. 1 258. 35 KE. 


Commander. P.of Depart. 


Salmon River Gransmore Singapore London 
Ganges +» Lloyd London Madras 
Dunira -» Hamilton China London 
Feb. 10 11.30 SS. 32.19 W.Gen. Kyd —.. Nairne London Bengal & China 
. 10 Near Trinadada. © Monmouth .. Simpson London Cape 
18 340 N. 19.50 W. Woodlark .. Brown London Singapore 

, 3 42-8, 22.5 W. Thames .» Dewar Ceylon — London 

~ 1) 440 N. 21.20 W. Waterloo... Alsager London Bengal 

yr. 26 45.26 16 Cath. Green®,, Fox Bombay London 
April 8 20 Leag. W. of Scilly. Chris. Scott .. Wise Liverpool Batavia 
April 13 Off Tuskar. Indian Shanvon — Liverpool Bengal 
April 16 7 N. 17.35 W. Barossa HutchinsonMauritius London 
April 16224 8 28.30 W. Vansittart .. Dalrymple London Bombay 
Aprill6 - Off Java Head. Scorpion -» Rixon Singapore London 
April 16. 1.37 N. 22.30 W. Scaleby Castle Newall Loudon Bengal & China 
Aprill7 48.4 6. Lady Nugent,, Coppin London Madras & Beng, 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA, Bengal N. I., Mr. Dashwood of the Cape ; Mr 
J. Marshall, ditto, two Masters Pigou. 
By the Bermickshire.—From China: Lieut. by the George Home—From Bengal : 
Frankland, 67th Reet.; Mrs. Frankland and Puller, Madras Army, and Mr. Reid. 
two children; Mrs. H. Gosling, Capt. Stratton, By the Cape Packet.—From Mauritius: Ma- 
Madras N.C.; Mr. J. Stell, R.N.; Lieut. jor-Gen. Sir T. Pritzler and Lady; Capt. We- 
Blyth, 49th Regt ; two children of W. Lester, therali, Aide-de-Camp; Col. and Mrs. Hodgson, 
Esq. B.C. Service; and infant daughter of and one child. 
E. P. Smith, Esq. By the Resolvtion.—From Mauritius: Mrs. 
By the Cataerine.—From Bengal: Mrs. and Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Ingleton, and two child- 
Mast. Patton, Mrs, Nicol, Mrs. Nind,and two ren, and Mr, Innes, R. N. 
children ; Maj. H. Thompson, Capt. A. Syme, By the ae —From Bombay: M.L. R. 
Lieut. Balder ton, Drs. Moscrop and Faryuhar- — Reid, ry C. C.S.; Capts. James and Henderson, 
son, two Misses Fullerton, Mast. and Miss H.C€.S.; J. L. Le al, G. de Magalhene, and A. 


Lieut. 


Bennett. 

By the Thomas Coutts—From China: 
Hutchinson, 8.N. ; Cornet Lindsay, 
and Mr. J. Slade. . 

By the Duchess of Athol—From 
Lieut. Col. Coombs, Mrs. C. 
dren, G. B. Robinson, 


Capt. 
Mad. Cay.; 


China: 
and three chil- 
Esq.; Major Peach, 


du Roel ha, Members of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment at Goa; Mrs. Hickes and child, Mrs. Rick- 
etts and child, Mrs. Chaplin and child, Col. 
Rickes, Cupt. Tredell, Capt. Hardy, Lieut. 
Cc a gl Dr. Stewart left at Cape. 

By the Katherine S. Forbes—From Bombay : 
Mrs. Mayne and two children. Mrs. Woodhouse 















and three children, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Lighton 
and two children, Mrs. and Miss Forster ; Mr, 
Woodhouse, late Registrar of the Bombay Court; 
Mr. Hume, and Major Pearson; Col. Turner 
left at Cape. 

By the Sir George Osborne.—From Cape: Mr. 
and Mrs. Lamertz and two children ; two Mas- 
ters Clements ; Mrs. Bainbrick, Mrs Kettle and 
three children. 

By the Ganges.—From Bombay : Mrs. Bar- 
low, Miss Hodge, Col. Dolbiar ; Capts. Hughes, 
Ward, Mason, and Goodiff; and Lieut. Duna- 
resq. 

By the Kerswell.—From the Cape: Mr. Dar- 
ham, and Capt. Bonnomy. 

By the Carn Brea Castle.—Col. (died at sea) 
and Mrs. Garner; Lieut.-Col. Mrs. Masters, 
and Miss Sweetenham ; Mrs. Mac Clintock, 
Col. M, White, G. Pennington, Lieut.-Col. Pa- 
trickson, Capts. Ross and Hammond, Master 
Jenkins, and Miss H. Gladoin. 

By the Gastle Huntley.—From China: Capt. 
R. Elliott, R. N., and Master Lane. 

By the Jupiter.—From Penang: Mrs.Howarth 
and Miss Wallis, 

By the Asia.—From Rangoon: Mr. Bedford, 
of H. M. Ship Andromache. 

By the 7’hames.—From Ceylon: E.Bletterman, 
Esq, and Lady, left at the Cape; Major and 
Mrs, Martin ; Capts, Taree and Malcolm ; Mrs. 
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Malcolm and four children; Dr. Dernott, Ist 
Ceylon Regt.; Lieuts. Conrady, Murray, and 
Henley, 16th Regt.; Rev. Mr. Bayley, Mrs. Bay- 
ley, and two children ; Sergeant and Mrs, Smart, 
16th Regt., and two children. 


PASSENGERS EXPECTED. 


By the Upton Castle-—From Bombay : Mrs, 
Mainwaring, Mrs. Hessman and two children ; 
Mrs. Knowles, Mrs. Crawford, and two child- 
ren; Miss Graves; J. H. Crawford, Esq. ; Capts. 
Hammond, Robertson, and Farquharson, Bom- 
bay Army ; Lieuts. Layton, Bombay Army, and 
Fitzmaurice, H. M. 4th Drag. ; three Masters 
Kemball, and Masters Elderton, Hough, and 
Lawrence; Misses Palm and M‘Donald; Col. 
Ogilvie, and three children of Dr. Haslewood’s. 


PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 


By the Lady Nugent, Coppin.—For Madras 
and Bengal: Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. Campbell, 
Major and Mrs. Holloway, Capt. and Mrs. 
Mallett, Lieut. and Mrs. Bremner, Lieut. and 
Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Col. Pollock, Miss Mahon, 
Miss Pollock, Miss Barnes, Miss Menzies; 
Lieut. Stewart ; Cadets Pollock, Loftie, John- 
stone, Morgan, M‘Donald, Shakspear, Burt, 
Hay ; Mr. M‘Lean, and Mr. Beecher. 





PROCEEDINGS AT 


On Wednesday April 27, a Special 
General Court of Proprietors was held 
for the despatch of business. 

The Chairman, CamPpBELL MAJori- 
BANKS, Esq. took the Chair at twelve 
o’clock, and moved that the Court do 
confirm the Resolution of the General 
Court of the 23d ult., approving of the 
resolution of the Court of Directors of 
the 26th of January last, for the ap- 
pointment of a person in the capacity 
of First Assistant in the office of Sur- 
veyor of Buildings, at asalary of 3501. 
per annum. The resolution was 
agreed to. 

The CuarrMAN then moved, that the 
Court do confirm the Resolution of the 
General Court of the 23d ultimo, ap- 
proving the Resolution of the Court of 
Directors of the 5th January last, 
granting to Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B., a Pension of 1,000/. 
per annum, on the grounds therein 
stated. 

Sir C. Fornes and General ‘THorn- 
TON, bestowed high eulogiums on the 
distinguished abilities of the gallant 
officer, and expressed a hope that his 
services would not be lost to the Com- 
pany or the country in general. 

The motion was then carried. 

T he CuairMan laid before the Court 
the draught of a Bill now before Par- 
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liament, © For further regulating the 
payment of the Salaries to the Judges 
of his Majesty’s Courts in India, and 
the Bishop of Calcutta, and for autho- 
rizing the Transportation of Offenders 
from the Island of St. Helena, and for 
the providing for the administration of 
Justice in Singapore and Malacca, 
and in certain Possessions on the coast 
of Coromandel, and in the northern 
Cirears.” 

Mr. GAHAGAN condemned the prac- 
tice which prevailed, and of which the 
present Bill was an instance, of hud- 
dling together in one Act of Parlia- 
ment, subjects which were totally dis- 
tinct from each other. In the Bill be- 
fore the Court, Bishops and burglars, 
Judges and murderers, were mixed up 
in a way which was by no means re- 
spectful to some of the parties. Such a 
system of legislation must make ‘* con- 
fusion worse confounded.”” The prac- 
tice should be altered. (Hear.)} 

Sir C, Forbes concurred in the ob- 
servations which had fallen from the 
hon. Proprietor. 

Mr. ASTELL stated, that in the 
framing of the Bill under considera- 
tion, he and the Right Hon Secretary 
for the Board of Control, had copied 
as closely as possible the Act of the 
53d of the late King. 
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Mr. D. Kinnaird took that oppor- 
tunity of suggesting, that a clause 
should be introduced into the bill, to 
regulate the manner in which the 
Supreme Government should exercise 
the. power of banishing British sub- 
jects from India, if that power were 
to be suffered to exist. The banished 
aay should, at all events, be sent 

ome direct, instead of going reund 
by a coasting voyage. The hon. Pro- 
prietor then proceeded to allude to 
the memorial which he understood Mr. 
Arnot had presented to the Court of 
Directors, and expressed his belief, 
that no member of the Direction could 
read the statement of sufferings of 
that unfortunate man, without feeling 
commiseration for him. 

The CnairMAn interrupted the hon. 
Member, by suggesting, that it would 
be better at present, to leave the case 
of Mr. Arnot to the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp said, he would 
adopt the suggestion of the Chairman ; 
and the more readily, because he be- 
lieved that the feelings of the Court 
of Directors were consonant with his 
own. (Hear, from behind the bar.) 
Here the conversation ended. 

The CHaikMAN observed, that as 
he was related to Capt. Cobb, to whom 
the next Resolution to be submitted to 
the Court related, he would, from 
motives of delicacy, resign the Chair 
to his colleague, the Deputy-Chair- 
man. He then retired. 

The Deputy-CHairMAn (Sir G. Ro- 
binson) took the chair, and submitted 
a Resolution of the Court of Directors 
of the 30th ult. ; viz.—‘* That it is the 
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opinion of this Court that the com- 
mander and owners of the ship Kent 
are fully acquitted from all imputation 
of neglect or misconduct in respect to 
the loss of that ship.” 

Sir C. Forses approved of the con- 
duct of Captain Cobb, the Captain of 
the vessel, but thought that the Reso- 
lution should have censured the con- 
duct of the officer who took a lighted 
candle into the hold, in which there 
were spirits, by which act of impru- 
dence—he had almost said madness— 
the dreadful accident was occasioned. 
He likewise expressed his opinion that 
if ships were allowed to sail in pairs, 
as was formerly the case, fire might be 
extinguished, and, at all events, all 
lives might be saved. The honourable 
Bart. also stated, he was certain that 
every ship which had carried out troops 
to India lately had been over-crowded, 

Mr. Hueu Linpsay and the Deputy- 
Chairman denied that the Company’s 
ships had been over-crowded, and 
stated that every attention was always 
paid to the comfort of the troops. 

Mr. CARRUTHERS said, that the acci- 
dent had not oecurred from negligence. 
The officer who had been alluded to 
did not carry a lighted candle into the 
hold, but a lamp, which was placed iu 
a lantern, called a ‘‘ bull’s eye.” The 
accident was occasioned by the burst- 
ing of a spirit barrel during a lunge of 
the ship. 

After a few words from Mr. Trant, 
the ballot on the question was fixed to 
take place on Wednesday, the 11th of 
May ; and the Court adjourned at two 
o'clock. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Communication of an OccasionaL READER, correcting an error in the 
article entitled ‘ Sketch of the Six Days’ War at the India House, taken on the 
Spot,’ came too late for insertion this month. It shall appear ina succeeding Number. 





